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THE  DAGONET  BALLADS 


TOLD  TO  THE  MISSIONARY 

Jutr  look,  'ee  kere»  Mr  Pnncker,  jm'n  •- 

goin'  a  bit  too  fvri  ,  ,^,^ 

Vmt  jjn't  tht  nMB  «  ji  Um'  »»  I'd  kt  9^ 

a  wo{nl,4gn  J»«f.v  :. 
Sh^K  •  ramrkwkjA'  Wtcb,  Uuit  I  oun  to,  aad 

there  tr  a  fierce  W(  i»  Ur  tyct, 
9<i^  if  avj  core  Jez  a*  ahc'e  fidoui,  I  Mt  a 

hu  teeth,  he  liet. 
Sohl   gently,  old  'oomant    come  here  now, 
vv      and  act  by  my  ad*  on  the  bedt  i-.  ..'] 
I  wonder  who'll  hare  yw,  my  beaaly,.  «Hhea 

faiaB  aa  yoa'r*  all  to  'a  d«ad  1 
There,  atow  your  perlaTcr  a  miniti  I  knowi 
il      aa  ny  end  it  aighi 
la  a  coT(.  to  tarn  round  a|i  4ia  do^  likc^  jnit 
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3      THE  DAGONET  BALLADS 
Oh,  of  course,  I  wa*  sanin  you'd  tay  it.     It't 

allui  the  tame  with  you, 
GiTe  it  u*  ttraigbt  now,  guT'nor,— what  wotUd 
,      you  have  me  ^ 
Ttmik  of  my  •oul?  ^'f  do,  m.     Think  of 

my  Sanour?— Right! 
DoB?t  W  «6«^  or  th*  Wtchi.  .fc,  /A#V  iot 

a-goin'  to  bite. 
Tell  at  >bM  wy  St»ionr_4dr  nw  that  td^ 

1     agen,  ;  vit  in  im  r  ':^iv^ 

How  h*  ftift^tOt  'ibft^cam  itfUbeti  HBu, 

and  died  for  the  wortt  pf  metf.<  " 
V*  .  tOr  M  I  iHiray*  jfted,  rff ,  irf/  bMod 

ftw  the  'tttnri  Aore, 
I  tMriu  ii  dewl  t»  mywif,  rir,  tad  I  Hte*  II 

more  and  more. '  .;..i-'   n 

'■  ■'■    "'   '-  :  nsiricw.'    Mo    ,vf;-i^.-    '.-•■.) r 

I'w  thumbed  it  o>»  in  the  BiMe,  and  I  know 

It  now  by  hearty 
And  it',  put  like  3tea«  in  my  bofler,  ml  made 

■le  ready  to  «tart. 
t  •in't  not  afeard  to  die  now;  I»,e  bee»  a  bit 
Btd  ia  nydhy,'  '>;;-      i-!..-;  oi  svo^   .    i 
But  I  know  when  t  htocfcfr  «-  tfta.  portala 
there'i  One  at  won't  wy  me  naV- 


TOLD  TO  THE  MISSIONART    3 

And  it'*  duakin'  thtut  that  Mory,  and  all  u 

He  did  for  us. 
At  aoaket  me  to  food  o*  my  dawg,  nr,  eapecially 

DOT  I'm  vnt ; 
For  a^Tia'  o'  folk*  who'd  kill  u  it  a  beauti. 

All  act,  the  which 
I  Bern  heard  tdl  on  o'  no  one,  'cepi  o'  Him 

and  o'  that  there  bitch. 

Yet,  you  may  open  yer  eyea,  otu-bofr  I  tay  by 

the  Loud  it**  «w  I 
I  ha'  told  the  itary^Aeai  tit  'e  dlMM^  «iiile  I 

teUilloyOa.>!   'iv; 
Dang  thu  'ere  coughing  it  map»  mfe--*'a  g  cold 

I  caagkt  k«t  year, 
Af  hat  tumbled  my  ninepint  o»er,  and  lef  me 

a-dyin'  here. 
I  wat  oat  on  the  drank  and  cai^  ib-Jor, 

what  a  CUM  it  drink ! 

*ut  there,  when  a  core't  u  I  am,  it  don't  do 

him  good  to  thmk. 
I  matt  cut  it  yer  tiwrt,  I  reckob,  for  whenem 

I  triet  to  ipeak 
I  feeit  like  a  bkwmin'  babbywl  geu  to  infernal 

weak. 


4     THE  DAGONET  BALLADS 

TwM  &n  ytm  aga  comt  Qaium,,  mtyhi 

yoo  remember  the  row. 
There  WM  Kve*  tbont  hjdryphob»_«ie  m 

there  be  juM  now; 
And  the  bobbie*  came  down  on  w  amm-^ 

CMne  in  •  reggerkr  vsx. 

And  them  M 'ud  got  BO  liMDce  we.  wmmeiaed 
topeythetax.  «™TOiea 

But  I  had  .  iHend  «nong  'em,  wd  he  come 
>    «■  •  fiicDdfy  my, 

^^^  "7°^  "^  •*^«  y«"  «**wft  Bill, 

W(M  yoa'fc  •  miwi  to  pey." 
The  ndm.  wm  dyin'  wi'  few— I'd  mKie  . 
_       WMike  ia  my  pitch, 

"tZ^i^^  !«.  «  I  «,  «I'B 
orownd  toe  b<tdi  I ''       . 

I  waaft  a^oin'  to  A«  her,  I  waniV«uA  a 
l>nite  yoo  bet, 

A.  to !«»«  her  to  die  by  inche.  o' h«ager,  and 
cold  and  wet; 

I  '••w  laid  BOW"!  to  the  miM._.we  both  oa 
«•  liked  her  well— 

*«  I  ttktt  her  the  foUeriB'  Simdav  dow.  t« 
the  Grand  Canell.  ^      "  ** 
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I  g«t  h«r  tight  by  the  collar-the  Lord  fcreir. 
my  (in  1 

AaO,  kneelin'  down  oa  the  towpath,  I  docks 

the  poor  beatt  in. 
She  giTe  jut «  •udden  whine  like^  then  •  look 

come  into  her  eye* 

A.  'uU  kttfor  ew  in  mine,  sir,  up  to  the  day 
I  diet.  ' 


■And  •  chiU  came  over  my  heart  dien,  and 

thinkin'  I  hcaid  her  moan, 
I  held  her  below  the  water,  beating  her  tknli 

withaMone. 
Yon  can  we  the  mark  of  it  now,  air—that  place 

onthetopof'er 'ed— 
And  Hidden  the  ceawd   to  •truggle,  and   1 

fancied  a*  the  wa«  dead. 
I  ihan  nerer  know  how  it  Ijappened,  bnt  gwn' 

to  looie  my  hold. 
My  kneet  dipped  oTer  the  towpath,  and  into 
the  stream  I  rolled ; 

Down  like  •  log  I  went,  sir,  and  my  eyes  were 

filled  with  mud. 
And  the  water  was  tinged  abore  me  with  a 

murdered  creeter's  Uood.  " 


6      THE  DAGONBT  BALLADS 

I  tntmjtdfap  for  loK  dwii,  and  I  cuned  ii 

my  wild  detpair, 
Aad  sudden  I  roM  t»  the  mrfit,  and  a  m'thing 

grabbed  tay  hair — 
Gnbbed  at  my  hair,  and  Jooaed  it,  and  gnbhed 

me  agin  by  the  throaty 
Aad  «6r  was  a-holdin'  ay  'ed  q>,  and  lomehow 

I  kep'  afloat. 
I  can't  tell  yer  W  the  done  it,  for  I  never 

kiMnr'd  no  more. 
Till  tomebody  aeized  my  collar,  and  gir*  me  a 

log  :iihare ; 
And  my  head  waa  queer  and  dizzy,  bnt  I  aee 

at  Ifce  bitch  wa<  weak. 
And  ahe  lay  on  her  ade  a-pantia',  «aitm'  for 

me  to  qieak.        ;.H«g'..3   sru    esut;,.;    >>;■:/ 

What  did  I  do  with  Acr,  «h?    Yon'd  a  hardly 

need  to  ax. 
But  I  aold  my  barter  a  Monday,  an'  paid  the 

Woomin'tax.        ;  i^ji,,,  j  er,.^«,  ,:i,      ' 

•  •  •  .    »^   .    '  t     •  :  •  .  • 

That's  right,  Mr  Preacher,  pat  her— you  ain't 

not  afeard  on  her  now ! — 
Dang  this  here  tellin*  o'  stones— Look  at  the 

muck  cm  my  brow ! 
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I'm  weaker,  «ii*  weaker,  an'  weaker;  I  fancy 

the  end  am't  for, 
But  you  know  why  uere  on  my  deathbed  I 

tfaii^  o'  the  Lard  ad  her. 
And  He  who  by  men'a  hands  tortured  ottered 

that  prqrer  diTiac, 
'Ull  pardon  me  linkin'  Him  like  with  a  dawg 

at  forgave  like  mine. 
When  the  Lord  in  Hi*  mercy  call*  me  to  my 

laat  eternal  pitdv 
I  know  a*  you'll  treat  her  kindl|r--fromiae  to 

take  ny  bitckl 


I ' 
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IN  TKE  WORKHOUSE 

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

t.* 

It  b  Chrittmu  Daym  the  Workhonw^ 

And  the  caU  bare  vilb  ire  bright 
With  gwkadi  of  green  and  holly, 

And  the  jdaee  it  I  pleannt  n^t : 
For  with  cleiii«waihed  hand*  and  &cea 

In  a  long  and  hungry  line 
The  panpen  ait  at  the  taUea, 

For  thia  it  the  hoar  they  dine. 

And  the  gnardiana  and  their  ladie^ 

Althongh  the  wind  a  eait, 
Have  come  in  their  fqra  and  wrapper^ 

To  watch  their  chargea  featt: 
To  (mile  and  be  condetoending, 

Pat  podding  on  panper  platea, 
To  be  hoita  at  the  workhouw  banqnet 

They're  paid  for— with  the  ratca. 

t 
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Oh,  the  ynfen  are  ncek  and  lowlf 

With  ^eir  <«Thaiik'ee  kindly,  1 
So  long  M  they  fill  their  itomachib 

What  matter  it  whence  it  cornea} 
But  ooe  of  the  old  men  mattery 

And  pnthea  hia  plate  aiide : 
«GieatGodl"hecriea;  "but  Hchokcamtl 

Fw  thia  ia  the  day  /^  died." 

The  gnardiant  gazed  in  honor, 

7>e  maater'a  ftoe  went  white ; 
"  Did  a  pauper  refbae  their  podding  ?  " 

"Conld  their  eara  beliefe  aright?" 
Then  the  ladies  clutched  their  hntbandi^ 

Thinking  the  man  would  die^ 
Struck  bf  a  bolt,  or  aomething. 

By  the  oottaged  One  on  high. 

But  the  pauper  lat  for  a  moment. 

Then  roae  'mid  a  silence  grim. 
For  the  others  had  ceased  to  chatter 

And  trembled  in  erery  limb. 
'Hie  looked  at  the  guardians'  ladiea. 

Then,  eyeii^  their  lords,  he  said, 
*<  I  eat  not  the  food  of  villains 

Whose  hands  are  foul  and  redt 
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"  Wfaow  victtmt  cry  for  Tci^eince 

Proai  their  dank,  unhallowed  gncnn." 
«  He's  dnmk  I  "  said  the  werkkaue  matter. 

MOr  die  he'a  mad,  and  rMM." 
"  Not  dnmk  or  mad,"  cried  the  fnvfa, 

«  But  only  a  hunted  beatt. 
Who,  torn  by  the  hounds  and  naogied. 

Decline*  the  vulture's  featt. 

M I  care  not  a  curse  for  the  gnardiana, 

And  I  won't  be  dragged  away. 
Just  let  me  hare  the  fit  out, 

It's  only  on  Christmas  Day 
That  the  black  past  comes  to  goad  me^ 

And  prey  on  my  burning  brain}       : 
I'll  tell  you  the  rest  in  a  whisper,— 

I  swear  I  won't  shout  again. 

"  Keep  yoar  hands  off  me,  curse  you ! 

Hear  me  right  oat  to  the  end. 
You  come  here  to  see  how  paupers 

The  season  of  Christmas  spatd. 
You  come  here  to  watch  us  feeding, 

As  they  watch  the  captured  beast. 
Hear  why  a  penniless  pauper 

Spiu  on  your  paltry  feast. 
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"  Do  you  think  I  will  uke  your  bounty, 

And  let  you  anile  and  think 
You're  doing  a  noble  action 

With  the  parish'*  meat  and  drink  f 
Where  it  my  wife,  yon  traiton — 

The  poor  old  wife  yon  tlew  i 
Yes,  by  the  God  abore  us. 

My  Nance  was  killed  by  you  I 

"  Lut  winter  my  wife  lay  dying. 

Starred  in  a  filthy  den ; 
I  had  nerer  been  to  the  parish, — 

I  came  to  the  parish  then. 
I  swallowed  my  pride  in  coming. 

For,  ere  the  ruin  came, 
I  held  np  my  head  as  a  trader, 

And  I  bore  a  spotleM  name. 

**  I  came  to  the  parish,  craving 

Bread  for  a  starving  wife. 
Bread  for  the  woman  who'd  loved  aae 

Through  fifty  years  of  life; 
And  what  do  yon  think  they  told  me, 

Mocking  my  awful  grief? 
That  <the  House'  was  open  to  va, 

But  they  wouldn't  give  *  out  relief.' 


■Ns.--- 
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•*  I  don*;  to  the  filthy  aUey— 

'TwM  ■  cold,  raw  Chrittmas  efe-^ 
And  the  bakers'  shops  were  open, 

Teniptiag  a  man  to  thiere; 
Bnt  I  clenched  my  fisu  together. 

Holding  my  head  awry, 
So  I  came  to  her  empty-handed. 

And  monmfbliy  told  her  why. 

**Then  I  iold  her  <the  House'  was  opeof 

She  had  heard  of  the  ways  of  tiat. 
For  her  bloodless  cheeks  went  crimsoo. 

And  np  in  her  rags  she  sat, 
Crying, « Bide  the  Christmas  here,  John, 

We've  never  had  one  apart ; 
I  think  I  can  bear  the  hunger, 

The  other  would  break  my  heart.* 

"  All  through  that  eve  I  watched  her. 

Holding  her  hand  in  mine. 
Praying  the  Lord,  and  weeping 

Till  my  lips  were  salt  as  brine. 
I  asked  her  once  if  she  hungered. 

And  as  she  answered  'No,' 
The  moon  shone  in  at  the  window 

Set  in  a  wreath  of  snow. 
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•♦  Thim  the  room  wu  bathed  in  glory, 

And  I  Mw  in  my  darling's  eye* 
The  far-away  look  of  wmder 

That  come*  when  the  ipirit  flie* ; 
And  her  lipt  were  parched  and  parted. 

And  her  reason  came  and  went. 
For  the  rayed  c .'  our  home  in  Devon, 

Where  our  happiest  years  were  spent. 

**  And  the  accents,  long  forgotten. 

Came  back  to  the  tongue  once  mote. 
For  she  talked  like  the  coontry  i'nw 

I  woo'd  by  the  OeTon  shore. 
Then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  trembled. 

And  fell  on  the  rags  and  moaned. 
And,  •  Gire  me  a  crust — ^I'm  famished—. 

For  the  Io»e  of  God  I '  she  groaned. 

"  I  rushed  from  the  room  like  a  madman 

'  And  flew  to  the  workhouse  gate^ 
Crying,  '  Food  for  a  dying  woman  I ' 

And  the  answer  came,  <  Too  late.' 
They  drove  me  away  with  curses  { 

Then  I  foi^ht  with  a  dog  in  the  street, 
And  tore  from  the  mongrel's  clutches 

A  crust  h«  was  trying  to  eat. 


,1 
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'<  Back,  through  the  filthy  by-hnes  ! 

Back,  tliroagh  the  trampled  thuhl 
Up  to  the  exPTf  garret,  -  ^'  ^ 

Wrapped  fai  an  awfol  hush.      "    " 
My  heart  tnik  down  at  the  thre«hoI<^  '  ^ 

Aci  I  panaed  vMi  a  radden  tfar% 
For  tlKfr  in  the  ■h'ry  moonEg^t 

My  Nance  by,  cdd  and  ttSL  '  '   '' 

••  Up  iod«e  blackened  ceiling  :  i'-f  " 
The  Milken  eyet  were  cast— ^  ''"■'  '* 

I  knew  on  thoae  lips  all  bloodkiB  '"  "  '^ 
My  name  had  been  the  httt ; 

8t>^d  caBed  for  ber  abaent  fanafaand^- ' 

0  God  r  had  I  but  known  I— 

Had  odied  in  tain,  and  in  angdrii  '^ 
Had  died  in  that  den-^oSMr. 

•»  Ye^  there^  b  « land  of  lAentjr,''  "^ , ' " 
Lay  a  loring  woman  dttd,       ' '' ''' 

Cruray  iiarved  aod* niirderea  .  ,.~j 

rot  a  nar  of  tte  parini  bre^d*  ^ '" 

At  yonder  gate,  Uit  Chrittmai^    '^ 

1  crived  for  a  hnman  life. 
Yon,  who  would  intt  m  paupert, 

Wiat  rfmf  wmtthndmfif 
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•  ••••• 

"  There,  get  ye  gone  to  your  dinners : 

Don't  mind  me  in  the  least ; 
Think  of  tkw  happy  panpers 

Eatmg  your  Christinas  feast  { 
And  whta  ytm  recoont  th«r  Messmgi      > 

In  your  snog  parochial  way. 
Say  what  yrti  did  for  mr,  too^     -'6  •» Jf'T 

Only  last  Christmas  Day<^     "  '"i- 

'  '•■''■  ■■-'■  ■-■m't  x"'  '^'J 

_;,!<  t;;i  !(."»  ?tj1 
.•tj-iayo  si'jT  "T.         ,  .       .'.    ^;:■•5jl.r  1;  .':i  .A-j'r' 

.-    *;;;?    jfiT  :^  -.*•>.:   .rj   vj-^noi  "'jI 
■>„:d  5iil  Jsg 
-^fi  briE  igr,ia'.oa!  •;;;:.?   -  ■     i;  i-  :-'!  ^o-i 

;::    ■■■3    ;  r'-JfT    -  '  i.i   e  u    .  .  i 


^riti  i» 
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THE  LEVEL  CROSSING 

Tta  dght  o'clock  iip'»  ja«  gone,  nr— the 

Lmmoa  cxpren,  you  oiean  i 
There  ain't  not  anothw  w  ttop»  hete,  not  till 

the  nine-fifteen. 
Got  kny  Inggage  a^^omin'  ?— Oh,  onlj  been 

here  for  the  day. 
Yea,  it'i  a  qoietiah  village  j  neiyr  wat  over-gay. 
We're  glad  of  a  stranger  lometimei,  and  a  bit 

of  the  Lnnnon  newi; 
It't  lonely  up  hefe  at  the  nation,  and  eaay  to 

fetdiebhwi. 
For  I'm  on  till  the  early  morning;  and  many 

and  many  a  night. 
Theresa  never  a  human  being  u  comei  to  blew 

my  light. 

For  the  laat  of  the  traini  at  ttopt  here  it  the 

parly  u  lo  p.m., 
And  then  I'm  alone  with  my  thoughtt  like,  and 

I  ain't  always  fond  o'  them. 
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<^  yooder'f  «  level  crotung,  and  it**  ,  wt  0' 

my  work,  you  know, 
To  watch  here  at  night  for  the  waggon*  a. 

traveUin'  to  and  fro. 
Been  any  accidentt  i    Blew  you !  we're  a  boon 

to  the  local  Presa; 

The  Company  ha»  me  itop  here  jnrt  to  try  fqr 

to  make  'em  lew. 
Why,  only  la»t  year  a  farmer— bat  haren't  yon 

heard  the  tale 
How  old  Farmer  Burton  o'  Birley  wu  killed 

by  the  Limited  Mail  ? 

I  thonght  aa  you  moat  ha'  heaid  t^  for  k  inade 

a  regular  fosa. 
And  they  held  an  inquiry  on  it,  and  they  laid 

the  blame  on  oa. 
We  ought  to  ha'  wen  and  ha'  warned  him, 

•o  the  chap*  on  the  paper  «aid ; 
But  we  none  of  ua  knew  aa  he'd  got  there, 

not  till  we  tee  him  dead. 
They  hrm^t  it  in  accidental,  the  Jury  aa  tried 

the  caaej 

But  it  wat  no  accident  neither,  though  k'a  tathar 
alikelyplac^ 
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Come  and  tit  dowo  in  my  Aaiity,  yon'w  netrly 

an  hoar  to  wait, 
Hyo«  CMt  for  the  r«t  I  can  teB  you  the  atory 

of  Bnrton'i  fate. 
Nerer  mind  how  I  know  it— there'a  plenty  o' 

frikabende  .;    ,  , 
At  knowt  about  Matter  Bnrtoo,  and  why  he 

came  here  and  died ; 
For  the  wtmien  ha'  talked  it  orer,  and  when- 
ever that  comet  about, 
Whererer  there't  tecreu  hidden,  the  women  'H 

hunt  'em  out. 
They  wagged  their  headt  when   he  married 

poor  pennilett  Mercy  L«igh 
Right  00  the  t(f  of  her  hearin'  at  her  Iotct 

wat  drowned  at  tea. 
Lord,  how  the  women  chattered — icandaloni 

thmgt  they  laidi 
Hintio'  the  wanted  a  hntband  to  hide  her  tin 

with  the  dead  1 

Thii  Mercy  Leigh  waa  the  danghter  of  decentith 

honett  fblkt. 
And  Bartoa  had  made  her  an  offcr,  but  the 

treated  iut  word*  at  joket, 
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For  Mercy  mw  hattly  tweiDty,  andBnrtoo 

WM  sixty-two; 
Ht'd   made  a   bit   at  the  farmin,'  and  wa< 

counted  at  well  to  do ; 
He.  made  it  a  joke  himielf  like,  his  lore  for 

••the  pretty  child," 
And  if  anyone  chafed  him  about  it,  that's  what 

he  s^  and  smiled ; 
Sut  osder  his  broad  thick  waistcoat,  right  is 

his  kind  old  heart, 
I  know  a»  her  nonsense  pamed  him,  though  he 

took  it  in  right  good  part. 

It  was  pretty  well  known  in  the  Tillage  that 
Mercy  had  «et  her  cap 

At  the  ton  of  old  Barnes,  the  builder,  a  dare- 
devil sailor  chap; 

And  when  he  was  off  his  cruises,  and  home  for 
a  week  or  so^ 

You'd  meet  him  and  Mercy  together  wherever 
you'd  chance  to  go. 

And  the  last  time  they  parted  he  told  her— 
that's  what  the  gossips  say — 

That  he  reckoned,  with  luck  and  weather,  he'd 
be  bat  a  month  aw^. 
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And  whaa  he  camt  bMk  he'd  wed  her->he 
pUdgedher  hit  aolemn  word; — 

He'd  periifacd  at  t«  with  hit  vettel — tbu  wat 
the  next  we  heard. 

Now,  the  Tery  next  day  thii  Mercy  wac  teen, 

with  a  long  white  fiice, 
A-makm'  for  Chnmleigh  Meadows — that  waa 

old  fiorton't  place — 
And  ^  of  bit  people  told  ii|«  u  ahe  tuyed 

there  half  the  day, 
And  they  heard  her  a-cryii'  and  'lobbm',  and 

moanin'  her  heart  away. 
Bat  vhea  they  came  ont  the  fanner  had  gotten 

her  hand  gripped  tight. 
And  he  kitted  her,  and  laid,  MQod  Uett  youl 

I'll  tpeak  to  your  folks  to-night." 
It  was  known  on  the  morrow  trough  Birley 

that  Mercy  bad  promised  to  wed 
The  £umer  of  Chumleigh  Meadows but  we 

noticed  her  eyes  were  red. 

'Twas  plain  as  her  heart  wai  bnricd  away  in  the 

diitantiea. 
For  I  aaw  her  the  weddin'  morain',  and  her 

iookt  had  i  tale  for  me.      „„  &  m<'. 
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But  ihe  wem  through  the  «vice  b«Tely,  «k1 

the  ftrmer'.  Wg  brown  fiice 
Wa.  bright  with  hi*  loTe  for  Mercy,  thoogh  ht 

Kood  in  a  dead  man'*  olace. 
I  think  diey  wa.  happy  «  fi«t.  too.  for   he 

worshipped  the  ground  she  trod, 
And  went  here  and  there  like  a  sheep-dog. 

obeyin'  her  erery  nod. 
Yet  he'd  p,en  his  name  and  honour  to  a  woman 

who'd  told  him— well, 
What  seldom  to  one  who'd'wed  her  a  woma. 
has  dared  to  tell. 

^"^ n^ "^"*  •^  ""'"*'  "«» <^.  when, 
all  ofa  sudden,  flew 

New.  through  the  streets  of  Birley,  a.  nobody 

tnonght  was  true, 

That  B««s  l«d  e«»ped  the  shipwreck,  and 

W  u*!^  ■  '"'8''>««1  trip ; 

«ed  been  rescued  and   carried  to  Melbourne 

aboard  ofa  sailin' ship. 
She  he«d  it  first  at  the  station-I  shall  „em 

forget  her  cry. 
We  carried  her  into  this  room  here^I  thought 

•he  was  like  to  dic| 


f 
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Bttihe  got  all  right  a  ■ 
hotbud't  arm* 

Ske  vrikcd  like  a  ttpqr 
field*  to  the  &nn. 


aid«ialuB'  her 
bock  thro' the 


In  let*  than  a  month  from  that,  m,  old  Barton 

lay  here  dead ; 
Here,  at  thii  level  croating — *<  Accident,",  m 

the  J  mid. 
But  I  know,  for  the  woman  told  me  who'd 

aeen  her  before  the  'qnett. 
That  for  many  a  night  he'd  murmur,  and  talk 

m  hit  troubled  rest; 
And  he'd  wake  in  the  ni^ht,  and  tell  her,  if  it 

chanced  that  he  should  die. 
That  the  hand  of  God  would  have  freed  her 

for  a  higher  and  holier  tie. 
And  the  ere  at  it  happened  he  kitted  her,  with 

tean  in  hit  eyet,  and  aaid, 
''Mercy,  my  darling!    remember   f'-e  rtojMt 

that  we  were  wed." 

When  he  left  her  that  night  he  told  her  he'd  a 

lawyer  to  tee  in  town. 
He  wma  crotting  there  for  the  platform  when 

the  engine  ttruck  him  down. 


•o 
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TlWi  ham  the  jatj  got  it,  \m  /kaw  «  thine 
or  two  J  ^ 

And  I  my  that  night  when  he  iiMed  her.  h, 
knew  whtt  he  meut  to  dot 

For  hit  wiU  WM  nude,  ud  it  told  her  to  marry 
the  tailor  chap 

If  it  pleated  the  Almighty  to  take  him-^ccident 
too,  mayhap? 

She  went  away  from  the  Tillage,  and  the  Arm 
•nd  the  hoote  were  told. 

And  ihe'd  married  young  Bamet  ere  her  mourn- 
ing wai  barely  a  fortnight  old. 

A  cold-blooded  thing  to  do,  nr?— Not  a  bit  of 

it-     She  wat  right ; 
For  the  knew  what  wat  wearing  hit  heart  out 

when  he  went  to  hit  death  that  night. 
He  laid  down  hit  life  that  a  &ther,  catt  up  from 

the  jawt  of  the  tea. 
Might  haUow  before  God't  altar  the  mother  of 

one  to  be. 
It  wat  jutt  a  month  to  the  day,  tir,  tince  Burton 

wat  found  here  dead. 
That  the  baby  wat  bom  to  Mercy.— Why 

Uettntl  the  lightt  are  red  I 
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I  maK  ran  to  the  box  and  change  'em.    What 

doe*  that  ngnal  mean  i 
Whj(  that  I  mntt  be  wymg  good«iught,  tu,  tat 
•    here  i*  the  nue-fifteok 
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Not  a  word !  not  a  word.  Marguerite  1 

It's  the  step  of  the  priest  on  the  stain. 
Hark!  he  comes  with  his  soft-falling  feet. 

Just  to  trap  me,  the  wretch,  unawares. 
Put  your  hand  on  my  mouth  if  I  speak. 

If  I  breathe  but  a  word  of  the  past ; 
I  can  teU  the  old  fox  by  his  creak ; 

Stand  your  back  to  the  door— make  it  &st  I 

'Tunothe!     Now  I  breathe!     Giremeair. 

For  I  choke  in  this  horrible  stench  j 
Let  the  hunted  beast  die  in  his  lair 

Like  »  beast  that  is  human,  and  French. 
Fhng  the  door  on  ito  hinges,  I  say, 

And  keep  back  the  walls,  lest  they  crush 
And  encompass  and  mangle  their  prey. 

For  the  fern  consumes  me— Hark  i  hush  I 
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All  my  brain  is  aflame,  and  it  reel*. 

And  runs  back  to  that  terrible  time, 
And  I  know  not  whose  figure  'tis  kneels, 

Or  whose  lips  breathe  the  words  of  my  clime. 
Is  it  thou,  O  my  lore  !  that  I  left 

Dead  and  cold  on  the  Uood-sodden  graves  i 
Or  art  priest,  of  all  honour  bereft. 

Come  to  spy  on  the  outcast  who  raves  i 

What 'was  that  i    'Twas  the  roll  of  the  drum. 

Up  and  out,  for  our  lives,  Marguerite ! 
Seize  the  musket  hung  yonder,  and  come ; 

For  the  troops  of  Versailles  line  the  street. 
See !  our  comrades  are  rushing  this  way, 

And  the  city  is  all  in  a  blaze ; 
We  must  fight  for  our  lives,  love,  to-day, 

In  the  kingdom  of  death — P^e  la  Chaise. 

Here,  my  own,  'mid  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 

Let  us  fight  for  the  children  of  France. 
In  the  wind  wave  our  banners  of  red, 

In  the  May  sun  our  drawn  sabres  glance. 
Now,  O  Liberty,  goddess  of  men  I 

We  are  doomed,  but  we  kneel  at  thy  shrine. 
We  are  one  to  the  foul  traitors'  ten, 

Let  our  Uood  lave  thine  altars  divine. 
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Kiw  me  here,  'mid  the  graves.  Marguerite; 
Grip  your  sabre,  and  crouch  by  this  tomb. 

Cut  them  down  as  they  pass  at  your  feet- 
Crying,  «« Traitors,  you  come  to  your  doom  I  " 

Do  you  see,  loTe,  the  legends  they  bear  ?— 
These  headstones  that  shelter  us  now 

And  the  yellow  wreaths,  too,  "  ui  not  friru." 
For  our  brothers,  remember  our  vow! 

For  a  tyrant  our  land  was  betrayed. 

For  a  coward  our  heroes  were  slain. 
Through  our  life-blood  would  Bonaparte  wade 

To  the  height  of  his  glory  again. 
Though  his  throne  has  been  hurled  in  the  dust. 

He  has  covered  our  banners  with  shame. 
And  our  France  is  a  prey  to  the  lust 

Of  the  fiends  who  dishonour  and  maim. 

And  the  troops  of  Versailles,  what  are  they  » 

Tools  of  knaves  who  but  plot  his  return. 
Men  of  Paris,  they're  vipers  to  slay. 

Send  their  souls  into  Hades  to  bum ! 
Wipe  his  stain  from  our  honour,  and  rise 

From  this  carnage  ennoWed  and  free. 
God  of  Justice,  we  cry  to  the  skies,— 

Wheo  have  people  been  tortured  as  we  ? 
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M«perite,  ^e  y«.  there  with  your  «ro«l  > 

OhT^T^V.    ^y.«''««dtothehiI,| 
Oh  Aey  fight  hke  .he^enl.,  thi.  horde 

Of  ftir  w«Mr«n--young_le„derIy  buUt. 
Ti.  Ay  glory,  O  Frtnce,  when  our  girl. 

Wh«  ..  weak  .rm  the  keen  «bre  whirl. 
And  aim.  rtrwght  at  oar  Fatherland',  gyye,. 

Now  tht  ball,  come  like  hail  on  the  rtone.. 
We  are  pent  in  and  caught  by  the  foe , 

C^V''^""'    How.hemo««. 

Creep  away  throngh  the  tomb*_Jet  n.  «, ! 
M«guer.tel  Ma^rie,,     Doyoute^f" 

Sweet,  how  bloody  your  hand.  are.  «rf  Kp, , 
Yon  are  wo«.ded,  my  brare  MargnerL T    ^ 

C»r.ethefiend.!   It'.herlife.bSKiJ,drip., 

You. re  de«l,Marg«rite,  for  our  France, 

H«cefo„Hrm.waif.tC;r,^^- 
B«Ifly.forThie«'butSer.pJ.„e. 
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Where',  our  crown-that  poor  girl',  and  my 
own?  ' 

Where  the  laurel,  we  won  in  the  £ght  i 
She  is  dead— I'm  an  outcatt—aione, 

Yet  we  fought  for  the  people  and  right. 
Now  the  land  that  I  loved  claim,  my  life. 

Were  I  known,  even  here  in  the  ttreet. 
Men  would  .hun  me  ;  and  a.  to  my  wife, 

By  what  name  would  they  caU  Marguerite  I 


Cunt  you,  man— you're  the  priett  after  aU ! 

Lo,  the  mitt  clear,  away  from  my  eye.. 
And  if  any  urange  word.  I  let  tall 

In  my  raTing.  ju.t  now,  they  were  lie.. 
But  I  m  ill,  and  I'm  hnngry-MKl,  prie.t, 

In  thi.  den  I  go  mad,  and  at  time.. 
When  I  WTe,  .narl,  and  map  like  a  beast. 

You  might  fancy  me  tortured  by  crimen 

I'm  a  teacher  of  languages,  please, 
And  a  ferer  ha.  .tricken  me  down ; 

AU  my  paper,  are  right— look  at  these, 
There',  my  name  and  my  age— How  yoa 
frown ! 
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Do  ,oa  timk  I'm  ,  Cnrte  vou.  «» 

know?  '^  ^ 

WBbetrtymeJ     BJ, !  ,*„  need  I  ewe  ? 
Ftni  butohen  can't  kiO  in  Soho. 
Fling  tbtt  door  open  wide!     Gmmml 

I'm  •  Cwnmudtt,  prie«,  tt  death',  door. 
Far  .w,y  fion,  the  Fnnce  thM  I  low, 
J««  one  boon,  ere  I  die,  I  implore,- 

A.  you  hope  for  God',  mercy  .bore : 
When  my  w«lda.p,  „y  „„  M^-guerit^ 

And  my  body  man  hy.  to  itt  re«, 
«•«  h«  Mme  on  the  ttone  at  my  ftet 

And  a  clod  of  French  earth  on  my  bicatt 
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Tain   on    the  right'*   Sal    Grogui,  kaoiu 

againit  the  bar ; 
Wait  m  ahe  tariu  her  head  round—now  yoa 

can  iee  the  tear. 
Iw't   It    aomething    ktathaome,   that   hoiriUj 

weird  grimace?— 
The  barn*  that  hare  blurred  her  feature*  give 

her  a  demon'*  hce. 
She'*    worte    than   the    wandering  leper,  for 

wheacfer  abe  goc*  about 
Folk*  *hudd«-,  and  a*k  in  anger,  "Who  leu 

wch  momtei*  out?" 
And  yet  if  they  knew  her  nory,  and  how  those 

wound*  were  got, 
I  fancy  the    hardest-hearted  would   ptj  her 
awfiil  lob 

You  wouldn't  believe  Sal  Grogan,  that  poor, 

diatotted  wretch, 
Wa*  ever  a  fine  young  woman,  and  reckoned 

a  decent  catch, 
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Shapely,  ud  plnmp,  ,nd  nrettr  _.^ 

good  old  Val,  f'*^'—^  maay  , 

^o  liTed  in  the  court  that  ri-  did.  fi.ri  -_ 
^  for  the  low  of  Sal.™  ^  ^"  "« 
FdJ  ow  Mrf  had  fa^ 

«d  many,  fight         ^""^"^   «»  -T 
^o'^j^S^'^^^-^f-.^eh,, 

":i1;tthix^--^--„ted 

^^**  »P  your  li,«,r.  die  h«u.  «,  I     n,  ^, 
yon  the  re«  outside.  '^ 

I  cottUn't  haye  itnnrf  u         i    . 

Tho«  horrible  wound,  and  wrinkle..  ,i,«.u     ■ 

If.  a  Mckening  dght  to  look  «_did  t™  ^ 
l»wthefe«„re,r„a,__    "^^  y^  »^ 
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A  decent  chap  wM  her  fttho',  u  folk*  in  alleys 

go, 
And  Sal  had  a  very  good  muon  for  wishing 

him  not  to  know. 

Grogan  had  got  the  credit  of  being  a  bit  too 

flash, 
For  nobody  knew  exacdy  how  he  got  hold  of 

cash; 
He  was  always  in  bed  in  the  day-time,  and 

seldom  went  out  till  night. 
And  folks  in  the  alley  whispered,  he  had  to 

keep  out  of  sight. 
But  Sal  she  worshipped  the  fellow,  never  a 

donbt  of  that. 
And  if  anyone  spoke  against  him,  she  answered 

'em  plain  and  pat. 
For  a  couple  of  years,  or  oyer,  affairs  went 

smooth  and  well, 
Then  suddenly  down  the  alley  gossips  had  tales 

to  tell. 

One  had   heard   Grogan    swearing,  and  had 

caught  the  sound  of  bbws 
(The  walls  were  of  hth-and-plaster,  ai^  the 

houses  stood  in  rows); 
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AaoAa  had  teen  Sal  crying,  and  notic«d  a 

brnue  on  her  cheek. 
And  then  the  women  remembered  (he'd  ttawd 

indoon  for  a  week. 
Bm  at  laK  the  whole    .om  knew  it,  for  the 

found*  of  the  itrife  grew  high. 
And  SaUy  ran  oat  aU  bloody,  with  a  big  cat 

O'er  her  eye; 
Jtck  at  her  heels  came  .wearing,  and  waight 

at  hb  throat  he  £ew. 
And  beating  her  down  hr  kicked  her,  qdittiitt 
her  cheek  in  two. 

Then  iome  of  the  women  hitted  hun,  bat  he 

gave  her  another  kick 
Right  In  the  breatt,  and  thia  time Fangh ! 

bat  it  makes  one  sick 
To  tell  of  that  deed  inhuman-it's  common 

enough,  they  say, 
And  down  m  these  court,  it  happen.  p,«ty 

well  CTery  day.  '        r      7 

iW  Sd  WW  j«t  like  a  d««l  thing,  bat  they 
let  Jack  slink  away,  ^ 

And  When  he  was  safo,  policemen  were  beckoned 
to  where  she  lay. 
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They  bundled  her  on  to  •  ttretcher,  and  carried 

her  off  to  Guy's : 
She  wa«  out  in  about  a  fortnight,  with  the  km 


of  one  of  her  eyei. 


She 


yearned  for  her  home  and  huibond— for 
through  all  the  weary  time 
He'd  nerer  been  near  to  tee  her;  ahe  fancied 

he  feared  hit  crime. 
She  had  lent  him  a  gentle  memge,  laying  that 

•he  forgaye; 
She  worthipped  the  man,  remember;  the  waa 

only  hii  humble  ilave. 
She  came  to  her  home,  and  entered,  hoping  to 

find  him  there; — 
And  she  found  him  there,  with  another— « 

woman  young  and  £ur. 
She  knew  the  girl  in  a  moment,  'twaa  a  white- 
faced,  simpering  jade 
She'd  seen  before  with  her  hatband  when  the 
teeda  of  ttrife  were  laid. 

She  looked  in  his  eyet  a  aecond,  at  the  ttood  at 

the  open  door. 
Then  called  on  her  God  to  witnett  he  dkonld 

tee  her  face  no  more. 
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One  i^ice  of  tcora  and  of  louhiiig  oo  the 

•iMiBeleM  pur  the  hnrled. 
Then  gu|iiBg  for  breith  the  Maggered  out  oo 

the  pidlett  world. 

Montht  dipped  amj,  ud  S^  Grogai  no  mor^. 

in  the  court  waa  met 
TBI  one  night  the  wat  teen  near  her  father't, 

»«Uung  to  Hagan'i  Bet 
Her  figore^waa  thnink  and  watted,  and  her  face 

had  grown  to  thin 

That  the  tcnm  of  the  aDey  taw  it,  and  huthed 
their  infernal  din. 

But  right  on  the  todden  tilence  rang  a  woman't 

piercing  crj. 
At  flamet  from  the  crowded  hootet  ihot  roaring 

iq)  m  the  tky. 
It  wat  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  the  flamet 

rote  higher  and  higher. 
And  tpiead  tiU  the  crazy  buildingt  were  wrapped 

in  a  theet  of  fire. 

The  court  wat  filled  in  an  inttant  with  the  Uack 

and  blinding  tmoke, 
And  the  crowd  turged  down  the  entry— an 

t-jiA  one  to  choke  < 


SAL 

Bnt  high  abore 

•hoot 
That  Jack  wai 
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uproar  Salt 

building, 
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a  woman 


one  could  get  him  oat 


and 


no 


The  white-faced  wanton  knew  it— die'd  left 

him  there  and  fled ; 
"She'd  try  to  nve  him,"  the  snifeUed,— «♦  he 

wa*  tipsy,  asieup  on  the  bed. 
She  couldn't  help  it— die  tried  to— but  her  life 

wa*  her  life,  you  know; 
Let  them  a*  jawed  to  mtc  hhn ;  why,  it  was 

death  to  go !  " 
The  light  o'  lore  spoke  truly,  the  flames  had 

spread  and  spreaid ; 
Who  went  up  that    burning    staircase  might 

reckon  themselves  as  dead. 
Ha!    what  is  that?—*  woman?— by  Heayen, 

the  fellow's  wife ! 
She  has  leapt  in  the  fiery  fiimace !     Sal  Grogan ! 

back  for  your  life ' 

Too  late — she  has  gone  for  erer — up  to  an 

awfiil  death. 
Men  strain  their  eyes  in  terror,  and  the  great 

crowd  holds  its  breath. 
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Anhtj 


••T^e  roof  fa  gmn^  ^od  melting! ' 

dioat  the  Ie«l  fidli  &gt 
la  bcMli  of  the  fai%hte«  tilver,  hot  from  the 

fiery  bhwt. 
Back  went  the  crowd  in  a  momentrr^Mw  that 

the  end  wa«  near —  ,...^^,, 

And  then  with  a  rath  ran  isrwvd,  raising  a 

deafening  cheer. 
For  dowK  throqgh  the  Ailing  timber*,  dowa 

throngh  the  raioke  and  flame, 
Bearing  her  heaty  harden,  the  brare  Sal  Grogui 


And  jutt  as  ahe  reached  the  bottom  ahc  aug- 

fc-cd,  and  moaned,  and  fell, 
Bnt  thejr  dragged  her,  Korched  and  MnieleM, 

ont  of  that  bumiqg  helL 
She  had  paid  a  price  for  her  darings  for  fuU  in 

her  &ce,  poor  laatl 
The  molten  lead  had  fidlen  and  left  it  a  tcalded 


T^ejrthoBght  that  ahe'd  die,  bnt  the  didn't,  for 

ahe  Uvad  to  be  the  right— 
Tfct  horribly  Uemidwd  creature  yon  nw  m  the 

bar  to-night. 
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She'a  taken  to  drink,  they  tdl  me.     The  hut- 

btnd  i    Oh,  they  lay 
He  mnttered  a  dnmiun  «Cane  youl"  and 

went  off  to  Lia  wench  next  day. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  » 

Oh,  who  would  thndder  or  sicken,  if  he  knew 

of  the  deed  of  grace 
Enshrined  in  the  ghastly  features  of  poor  Sd 

Grogan's&cel 


Ql 


aOA?    ^.'vlAwlG/.iU    .lA''i 


IK  THE  SHIPKA  PASS 

Yu,  it  u  over,  the  victory's  won. 

The  smoke  it  begimiing  to  roll  away  t 
Jut  for  a  little  the  fighting's  done. 

Still  is  the  field  of  the  fearfiil  fray. 
Draped  oif  the'  arm  with  the  badge  of  red. 

Over  the  fields  the  searchers  go, 
Seeking  the  wounded  among  the  dead. 

And  waving  their  lanterns  to  and  fro. 

A  fair-faced  woman  is  with  the  band — 

Holiest  hers  of  a  woman's  works  1 
'*  Sistei  Louise  of  the  Gentle  Hand," 

So  she  is  called  by  the  wounded  Turks  i 
And  never  such  beautiful  eyes,  I  ween. 

Lighted  a  soldier's  path  to  God, 
And  never  a  £urer  dame  was  seen 

Kneeling  by  death  on  the  blood-stained  sod. 

English?     Oh,  yes!  they  can  tell  you  that. 
And  wedded— she  wears  the  emblem  ring  j 

A  widow  they  gness,  when  the  soldiers  chat- 
That  is  the  most  yoor  questions  bring  t 

40 
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^ 
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But  tlw  weight  of  an  awful  grief  ihe  bean 
Hidden  away  in  her  heaving  breaat, 

And  ever  the  look  on  her  &ce  the  wean 
Of  the  toul  that  it  weary  and  pine*  for  r<it. 

But  here  m  the  Shipka  Pan  to-night. 

Dropping  behind  in  the  turgeon't  trai^ 
She  glidet,  like  an  angel  <^  holy  light, 

Down  through  the  row*  of  the  gory  dain— 
Shutting  the  lid*  of  the  (taring  eye*. 

Stretching  the  limb*  for  their  laat  repoae. 
Catching  the  whitpered  word  that  lie* 

On  the  lip*  that  the  thrill*  of  death  mcloie. 

Here,  'mid  the  wreck  of  a  thouaand  bravea, 

Shattered  and  (hot  in  a  hopele**  canae, 
White  and  wan  in  the  moonlight  wave*. 

O'er  a  heap  of  (lain  aee  the  mut  pau(e 
Paoae  for  a  moment,  and  red  away, 

Smitten  aa  if  by  a  aabre  (trokc. 
For  there  at  her  feet  two  wounded  lay. 

Their  hctt  Mack  with  the  battle  tmoke. 

She  haa  gazed  on  death  in  a  hnndred  (hape*, 
And  the  horrible  woimda  of  the  modem  (trifc, 

Btt  now  from  her  lipa  •  cry  e(capc* 

Aa  ahe  bend*  her  car  for  the  *ound*  of  lift. 
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Two  Jom  betnyed,  at  her  crtTw  ftet 
Hnrf«ndMdIoTer!     OGod.boTe 


If  Mwcy  th«»  be  for  the  ^i^rf  jia- 
&L?i.^Z^  to  d«  u^one  JZ. 

^wonc?,^  the  Aheri.g  womiT^ed-^ 
T»  .  dre«»_  <I««n  of  the  long  «,. 

W«h  IM.  cewele.  chiding  of '  Fooli.h  girf  I  • 
He  «  jedou^  thi.  burly  lord  of  mine.      ^ 
Jedou.of.«tlep«ehMd»meG«y, 
^rTTuT  •»  *=««fi^  ««» draw  the  Im^ 
B«Il.ke,o.,Mehi»-Iknownot;;hy. 

'  S;iiT~"*^'  HuTe left i« home-. 
M.  iinck  me,  wounded  my  wonum'i  pnde. 

A«d  the  til,  of  our  flight  i,  f„  «Kl  widlT 
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Gny  heara  from  h«mie  j  lie  ha*  tnwty  friend*, 

Who  give  u  the  newt  of  mjr  husband'*  qnest  i 
In  a  letter  to-day  one  tidingi  Knd«, 

My  thame  u  aafe  in  my  hnibaad'a  breast. 
"  I  hate  him  now !     Had  he  sought  the  law, 

The  law  would  at  least  hare  set  me  free. 
What  was  it  stayed  Lis  hand?    He  ,4nm 

That  Guy  mgbt  havt^votm  Us  mmt  to  me. 
A  fig  for  such  love  as  his,  I  say. 

It  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  named  with  Guy's  | 
For  me  be  has  flung  the  world  away, 

And  I  am  the  world  in  his  noble  eyefc 
«•  'Ti*  a  dream— a  dream.     Do  I  hear  aright  i 

He  has  told  my  people  'twas  his  the  blame. 
And  now  he  is  going  abroad  to  fight ; 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  shields  my  hxae ! 
Raymond  J  my  husband!     O  God,  I  was  mad. 

Ever  to  torture  a  heart  so  true ! 
He  is  my  husband — O  that  he  had 

Nerer  a  cause  my  love  to  rue ! 

« I  have  parted  for  ever  from  Guy  to-day  % 
Never  again  will  I  look  on  his  face : 

Prom  the  haunts  of  men  I  will  wander  away. 
Hiding  for  ever  my  soul's  disgrace. 
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The  ^orioM  E«  k  •Maze  with  w , 
I»«miMioB  of  BMTcy  Buy  guilt  Mone— 

I  MD  Sitter  LouiK,  of  the  Ambaknce  Corpi, 
I  am  here  with  the  dead  to-oight,  ahme. 

"  S"  "*  "^  ""^  ^  ^*»"*'  ■*»«ae ! 

The  HMt  of  the  night  wind  cooli  my  brow. 
A  wamoo  and  wicked,  am  I  too  rile 

.T^"^^  "^""^  ««•  «o  purge  me  now  ? 
■IHtdream— a  dream-blood  hat  toned  m. 
Dram;  ' 

I  win  not  look  at  thew  thingi  below ; 

Thmare  the  lighta  of  the  aorgeoa'a  tniin-. 

Ont  hot  they  iMrme  not-oo  they  go ! 

"  How  cold  come,  the  Watt  of  the  icy  north. 

It  ieiu.  my  throw  and  ttop.  my  breath : 
Or  haa  Thy  mercrfbl  word  gone  forth » 

H«band  and  lorn,  or  dyhig  or  dead, 

Room,  if  your  bra«  KwU  be  not  loth. 
Room  for  the  woman  to  lay  her  head, 
mo^nu«d    your    Ure^   and    Wed    yo. 
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••  Htwband  and  low— oh,  tpeak  one  word. 

Here  m  the  gloom  of  die  EaMern  night ! 
They  aiuwer  me  not,  they  have  not  heaid. 

Or,  hearing,  they  have  not  beard  aright. 
How  came  yon  lying  here  tide  by  ode^ 

Here  in  the  ranks  of  the  ilaaghteicd  Turka? 
Speak  to  your  miatress— tell  your  Wde, 

While  itiU  ia  my  brain  aome  reaaon  hrka. 

MBothofthemdcKll     I  am  glad 'tu  ao^ 
For,  taking  a  hand  of  each  in  mine, 

I  can  kiaa  them  both  DOW  they'll  neither  know. 
And  whisper  their  names  to  the  King  divine. 

Husband  and  lover,  here  hand  m  hand 

Our  bodies  will  lie  m  the  blood-stained  grass  t 
And  at  dawn  to-morrow  the  searching  band 
Will  give  ua  one  grave  in  the  Shipka  Pass." 
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BILLYH  ROSE 

Biu.T'a  docU  and  goat  to  glory— m  m  fiilly*! 

cuter  Nell : 
Tbat't  a  tale  I  know  about  them  wen  I  poet 

I  would  tell ; 
Soft  k  corner  with  perAiine  ladeo,  like  a  brauh 

of  cpuntryair 
Wafted  down  the  iilthjr  a%»  briagmg  ftagnnt 

odoura  thcrcw     ;«  u>  :<«£*■.  i  ^..-i,  '       ' 

la  diat  nk  and  fihhy  alfey,  long  ago  one 
winter'i  day, 

Dying  quick  of  want  and  few,  hapleia,  patient 
BOIy  lay, 

While  beade  him  aat  hia  ibter,  in  the  garret*! 
diimd  gloom. 

Cheering  with  her  gentle  pr-tence.Billy'a  path- 
way to  the  tomb. 

Many  ataleofelfandfairydidaheteUthe 
dying  child, 

TiU  hia  eyet  lo«  half  their  anguith,  and  hia 
worn,  wan  featniea  amiled. 
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T«le»   iMTttlf  had  hcanl  lap-liMMd,  caaght 

•mid  the  Babel  loar, 
Liiped  about  by  tmy  goiopa    playing  taati 

their  mothert'  door. 

Theo  ihe  fidt  his  waned  fingen  tighten  feeUv 

Mthetold 
How  beyood  this  diaaal  aU«y  lay  a  land  «f 

■tuning  gold, 
Whuf,  when  all  the  pain  waa  ow— where, 

when  all  the  tears  were  ihe<U- 
He  would  be  a  white-frocked  aogd,  wkh  a 

gold  thing  on  hit  bead. 

Then  the  told  tome  garUed  •t9ry  of  a  kind- 

eyed  Saviour's  lore. 
How  he'd  built  for  Utde  children  great  big 

playgrouttda  vp  aboTe, 
Where  they  lang  and  pkyed  at  hop^otch  and 

«t  horwa  all  the  day. 
And    where    beadles    and    policenwn    nem 

frightened  them  away. 

ThUwas  NeU's  idea  of  Heafen— just  a  hit  of 

what  she'd  heard. 
With  a  littk  bit   ioTcmed.  anl  a  littk  hk 

inferred. 
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Bqt  her  biMher  lajr  ind  litteiied,  and  he 


to  nndentud, 
For  he  doeed  hi*  tjtt  nd  mnrmnred  he  eonki 
•ee  the  Promited  Land. 

*'Yti,"  he  whupered,  « I  can  tee  it — I  can 

lee  it,  sifter  Nell; 
Oh,  the  childrea  look  to  happy,  and  they're 

all  to  ftiong  and  well; 
I  can  tee  'them  there  with  Jetnt — He  it  playing 

with  diem,  too  I 
Let  nt  ran  away  and  job  them,  if  there't  room 

for  me  and  yon." 

She  wai  eightr  thn  little  maiden,  and  her  Hie 

had  all  been  tpent 
In  the  garret  and  the  alley,  where  they  starred 

to  pay  the  rent ; 
Where  a  dnmken  ftther't  corset  and  a  drunken 

mother's  blows 
Drore  her  forth  into  the  gutter  from  the  day's 

dawn  to  its  close. 

Bat  the  knew  enough,  this  outcast,  jutt  to  tell 

the  linking  boy, 
•^Ym  mutt  die  before  you're  able  aH  thete 

faietting*  to  enjoy. 
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ToB  mMt  die,"  ihe  whitpered,  "Billy,  and  I 

am  not  eren  ill ; 
Bat  I'M  come  to  you,  dear  brother,— yet,  I 

promite  that  I  will. 

•Ytm  are  dying,  little  brother,— yon  are  dying, 

oh,  M  faat ; 
I  heard  father  My  to  mother  that  he  knew  yon 

conldn't  latt. 
TbefwQi  pot  yon  in  a  cofHo,  then  you'll  wake 

and  be  up  there. 
While  Tm  left  alooe  to  rafter,  in  thit  gum 

bkdt  and  bare." 

**Te^  I  know  it,"  answered  Billy.     «  Ah,  but, 

titter,  I  don't  mind. 
Gentle  Jem  will  not  beat  me ;  He't  nM  cmel 

ornnkind.' 
But  I  caa't  help  thinking,  Nelly,  I  •hould  like 

to  take  away 
Something,  ritter,  that  you  gsTe  me,  I  might 

look  at  erery  day. 

"  In  the  nramer  yon  remember  how  the  mitdoa 

took  01  out 
To  a  great  green  lotdy  meadow,  where  wt 

^ayed  and  ran  about^ 

o 
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And  the 


van  that  took  u  halted  bj  a  rawet 


bright  patch  of  land. 
Who*  the  fine  red  UoMoma  gnw,  dear,  half 
a*  big  u  mother'i  Ivad. 

MNell,  I  atked  the  good  kind  teacher  iHiai 

they  called  rach  flower*  aa  thoae. 
And  he  told  me,  I  remember,  that  the  pmty 

name  waaroie. 
I  have  n^er  Men  them  once,  dear— h«w  I  wi* 

that  I  had  one  I 
Jait  to  keep  and  think  of  yon,  Nell,  nbta  Vm 

vf  beyond  the  mm." 

Not  a  word  uid  littk  Nelly;  but  at  night,  when 

Billy  ilept. 
On  ah*  flnng  her  scanty  garacnu  and  then 

down  the  stain  she  crept/ 
Throng  the  silent  streeu  of  London  she  ran 

nimbly  as  a  fawn, 
Rvnning  on  and  running  ever  till  the  night  had 

changed  to  dawn. 

When  the  foggy  son  had  risen,  and  tbc  mist 

had  cleared  away, 
AU  anwnd  her,  wrapped  in  soowdtifi,  thai* 

the  open  country  lay. 
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She  «M  tired,  her  limb*  were  fiozen,  and  the 

roads  had  cut  her  feet, 
Bat  there  came  no  flowery  garden*  her  poor 

tearfiil  eye*  to  greet. 

She  had  traced  the  road  by  aaking — die  had 

learnt  the  way  to  go ; 
She  had  fiarad  the  &moaa  meadow— it  wu 

wrapped  in  cmel  *now. 
Not  a  battcreap  or  daity,  not  a  dnde  Terdam 

blade 
^i>omA  k*  head  abrre  it*  pri*on.    Then  *he 

knelt  her  down  and  prayed. 

^Hth  her  eye*  npcatt  to  heaven,  down  *he  *ank 

upon  the  ground. 
And  *he  prayed  to  God  to  tell  her  where  the 

ro*e*  might  be  found. 
Then  the  cold  bla*t  numbed  her  *en«e*,  and  her 

•ight  grew  (trangely  dim ; 
And  a  mdden,  awful  tremor  aeemed  to  aeiae 

her  every  limb. 

"Oh,  a  ro*el "  the  moaned,  "good  JeMi»— 

just  a  rose  to  take  to  Bill !  " 
And  a*  *he  prayed  a  chariot  came  thuaderiat 

down  the  hill. 
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And  •  ladj  ttt  dMre,  toying  with  m  red  mi^ 

rare  and  tweet; 
Aa  tliepaaMd  the  fing  it  from  her,  and  it  fell 

atNeUy'afeet 

Jut  a  word  her  lonlhad  ipokn.  eaaatd  km 

ladyihip  to  fiet,  -        ,, 

AMd  th^ropi  had  been  hia  preacnv  wdit  fhng 

it  in  a  pet. 
B/ft  tint  foot  haif<4itind«l    Nelly  '*^t^  k 

fidkn  from  the  *km, 
And  she  mnrmored,  "Thank  yon,  Jen>!  »  m 

ihe  claaped  the  dainty  prize.  ' 

Lo  that  night  from  out  the  alley  did  a  chfld'a 
•ool  paM  away, 

From  dirt  and  tin  and  misery  to  where  God'a 
children  play.  '    ' 

Lo  1^  night,  a  wild,  fierce  snowrtonn  bnrtt'^ 

rary  o'er  the  land, 
Aad  at  mom  they  fend  NeU  frozen,  with  the 

red  rote  in  her  hand. 
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Bflly't  dead  and  gone  to  glory— <o  u  Billy'i 

titter  Nell  J 
Am  I  bold  to  My  this  h^pened  in  the  land 

viwre  ugeli  dwell : — 
That  the  cfaadren  met  in  heaven,  after  all  their 

earthly  won. 
And  that  NeUy  kiaied  her  brother,  and  «aid. 

"BaBy,  hm'a  your  «»»•? 


'I.i 
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P>OM  northern  land*  the  anger  canM^ 

I  btde  him  (trike  hit  harp  and  try 
The  ttory  that  I  knew  by  name, 

Yet  none  may  nng  le«t  traitors  npj—' 
For  in  dut  minttrel'a  natire  clime 

The  wordB  are  treaion  black  as  night. 
Thus  ran  his  song,  in  rugged  rhyme, 

With  simple  words  and  moral  trite. 

**  I  may  not  mention  time  or  ^.lace, 

I  may  not  breathe  my  hero's  name. 
Lest  one  of  his  proud,  haughty  race 

Should  blush  to  find  the  story  fame; 
I  would  not  sting  the  liring  cheek 

To  honour  now  the  noble  dead. 
Let  God  above  His  vengeance  wreak 

If  aught  shall  bow  the  guilty  head. 

MO'cr  nighty  hordes  his  &ther  rrigned, 
And  he  stood  nearest  to  the  throne. 

And  all  his  people's  lore  he  gained ; 
Throqgliaat  the  land  his  worth  was  knowa. 
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Hit  ^eech  wm  wrft,  md  through  hit  eyet 

There  ahone  a  light  Mrene  acd  clear, 
Good  Nature's  beacoo,  to  appriie 

The  tempert-tott  •  There's  safety  here.' 
«  Before  the  world  he  wore  his  rank 

With  majesty  and  regal  mien  { 
But  far  from  men,  he  lowly  sank. 

And  hid  his  head  his  hands  between* 
And  cried,  <  Oh,  peasant  in  yonr  cot ! 

Oh,  weary  hands  that  dig  and  toil, 
I  euTy  you  yonr  glorious  lot. 

Rough  children  of  the  grateful  soil.' 

•*  Hanh  fetters  wee  his  princdy  chains. 

They  caged  the  noble  heart  that  beat 
To  share  his  people's  joys  and  pains 

And  walk  the  world  with  carelea  feet  i 
To  fling  the' mask  of  state  aside. 

And  be  God's  noUe  work — a  man  > 
Hemmed  in  and  barred  by  pomp  and  prida^ 

He  pined  the  stream  of  fate  to  span. 
**  For  in  his  visions  came  two  stars. 

That  shone  and  made  his  way  seem  &ir  | 
They  gkamed  between  his  prison  bare,        .  7 

And  hade  him  seek  the  outer  air. 
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And  thoK  twin  light*  were  maideii  cTca,     ' 
Two  tfukt  that  let  hu  loul  attir. 

A  crown  wai  hi* — a  certain  prize ; 
But  he  woDld  giw  the  world  for  her ! 

"  For  her,  a  pca«ant,  lowly  bom, 

A  £ur-&ced,  laughing,  taucy  girl. 
Whom  high-bred  yoDth  ihonld  riiun  or  «con— 

The  4tnghter  of  an  nnfreed  churl. 
'Orintka,'  in  hit  dreamt  he  moaned, 

<  I'd  rather  thare  a  hut  with  thee 
Than  reign  a  deqiot  high  enthroned  I 

What  cruel  &te  made  prince  of  me? 
<*  And  to  at  latt  there  came  a  day 

When,  flinging  rank  and  name  ande^ 
He  lought  the  Tillage  &r  away, 

And  wooed  and  won  a  peaMnt  bride. 
Nor  dreamed  the  of  hia  h^h  etute. 

But  thought  it  equal  with  her  own. 
And  took  him  for  her  lawful  male 

When  faith  had  ripened— lore  had  grown. 
"Mined  from  hit  father*!  conrt  by  few, 

He  tisfiriled,  to  the  gotnp  ran  i 
Yet  where  he  dwdt  the  monarch  knew, 
Aad  tent  hii  apiei  die  place  to  acHk 
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They  brought  him  word ;  their  crafty  hands 
The  (kein  untangled  and  unwound. 

And  ihowed  the  heir  to  mighty  lamit 
In  hnmUe  wedlock  tied  and  bound. 

**The  nre't  fierce  eyebrows  met  in  rage, 

And  o'er  hit  Ace  black  shadow*  passed  t 
A  solemn  oath  he  did  engage 

That  day  the  dores  should  coo  their  Ust< 
His  kingly  Uood  ran  chill  to  think 

The  issue  of  his  loins  should  e'er 
Look  downward  to  the  mod,  and  link 

^^h  beings  bred  and  nurtured  there. 

«  That  ere  a  secret  band  set  out 

To  seize  and  bring  the  recreant  son— 
The  Tile)  debased,  unprincely  lout — 

Who  outrage  on  his  rank  had  done. 
They  tore  him,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

From  pale  Orinska's  wild  embrace  { 
And  ere  the  dawning  day  was  light 

The  sire  and  son  stood  free  to  ftce. 
« <  What  devil,  boy,'  the  monarch  cried, 

<  Hatti  urged  thee  to  M»  deed  of  shkrai) 
To  herd  with  peasants — seek  a  bride 

From  T«rmia  all  toe fosl  to  name? 
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Ik  trcMoo,  knafc^  Mgumt  my  thiowt 

DUioooor  to  your  princdj  gnufe) 
Batbittcriy  tliaU  both  atone— 

The  duuneleM  mb,  the  wanton  jade  I ' 
*'*SiK^'  quoih  the  too,  and  bowed  hia  head, 

'  I  am  a  pcaMtt,  and  no  prince  i 
My  brother  is  yow  heir  instead ; 

I'Tctahed  the  rank,  nor  craved  it  siacs. 
A  peatant,  with  a  peaaant  wifcv 

I'll  pan  ray  dayi  in  healthy  toil. 
Rear  hardy  children  to  the  life, 

And  cUffl  my  guerdon  from  the  loa.' 

"Poor  fool,  to  think  inch  joya  can  be  1 

He  knew  not  how  Orintka  lay 

Stabbed  to  the  heart— her  murderer*  free,    i 

Since  bat  the  monarch's  tool*  were  they 
He  knew  at  Jaat,  yet  ahcd  no  tear, 

But  cried,  •  Oh,  curae  of  kingly  tway  1 
E'en  that  he  hold«  in  life  moit  dear 

A  priace'i  love  can  only  day  1  „;,  jjj 
*"My  Uit  was  bvt  the  fierce,  hot  blast. 

That  scorched  the  rose  and  left  it  dead! 
O  sin,  that  t'er  mae  eyes  were  cut    -^d  >T 

To  whee  it  Uottoiaed  pure  and  roAf;  j 
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Had  I  trnt  wooed  my  love  in  (port. 
Or  damned  her  soul  to  please  a  whim, 

I  bad  not  tinned  against  his  court 
Or  put  thi(  bloody  deed  on  him. 

«• « Farewell,  O  irorld  1     I  cannot  purge 

Tbe  princely  poison  in  my  veins, 
Yet  from  the  grave  we  all  emerge 

To  where  one  level  rank  remaini. 
There  prince  and  peasant  shall  be  one, 

And  there  my  dearest  love  doth  wait.* 
That  night  a  daring  deed  was  done, 

And  Cnar  wept  bis  first-bom's  fate." 


Tbe  singer  ceased.    I  wOl  not  say 

If  I  believe  his  story  true ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  perchance  they  may 

Who  search  the  page  of  bist'ry  through. 
There  have  been  kings  wbott  lives  were  sad. 

Who,  all  unwilling,  played  the  part) 
Since,  like  Orinska's  kvd,  they  had, 

OAualgjft— a  human  heart  1  -,^ 


DURING  HER  MAJESTY'S 
PLEASURE 

Wbo  IIP  I'm  mad  ?    The  coward  knavei 

Who  thought  to  tare  my  woman's  neck  ? 
The  mnrdefed  lie  within  their  graTC^ 

B«  taoe  I  wroQj^t  the  bloody  wreck. 
Hath  not  a  mother  right  to  ahield 

Her  children  fnm  the  yawning  hell  i 
In  mercy  God  the  tmth  revealed, 

And  claimed  the  lifet  I  loTcd  too  well. 

Whence  come  you,  man,  to  question  me? 

If  that  you  be  by  Justice  sent 
To  say  that  now  my  end  shall  be, 

Became  my  judges'  hearts  relent, 
I'll  prore  to  you  that  I  am  sane ; 

Since  life  is  torture,  let  me  die ; 
For  outraged  laws  I  wonM  be  slain ; 

My  children  call  me  from  on  high. 

fio 
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He  kined  my  lips,  and  called  me  tail, 

Hit  fierce  ftlw  eyes  shone  into  mine  t 
The  man-fiend  lured  me  to  his  lair, 

And  I  was  drunk  with  love  m  wim. 
Our  hands  were  bound  in  H<dy  Church, 

We  had  God's  akar  and  a  priest : 
God  gave  a  man  my  soul  to  smirch. 

Man  gare  my  body  to  a  beast. 

Ton  think  a  woman  mad  who  speaks 

A  language  fed  on  wtmian's  I^ 
Where  man,  her  master,  simply  seeks     -^ 

For  words  of  lore  in  honeyed  diips< 
What  godhead  do  you  claim,  O  men,      ' 

To  make  our  bring  serre  your  joys. 
In  prisoned  space  our  lives  to  pen  i 

Are  women  but  your  sawdust  toys  t 

I  ask  your  pardon,  stranger  knight. 

Who  sought  the  captire  in  her  gaol ) 
Believe  you  have  not  heard  aright, 

My  1^  shall  frame  a  smoother  tale  i 
I  yield  to  fiite — I  rare  no  more — 

I  was  the  fool  (11  women  are  t 
No  higher  did  my  spirit  soar 

Than  just  to  make  a  man  iu  star. 


iHi 
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A  man!     Oh,  I  could  tw  thi.  ftce 
_^Un^  the  hot  Wood giMhed  «od  welUd, 
My  m't  damnatioa  wu  iti  grace 

Which  fim  hi*  eye*  to  mine  iiapeHed. 
Mnat  I  be  mad  becnue  I  ihriek 

And  moui  beneath  the  ]uh  of&tti 
Or  cry  the  heaven*  on  him  to  wreak 

The  Tengeaace  or  my  deathlem  hatef 
For.lookJ  theteh«idi  that  wear  hiirini 

Are  led  with  blood  that  left  hii  fetM. 
Mydeadbabei'aoiilitOitain»iid«i,t 
And  work  itt  e»a  in  their  hraiafc* 
When  year  by  year  he  Tiler  grew. 

And  hi»  foul  nature  came  to  light, 
I  prayed  God  take  them  ere  I  kww 
Their  bud  and  hlomm  hid  the  Wight 

^l^**»d«>t.    Oh,  the  Tilett  thief 

Who  robt  a  child  that  trip*  to  tchool 
Might  hail  my  craTcn  lord  a«  chie^ 

For  I  wa«  but  a  baby  fool— 
A  woman  weak— a  trusting  wife  j 

He  stole  my  youth  and  health  and  faith. 
Shut  out  the  light  from  all  my  life. 
And  left  me  but  loTe'i  moaning  wraith. 
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MyhiuUnd!     Faugh!  njliftmBnot, 

And  burn  utd  UkIccb  at  they  link 
A  word  w  holy  with  the  (hune 

Of  him  who  brought  me  to  the  brink,— 
Who  took  me,  heart  and  «m1  and  flesh. 

To  lead  me  to  the  gu^«nd  cry^ 
"To  get  thee  firom  m0M^  medi 

There  only  doth  the  roadway  Ik." 

A  parting  blow-^  parting  oath— 

A  deril'i  £ice— a  fierce  fivcweU  j 
He  left  the  children-...Jeft  them  both~ 

To  share  on  earth  their  mother'i  hell  { 
To  tofl  and  ttarre— <he  dumdeM  hoondl^ 

To  die  for  any  help  but  mine; 
For  we  were  pennileM,  I  found. 

And  then  I  prayed  for  help  diTine. 

And  in  the  night  God  came  to  me. 

And  showed  me,  in  a  ghastly  dream. 
How,  if  they  liwl,  my  boys  would  be 

Attainted  from  the  parent  strciMn ; 
That  through  their  veins  his  poison  ran. 

And  in  their  souls  his  nature  slept. 
I  laid,  "The  seed  shaU  not  be  man," 

Yet  all  that  day  I  only  wept. 
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B«  whm  the  night  wm  oome  thty  hy  -< 

In  gentle  ihiraber  liie  bjr  aide. 
And  then  God  nerved  my  hand  to  May 

The  nuhing  of  life'*  crinMon  tide. 
So  awift  I  their  advation  wronght. 

The  anile  of  ahep  atiU  kept  iu  pUce— 
Only  a  holier  look  dauh  faronght 

Tol^htcMdipladdbiri^Ace.      IT 
So  they  were  aaved  from  Satan'a  graap^ 

AndGodhaagotthem«afeand  wholes 
No  woman  now  they  e'er  can  daap 

^^th  demon  haada  and  aear  her  aonL 
-  And  that  I  did  djia  nohle  deed. 
And  dew  the  fitther  in  die  aont. 
My  earthly  jndget  take  no  heed, 

Bnt  each  who  hears  me  dirinki  and  Oaum. 
They  hold  me  here  to  drire  me  nuu^ 

To  wreak  A«r  Tengeance.    Ay,  I  know^ 
Hark  to  the  wailing  low  and  lad; 

My  children  caU  me— let  me  go!    * 
O  man,  in  mercy  bortt  thew  chain., 

Giw  me  my  death  a«  act  of  lo»e : 
Life  mock*  a  mother't  deathlcM  paine-  i 

Whoae  babie*  wait  with  God  abow*' 


TWO  WOMEN 

I\>-Niairr  i»  a  midiiight  meetiiig,  and  the  Earl 

it  in  the  chair ; 
There'*  food  and  a  littk  acrmon  for  all  who 

enter  there, 
Fot  all  of  our  erring  mten  who,  finding  their 

trade  ia  alack. 
Have  tine  to  tit  down  and  liaten  to  the  holy 

men  in  black. 


To-night  it  a  midnight  meeting,  and  in  from 

the  filthy  atreet 
They  are  bringing  the  wretched  wanton*  who 

ain  fiv  a  cnut  to  eat } 
There'*  cake  to  be  had,  and  coffee,  aa  well  a* 

the  brimttone  tracta 
That  paint  in  inch  flaming  coloora  the  end  of 

tb^erilact*. 


">J  ^j«i  aij  lu 
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There'i  c»ke  to  be  had,  and  cofte,  and  a  leat, 

and  wannth  and  light, 
And  ihelter,  for  juat  a  little,  from  the  pidkH 

laah  of  night; 
And  ai  for  the  tooldiag  sermon— though   it 

comet  through  the  preacher's  nose— 
There'*  a  bit  «if  i^  now  and  then,  too,  that 

tellt  on  the  ghastly  rows. 

There  are  speaks  ra  the  ruddled  Aces  when  a 

long-lost  chord  is  struck ; 
For  women  are  quick  to  whimper  when  they're 

ill  and  are  out  of  lack. 
Some  picture  of  early  childhood— of  the  inm,- 

cent  long  ago» 
Is  raMd  by  an  artful  preacher,  and  the  tears 

begin  to  flow. 

It  is  only  a  trick  of  the  platform,  a  trick  that 

they  al%8y<  try. 
For  they  reckon  it  half  the  battle  if  the  women 

«ie  made  to  cry ; 
They  soften  them  down  and  smooth  them,  and 
_    ttea  when  they're  rfjw  for  seed, 
They  paint  them  an  awful  picture  of  the  end 
of  the  lift  they  lead. 
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To-night  it  a  nidnii^  meeting,  ud  out  of  the 

rain  and  dirt 
Ther^  crc^  in  a  infiil  woman— drenched  ia 

her  draggled  akirt, 
l^endied  an  the  gandy  feathert  that  droq>  in 

her  thapeleii  hat, 
And  lier  iunr  hkaga  over  her  ahonldera  in  a  wet, 

untidy  mat. 

She  heart  of  the  fiery  fiimace  dut  ijraitt  for  the 

wicked  dead;  .,,...^ 

„0f  the  torture  in  ttore  for  the  ontntt  who  tint 

for  her  daily  bread } 
She  heart  that  a  God  of  mercy  haa  bniit,  on  a 

tnnlit  thore, 
A  havea  of  rett  eternal  for  thoae  who  thaU  tin 

no  more. 

Anon  by  the  tikaft  waten  the  kneelt,  with  her 

eyet  opcatt. 
And  wlnipert  her  Heavenly  Father,  *<  O  God, 

I  have  tinned  my  latt. 
Here,  in  thia  crael  city,  to  live  I  muit  tin  the 

tin; 
Save  me  hom  tkat,  O  Fathn  l-^itj^  and  talie 


mem. 


.•iDr.J  i;.'lrf:ijo'^ 
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Apimgeia  the  naddy  nm,maToa  the  chfll 
oightair, 

A«l  the  ««»  ,qK«  thtir  hewm  .  nagrim 
■uterbew;  i-a— 

8hehMkmith««m«f«hecityfrB«||. 
wnl  in  the  river  •lime^ 

a»  ha.  Wight  ibr  the  po-i«i  h,«a  tfcn^ 
the  door  of  •  deadly  r*  ^^ 


WI  in 


To-Bight  is  a  midnight  neeting- 

"  ettem  tquare 

And  r«k  and  f«hlon  v>d  he«tty,  ^  ,  Prin^e 

of  the  blood  are  there  J 
In  the  Kght  of  a  thousand  tapen  the  jewelled 

botomt  gleam. 
And  die  cheeL.  of  the  men  are  fkASa-   ^ 

the  eye*  of  the  women  beam. 

Round  m  the  «.aoiii  gafep  the  Ugh-^orn 
maidi  are  iwnng, 

a«|«d  in  the  arm.  of  «,rf,  whoae  «ce  i.  OQ 
er  ry  tongue  5 

And  the  ttately  Normw,  mother,  look  on  liie 

•cene  with  pride 
If  the  nwr'  i,  only  wedthy  wi  in  Mich  of  a 

yonthfnl  bride.  'T^ 


?ri  / 
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B«t  fiur  abore  all  the  women  is  tbe  bnntiAil^ 

Counteia  May, 
And  wnOthy  aad  great  and  titled  yield  to  her 


queenly 


sway; 


Her  tiiey  dcljgitt  to  honoor,  iw  tliey  are  pnud 

to  know. 
For  wherever  the  Countess  yisits,  a  Prince  of 


the  blood  will  go. 


The 


story  is 
noble  dame 


gossip;    there  isn't  a 


That  bows  to  the  reigning  beauty  but  knows  of 

her  evil  fine. 
She  is  married — had  sens  and  daughters  when 

she  hnmoured  a  Prince's  whim; 
But  her  hnsfaand  is  proud  of  her  conqaest tlw 

Prince  is  a  friend  to  Urn. 

The    bishop    who    christens    her   babies,  the 

coachman  who  driTes  her  pair, 
The  maid  who  carries  her  letters,  the  footman 

behind  her  chair. 
The    Marquis,  her    white-haired    fether,   her 

brothers,  so  gossips  say — 
All  know  of  the  guilty  passion  of  the  Prince 

and  the  Countess  May. 
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The  iotn  at  the  Court  are  opes,  and  the  grcM 

Lord  Chamberlain  bowit 
Though  he  kaowa  that  the  titled  vaMoa  hat 

boken  her  marriage  rova; 
And  ail  of  the  coortim  flattei-,  and  atrire  for  a 

Awndly  glance 

On  her  whom  the  Prince  delighta  in  who  daraa 

to  look  aakance  i 

She  ii  crowned  with  the  world'*  fredi  roaet; 

no  tongue  haa  a  word  of  Uame; 
Bat  the  woman  who  falla  from  hunger  ii  a  thing 

too  foul  to  name. 
She  ia  Ueaacd  who  barten  her  honour  juK  for 

a  prinoe'a  amile; 
The  vice  of  the  Court  ia  dmrmi.^,  and  the  Tice 

of  the  alley  vilt. 

So,  world,  thaU  it  be  for  erer— thia  hondng  the 

street  girl  down, 
While  you  honour  the  titled  Phryne,  aod  hold 

her  in  h^h  renown ; 
B«  when,  at  the  great  tqirinng,  they  meet  for 

the  Judgment  Day, 
I'd  rather  be  that  drowned  harlot  than  the 

beautiful  Counteaa  May. 


1  Hir; 
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Jack,  old  pal,  it  it  you  oyer  there  i 

I'tc  beoi  dozin',  old  fellow,  I  think ; 
How  I(mg  hxn  ye  been  in  that  chair  i 

Stay  ye  here,  lad,  and  hand  ut  a  drink. 
That's  the  ttufT  in  tlie  jog  on  the  tray. 

Am  I  better  i    No,  Jack,  that  I  ain't. 
Nor  I  never  ihall  be,  w  they  say. 

Where's  the  drink?  give  it  here,  lad — I'l 
faint! 


Dang  it  all,  Jack,  it's  hard  when  it  conies, 

This  'ere  Death,  as  we  laughs  at  and  jeers ; 
And  I  don't  mind  confessin',  'twixt  chums. 

As  thit  last  touch  has  give  me  the  skeers. 
I'm  a-dying,  I  tell  ye — don't  speak ! 

Don't  pertend  as  ye  thinks  as  I'm  not. 
I  know  what's  a-keepin'  me  weak. 

And  I  know  it's  the  fever  I've  got. 
71 
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^  ^^l**"'  *'*'  *^  **^  *^  •«* 
Wfc«n  they  come  k  the  thMtyje,' BOW, 

I  tnraed  to  the  wIJ,  hid  my  •«(, 
And  pteteodBd  to  noK  like  a  tow. 

»    ^^^  J>ke  «  hk  of  •  blow, 

P»  1  Inched  hy  the  deithbed  y  hw. 

A-dI.^^k«.ft^d^.,g; 
aIT.^T?  "^  "^  wai  be  done! " 

Like  *e  iwt  of  the  cow  fcere  I'w  M- 
yor  At  ■wmyhm  Mit  om  pure— 
At  die  diuMi'.  «••  emy  to  Mfc 

I  ito't  not  a  coward  to  whine, 
N«  "to.  I'm  like  for  to  die. 
Bat  I  want!  diat  there  «amrcy  Divine" 

wJX^^^'  °"  '^^^  know  why. 
i^  K  •  hard.  Jack,  to  be  aa  I  be, 

Lya'  here  at  the  end  o*  my  life, 

Whde  them  thonmida  o'  milet  o'  the  aea 

I«  •<oariB'  'twia  hotband  and  wife 
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If  the  wicked  rnu't  portkm  ii  &mo, 

I  n^poee  that's  the  thing  I  de«em>} 
But  I  don't  like  to  think  o'  diat  tune, 

For  I'm  weak,  aad  I  ain't  got  the  nerre. 
Oh  I  Wt  hard  that  'twixt  me  and  my  lore 

After  death  the  Mack  waters  will  flow ; 
For  dic'll  go  to  them  angels  above. 

While  I'm  sent  to  the  deril  below. 

Save  me,  Lord  I     Let  me  see  her  once  more 

For  a  minute — the  time  for  a  kiss ; 
Jest  a  second  with  her  on  that  shore. 

When  she  comes  to  her  throne  and  her  bliss. 
She  will  ask  yon  that  blessin'  as  well ; 

She's  deserrin'  o'  heaTen,  but  still. 
Yon  mi^  jest  as  soon  pnt  her  in  hell 

As  to  Mt  let  her  speak  to  her  Bill. 

Jack,  I  raTe,  and  my  head  seems  to  swim. 

Then  I  comes  to  my  senses  again. 
Now,  that's  jest  how  the  fever  took  Jim  s 

Sit  'e  here,  lad,  a  bit  while  I'm  sane. 
Be  it  wicked  to  think,  as  may  be, 

A  woman  like  her — like  ray  own- 
Would  be  rather  in  torture  with  me 

Than  a-sittin'  in  heaven  alone  i 
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Jick,  oU  pd,  do  y»  k«>w  ••  I  ftd, 
I  cm  Me  her  ont  Toncler  to-day  I 

I  can  tee  tht  old  mom,  and  the  kneeb 
And  ibe  pny*  for  her  fii]!  ft,  amy. 

Whoi  tW  hairat  tee  the  tei  .  00  her  cheek, 
Theo  they  know  aa  ahe  ^  -jmJka'  o'  dadt 

Ha«  •  her  letter  at  reached  ae  latt  week, 
Jett  afore  I  wat  taka  to  bad. 

I  ain't  a»w««d  that  letter  not  yet, 

I  m  too  weak  and  too  weary  to  write, 
If  t  the  latt  one  at  erer  m  get- 
Pot  it  there,  lad,  to  gladden  my  tight 

Wdl  behold  It  right  up  to  the  e«i ; 
When  I  m  dead  tay.  "It't  boned  wi'  him. 

And  It  liet  on  hit  heart  like  a  friend.'* 
I  remember  that  day  at  we  tailed, 

You  and  me,  for  thete  wonderftl  fieldt. 
Where  the  di'mondt  and  ^oU  nem  ftiled: 

Lord!  u.fcrert  and  aguet  they  yields 
WorkwM  tcarceom  there, thnet  wu  d«A ,- 

Cher  here  there  wMfortunet  to  make  I 
*■  »  couple  of  yeart  we'd  go  back. 

And  now— well,  'twat  done  for  her  tahfc 
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'Twoo't  be  loag  now,  I  gacM,  'fore  I  go- 
Jim  VM  dead  in  a  coi^le  of  days — 

Yov  go  mad  at  the  finkh,  I  know. 
And  70a  itnigglet  and  akovu  h  a  aazfc 

While  I  can.  Jack,  I've  wuhing  to  tay  { 
Savm'  you  here  I  ain't  got  a  nal ; 

I  mwt  auva  that  lettn  to-day. 
And  I  wanu  yon  to  write  to  my  gal. 

On  yon  table's  the  pea  and  the  ink ; 

Now  write  jiut  the  wotdt  aa  I  tpeak, — 
"  My  dear  fiat,  I'm  not  well,  bat  I  think 

It'*  the  weather  as  makes  me  so  weak ; 
Me  and  Jack  is  quite  happy  oat  here. 

And  we  hope  soon  to  hit  on  a  spot 
As  'U  torn  ns  some  coin  in,  my  dear — 

And  the  weather's  been  awfully  hot. 

- 1  can't  send  no  money  jost  yet. 

But  I'll  bring  plenty  iMck  by-and-by— 
And  that  'ere  won't  be  long— don't  'e  fret." 

Jack,  I  hope  God'U  pardon  the  lie  | 
I  don't  want  the  last  words  I  write 

To  be  hintin'  o'  death,  and  be  sad  t 
I  want,  when  I'm  thmkin'  to-night. 

To  know  as  she'll  read,  and  be  glad. 
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^  ue  mul  •  gettm'  ready  for  tei.   -  -'^^ 
I«iitwntemy«lf,'eo.niylund 

When  Wre  home  Md  our  fortin.  i.  ^ade! 

"Icwpictur'thed.ywhenwemeet, 
I  can  Aacy  yonr  h«d  on  my  brewt 

And  yjw  ey«.  look  in  min^h,  «  .w«t  !- 

And  oar  bun.  „  .H  ,„g  „,  ^bt ««.'' 
Jtcl^old  man.  irrite  i.  ,nick,  for  Pn,  <,„e.,, 

•G«l  blew  ,o„„rf  keep  yon,  my  dear! 
I  m  your  own  loTin'  Bill_^  good-night." 

SheMl  read  it.  the  bairn,  on  her  knee. 
A  Jr^f  °  ~"  *'"*™»«  in  the  grare ; 
A^ri-Tl^  them  fond  eye.  toS« 
For  a  bark  a.  will  ^'er  .kfm  the  ware 

Oh^'.hardtobedyin'likethi..  .... 

When  d«  reada-will  d„  dream  o' the  .cene  ? 

She  wUl  touch  where  the  ki.«  ha.  been. 
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Jatk,  old  mm,  will  ye  gire  na  a  prayer? 

Fr'api  it  may  be  at  God  'ull  forgiTe  : 
Ixt  me  meet  my  poor  Btane  up  there 

When  I'm  dead,  a*  I  can't  while  I  live. 
For  it'*  hard  on  the  w«nch  at  my  MM    : 

Should  divorce  nt  in  hearen  at  w«ll. 
I've  heard  at  it'a  pray'r  pardon  wint : 

Prop  me  np  while  I  pr^  for  a  ipelL 

When  I'm  dead,  >itt  yon  write  her  again. 

Say  I'd  £uth  when  I  wrote  to  her  laiti 
That  I  couldn't  tend  mktow  and  pain, 

Or  a  mettage  her  hopet  for  to  blatt. 
Say  I  watn't  alone  wbta  1  went, 

That  yon  had  my  hand  tight  b  yer  grip 
Say  yon  caught  my  latt  breath  at  y*  leant. 

And  that  <*  Bcm  "  wat  the  word  on  my  fip. 


1)^  i-iit'.n  -..-.', :i 
u\mi-i  'f+o  s.;v'-.,  laA 
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POLLY 

It's  poemi  he't  r«din',  that  boy  there,  he  ie*di 

bj  the  hour  and  cries ; 
A  tUly  young  oaf  to  be  fillin'  hit  head  with  a 

parcel  o'  lie*. 
What  ha'  poor  folks  to  do  with  that  humbug  ?— 

it's  all  very  well  for  the  rich 
To  go  frettin*  theirsdre*  about   wictims  and 

feiries,  and  corpses  and  sich; 
Or  to  go  off  their  nuu  about  ladies  as  dies  for 

young  fibers  as  fights. 
And  them  Byrons,  and  Manfreds,  and  Hamlets 

what  has  ghoste*  to  talk  to  o'  night*. 
He  rcMls  out  aloud,  and  I  hears  him  a-talkin' 

the  awfullest  trash 
Abow  earl*  a*  goes  mad  in  their  castles,  and 

females  what  settles  their  hash. 


that 


PotryJ     I'd  bum  it,  I  would,  sir— it's 
what  makes  young  fellows  drink. 

And  a-leare  off  a-partin'  their  hair  straight  ana 
a.wa«hin'  theirseWes  at  the  sink. 
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He  mntt  work  for  hU  livin',  that  boy  must. 

Will  wiaiona  put  clo'i  on  hi*  limbs? 
Will  Byron  or  Tennerson  feed  him,  or  old  Mr 

What't-his-name's  hymns  ? 
There   ain't  not  no  potry  in  green-stuff— in 

'taturs  and  inguns  and  peas, 
And  a-workin'  from  dom  till  it's  midnight  to 

earn  just  yer  beer,  bread,  and  cheese. 
Yes,  I'm  pretty  well  off.  Mister,  I  am;    but 

I'Te  worked  like  a  black  all  my  days, 
And  I  means  as  my  boy  shall  do  likewise,  to 
keep  him  from  wagabone  ways. 

There,    he's   off!    the   young   warmint,    he's 

needled;  whenever  I  telks  about  work 
He  puts  on  his  cap  and  he  hooks  it;  he's  a 

notion  he'll  go  for  a  clerk. 
The  green-stuff  ain't  up  to  his  'ighness;  he 

don't  like  to  serve  at  the  stall ; 
He  fancies  hisself  in  a  orfice,  a-fillin'  o'  books 

with  his  scrawl. 
It's  the  School  Board  what  gives  'em  these 

notions,  a-stuffin'  boys'  heads  fuU  of  pride, 
And  makes  'em  look  down  on  their  ftthen— 

these  School  Boards  I  ne'er  could  abide. 


\'r'  \ 
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When  I  wat  his  age  I  was  workin*.  a-wheelin' 

the  barrer  for  dad, 
And  a-fetchin'  the  stuff  from  the  markets,  when 

hosses  was  not  to  be  had. 


WeU, 


Lame !     What,  ye  noticed  it,  did  yer  ? 

yes,  he  goes  lame  on  his  pins. 
And  that's  just  why  I  stomacht  his  tantrums  and 

forgives  the  young  beggar  his  sins ; 
For  he  ain't  not  a  bad  boy  at  bottom— and 

he'll  icarry  that  limp  to  his  grave 

He'd  a  squeak  for  his  life  when  that  happened 

— escaped  by  the  narrowest  shave. 
That  was  eight  years  ago— how  time  passes ! 

I  was  only  a  costerin'  then. 
Not  a  grewigrocer  like  I  be  now,  sir,  with  a 

shop  and  a  couple  o'  men. 
It  was  all  through  yon  mare  in  the  stables,  the 

mare  as  ye  saw  in  the  yard. 
As  fat  as  Sir  Roger,  sir,  wam't  she?     We 

don't  make  her  work  very  hard. 
That  was  Polly,  that  mare  was— our  Polly— 

Lor'  bless  ye,  it's  just  like  a  tale; 
Eight  years  ago  she  was  doM  for,  her  strength 

was  beginning  to  fail. 
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She'd  been  run   off  her  legs  in   the  barier, 

a-gallopin'  mornin'  and  n'ght. 
And  the  winter  wm  heavy  and  frotty,  and 

settled  poor  Polly  cotright; 
So  my  mates  what  had  flyers  they  passed  me, 

and  left  me  behind  on  the  road ; 
And  often  she'd  tremble  and  sugger,  and  make 

quite  a  fius  at  a  load. 
She'd  worked  like  a  good  'un,  had  PoUy,  and 

paid  me  agen  and  agen; 
But  I  thought  as  the  critter  was  done  for,  and 

sold  her  to  one  of  the  men. 

I  got  a  few  poun'  from  a  coper,  who  bought  her 

and  faked  her  a  Ut, 
And  sold  her  agen  at  a  profit,  to  a  feller  w    i 

Whitechapel  Kit. 
Such  a  brute !— but  that's  just  by  the  way,  sir 

As  soon  as  I'd  scraped  up  the  cash, 
I  bought  a  new  boss  with  the  money, — I  wanted 

to  be  a  bit  flash. 
I  bid  for  a  beautiful  stepper,  as  carried  his  'ed 

in  the  air. 
One  as  looked  like  the  horty  young  bosses  what 

noblemen  drives  in  a  pair, 


\l     I 
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I  got  him  dirt  cheap  for  a  pony,  and  I  reckon 

I  felt  a  bit  proud 
When  I  put  down  the  ready  and  took  him  and 

led  him  away  through  the  crowd. 

'Twas  a  Saturday  night  a*  I  bought  him,  thii 

fine,  strappin',  flea-bitten  grey ; 
So  on  Sunday  I  droTe  him  to  Hendon,  the 

missis  and  kid  in  the  shay. 
He  went  like  the  wind;  such  a  pictur';    the 

coTts  as  had  chaffed  me  before, 
Their  hi's  wa*  a-stardn'  with  enry;    by  the 

whole  blessed  bilin'  we  tore. 
And  I  set  there  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  a-holdio' 

the  rein*  like  ft  toff. 
And  a-puffin'  a  great  big  Maniller,  at  set  my 

old  gal  on  die  cough. 
And  up  by  the  Harp  we  met  Polly,  a-drorin' 

six  coves  in  a  cart. 
And  that  Kit  wu  a-beatin'  'if  'ardest ;  it  give 

me  a  pain  in  my  heart. 

I  passed  the  poor  critter  a-panting,  and  hearing 

Kit's  curses  and  blows. 
It  made  me  feel  mad  with  myself,  like,  and  I 

hit  my  hoas  over  the  nose. 
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I  wai  flickin'  the  whip  in  my  anger — not  mean- 
in'  to  hit  'im  at  al! — 

But  the  brute  gave  a  leap  and  then  bolted, 
dashed  forward,  and  ran  at  a  wall. 

It  wa«  done  m  a  moment,  and  oy^r }  I  fainted, 
and  when  we  was  found 

We  was  all  of  a  heap  there  a-bleedin',  and  the 
grey  was  quite  still  on  the  ground. 

Hia  hind  leg  was  broke ;  I  was  injured ;  the 
wheel  had  gone  over  my  wife. 

And  the  boy  as  you  saw  here  a-readin' ^well, 

the  fall,  sir,  had  lamed  him  for  life. 

But  the  worst  of  it  all  was  the  grey,  sir when 

a  coster  be  loses  a  boss. 
It's  precious  nigh  ruin,  I  reckon — there's  few  as 

.  geu  over  the  loss. 
For  his  savins  is  gone  in  a  minit,  his  food  and 

his  clothes  and  his  rent. 
'Twas  the  hoss  as  my  pals  went  to  first,  sir, — 

they  knew  what  the  accident  meant ; 
And  while  we  was  littin'  there  moaning,  poor 

Polly  comes  toiling  along. 
With  that  Kit  still  a-thrashing  her  brutal,  with 

a  stick  and  a  great  leather  thong  ; 
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And  the  turned  her  poor  head  so^  I  fiuicied, 
and  I  seed  luch  a  look  in  her  eye, 

I'll  twear  a«  the  knew  what  had  happened,  for 
the  give  quite  a  queer  little  cry* 

It  wai  ruin  that  night  in  our  kitching  at  tat  in 

the  chair  by  my  tide; 
The  boy  waa    upstairt  there  a-groanin',   the 

miitit  had  like  to  V  died ; 
Thirty  poun'  had  gone  tmath  in  a  minit— we'd 

borrowed  a  pordm  o'  that — 
Nov  I  hadn't  a  hou  for  my  but'neta,  and  I 

didn't  Itnow  what  to  be  at. 
Then  I  thought  about  Polly,  and  torrowed  to 

think  at  I'd  let  the  u.    e  go ; 
She'd  'a'  worked  with  a  rett  for  a  long  time ; 

the  wat  ture,  if  the  waa  a  bit  tlow. 
And  jutt  at  I  tat  there  a-thinkin' — a-cuttin', 

md  breakin'  my  heart, 
There  wu  tomething  came  bump  on  the  door- 

ttep,  and  there  waa  a  hots  and  a  cart. 

It  wat  Polly  I — I  tee  her  a-ttanding,  and  thought 

at  she'd  come  from  the  tkiet. 
And  the  rubbed  her  old  note  on  my  co8t<-«leeve, 

and  I  ttuck  like  a  log  with  turprise ; 
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Then  ihe  walked  herself  off  to  the  stable,  and 

give  me  to  know,  sir,,  outright 
As  she'd  thank  rae  to  take  off  the  harness  and 

make  up  her  bed  for  the  night. 
And  she's  been  my  right  hand  to  this  day,  sir, 

and  things  'as  gone  well  with  me,  too. 
And  I've  turned  up  the  street  and  the  barrer, 

and  now  I'm  a  man  well  to  do. 
Didn't  Kit  come  to  claim  her?     Why,  no,  sir 

—and  that's  just  the  best  of  the  tale : 
He  was  collared  for  something  at  Hendon,  and 

walked  off  that  minit  to  gaol. 

It  seems  he  was  nou^  but  a  bad  'nn ;  he'd 

been  cracking  a  crib,  so  they  say. 
And  the  peelers  was  put  on  his  traces,  and  they 

copped  him  at  Hendon  that  day. 
They  copped  Um  inside  a-refreshing,  and  took 

him  away  there  and  then, 
And  Polly  she  stood  there  a-waitmg,  but  they'd 

bolted  away  had  the  men. 
She  waited,  and,  nobody  coming,  she  just  took 

it  into  her  head 
To  trot  off  in  search  of  her  supper  and  make 
for  her  old  master's  shed. 
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So  from  that  day  to  thit  one  I've  kept  her,  and 

Kit  ain't  been  seen  any  more. 
And  I  date  all  the  blesiin'a  I've  had,  sir,  from 

the  night  ai  she  come  to  my  door. 

Past  work  is  old  Polly,  God  bless  her  1    but 

while  I've  a  roof  and  a  brown 
There's  a  meal  for  the  mare  as  has  served  me, 

and  a  bed  for  my  lau  to  lay  down. 
I  felt  whan  that  grey  chucked  us  over  as  Provi- 

dckce  meant  it,  maybe, 
As  a  smack  for  a-sellin'  a  critter  as  had  given 

her  best  days  to  me. 
Ah  i  here  comes  my  Tommy  a-limpin' — now, 

Tommy,  don't  pick  up  that  book. 
You'll  never  have  nowt  in  your  headpiece  till 

poems  has  taken  their  hook. 
What! — get  along  with  you.  Mister — I  ain't 

told  no  poems  to  you. 
That  tale  about  Polly  ain't  potry — ^it  caa't  be^ 

ye  tee,  for  •'/'*  truti 
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AN  OLD   FOOL 

(A  FASHIONABLE  CONVERSATION) 

"  Dear  me !  "  cried  the  Ducheso  ;  "  Ha,  ha !  " 
laughed  the  Earl, 
While  the  Marchiones*  turned  up  her  delicate 
nose 
('Twa«  an  aquiline  feature  not  easy  to  curl), 
And  the  rest  of  the  guesu  gave  a  chorus  o* 
"Oh's!" 

"So  he's  taken  her  hack!     What  a  fool!" 
cried  the  Duke, 
"A  man  of  his  wealth,  and  position,  and 
years. 
Did  he  kiss  her  and   thank  her,   or  mildly 
rebuke? 
What  weapons  were  hers — were  they  Untrums 
or  tears?" 
87 
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« It'(  a  deuced  queer  ttory,"  drawled  Egerton 
Grey, 

- 1  heard  it  of  Carholme  last  night,  at  the  club. 
It'a  a  fortnight  at  least  since  the  pair  ran  away, 

And  he's  taken  her  back,  like  a  dutiful  hub." 

The   Marchioness  giggled,   the   Earl  laughed 

aloud. 

And  the  Ducheu  declared  it  was  terrible 

taste. 

Then  husKing  the  taunts  of  the  frivolous  crowd. 

To  tell  the  whole  story  a  comrade  made  haste. 

For  tlie  hero  is  dear  to  his  brother-in-arms. 
By  whose  side  he  has  fought,  by  whose  side 
he  has  bled ; 
In  the  mouth  of  this  soldier  the  sto.y  has  charms. 
And  Malice  sits  silent  and  holds  down  its 
head. 

"Come,  listen,  you  people  who  scoff  and  who 
jeer 
At  a  deed  that  an  angel  might  claim  as  its  own ; 
Let  your  laughter  give  way  to  a  blush  when 
you  hear 
Why  Sir  George  gave  this  woman  one  chance 
to  atone. 
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••When  at  Alma  his  colonel  fell,  shot  through 
the  breaat. 
This  .i.4n  took  an  oath  as  he  knelt  by  his  side. 
•Guard  my  girl  1 '  cried  the  colonel,— his  hand 
Sir  George  prest. 
And  it's  five  years  ago  since  that  girl  was  his 
bride. 


♦•He  worshipped,  he  loved  her,  kept  silence  and 
]vayed. 
He  prayed  that  one  day  she  might  give  '  im 
her  heart. 
He  waa  old,  she  was  young,  and  a  gay  little 
maid. 
And  she  called  him  her  father.     He  acted 
the  part. 


••Yet,  as  love  has  no  rules  for  the  young  or  the 
old. 
He  played  badly,  broke  down,  and  she  guessed 
at  the  truth; 

He'd  a  title  to  heighten  the  gleam  of  his  gold 

He  gave  her  his  richest  »he  gaw  him  her 
youth. 
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*<Did  the  love  him?     Who  knowi?     Maybe^ 
yes,  for  a  time, 
Then  this  scamp  came  about  her ;  she  listened 
and  fled; 
All  the  world  was  agog  with  the  news  of  her 
crime. 
But  her  husband  remembered  his  oath  to  the 
dead. 


V  I 


*<  I'm  a  soldier,  accustomed  to  barrack  and  camp, 
And  I  can't  put  this  case  in  the  way  that  I 
ought. 
And  ray  words  are  too  coarse  for  a  deed  of  its 
stamp — 
For  an  action  dinner  no  man  ever  wrought  I 


*'  He  went,  did  her  husband,  the  maa  that  you 
flout, 
He  followed  the  lovers  and  caught  them  m 
Spain; 
Met  the  cur,  this  young  lord,  and  would  not 

call  him  out ; 
;.Brought  his  wife  back  and  gave  her  his  honour 
again. 
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«•  •  I  »wore  to  your  father  to  gnard  you  throueh 
life.' 
Thus  he  spoke  to  the  fool,  looking  straight 
in  her  eyes. 
•I  forgive  you,  and  guard  you — ^you  still  are  my 
wife. 
Not  a  thing  for  the  thoughtlesa  to  jeer  and 
despise. 

*  •  For  your  error  'tis  I  who  am  chiefly  to  blame, 

I  forgot  the  old  saying  —  December   and 

May. 

I  atone  for  the  wrong,  and  I  shield  you  from 

shame; 

Be  patient,  and  wait  till  God  calls  me  away.' 


"  So  he  took  her  and  kissed  her,  and  now  the 
world  sneers 
At  a  man  whose  brave  deed  should  be  written 
in  gold. 
And   whose    feet   should    be  washed  with  > 
Magdalen's  tears, 
As  the  Saviour's  were  washed  in  the  story  of 
old. 
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**  When  yon  kneel  at  the  throne  of  God't  mercy 
above, 
And  yon  pray  that  your  sin-begrimed  aonl 
He  will  lave, 
Will  you  mock  at  this  story  of  infinite  love, 
And  call  him  a  fool  who  the  sinfid  would 
save?" 

«  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  Duchess ;  '<  Ha,  ha ! " 
laughed  the  Earl, 
« Comparing  Sir  George  to-r-'pon  honour, 
that's  cool ! " 
The  Duke  gave  his  whiskers  a  fanciful  twirl. 
And  murmured,  "Forgive  her! — the  silly 
oldfooH" 
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KATE  MALONEY 

I"  the  winter,  when  the  snowdrift  ttood  •gaiut 

the  cabin  door, 
Kate  Maloney,  wife  of  Patrick,  lay  nigh  dyine 

on  the  floor—  -0-/6 

Lay  on  rags  and  tattered  garmentt,  moanine  out 

with  feeble  breath, 
"Knale  beside  me,  Pat,  my  darlintj  pray  the 

Lord  to  giye  me  death." 


Patrick  knelt  him  down  beside  her,  took  her 

thin  and  wasted  hand, 
Saying  something  to  her  sofUy  that  she  scarce 

could  understand. 
"  Let  me  sare  ye,  O  my  honey !     Only  spake 

a  single  word, 
And  I'U  sell  the  goolden  secret  wh«re  it's  wanted 

to  be  heard,    ;  i.,a  i,Uyi  '.    * 
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"Sure  it  cutt  my  heart  co  see  ye  lyin'  dyin' 

day  by  day. 
When  it'i  food  and  warmth  ye're  wanting  jurt 

to  dhriTe  yer  pains  away. 
There's  a  hmidbred  gooiden  guineas  at  my  mercy 

if  ye  will — 
D»  p  huv  that  ATukej  Rigeift  m  tbt  but 

upon  the  billf" 

Kate  Maloaey  gripped  her  husbondi  then  she 

lookeid  him  through  and  through ; 
«Pat  Maloaey,  am  I  dhraming?    Did  I  hear 

them  words  o'  you  i 
Have  I  lived  an  honest  woman,  io^'  Ireland, 

God,  and  thee, 
That  now  upon  my  deathbed  ye  should  spake 

them  words  to  me  i 

«0>me  ye  here,  ye  tremblin'   traitor;   stand 

beside  me  now,  and  swear 
By  yer  soul  and  yer  hereafther,  while  he  liTes 

ye  will  not  (hre 
Whisper  e'en  a  single  letter  o'  braTe  Mickey 

Regan's  name. 
Can't  I  die  o'  cold  and  hunger  {     Would  ye 

have  toe  die  o'  shame  i 
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"Let  the  Saxon   bloodhound,   hunt  him,  let 

them  show  their  filthy  gold ; 
What's  the  poor  boy  done  to  hurt  'em  ?     Killed 

a  rascal  rich  and  old 

Shot  an  English  thief  who  robbed  us,  grinding 

Irish  peasants  down. 
Raisin'  rintt  to  pay  his  wantons  and  his  lackeys 

up  in  town. 

"We  are  beasts,  we  Irish  peasants,  whom  these 

Saxon  tjrrants  spurn } 
If  ye  hunt  a  beast  too  closely,  and  ye  wound 

him,  won't  he  turn  ? 
Wasn't  Regan's  sister  ruined  by  the  blackguard 

lying  dead. 

Who  was  paid  his  rint  last  Monday,  not  ia 
silver,  but  in  lead?" 

Pat  Maloney  stood  and  listened,  then  he  knelt 

and  kissed  hit  wife ; 
"Kiss  me,  darlint,  and  forgire  me,  sore    I 

thought  to  save  yer  life; 
And  it's  hard  to  see  ye  dyin'  when  the  gold's 

vithin  my  reach. 
I'll  be  lonely  when  you're  gone,  dear/'—here 

a  whimper  stopped  his  speech. 
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Late  that  night,  when  Kate  wa«  dozing,  Pat 

crept  cautiously  away 
From  hu  calnn  to  the  hovel  where  the  hunted 

Regan  lay; 
He  was  there — ^he  heard  him  breatlung  {  some- 
thing whispered  to  him,  "  Go ! 
Go  and  clum  the  hundred  guineas — Kate  will 

never  need  to  know." 
He  would '  jdan    tome  little  story  when    he 

brought  her  food  to  eat ; 
He  woald  say  the  priest  had  met  htm,  and  had 

sent  her  wine  and  meat. 
No  one  passed  their  londy  caUn;  Kate  would 

lie  and  fancy  still 
Mick  had  slipped  away  in  aecret  from  the  hat 

upon  the  hill. 
Kate  Malooey  woke  and  missed  him ;  guessed 

his  errand  there  and  then ; 
Raised  her  feeble  voine  and  cursed  him  with 

the  curse  of  God  and  men. 
From  her  tags  she  slowly  staggered,  took  her 

husband's  loaded  gun. 
Crying,  ••  God,  I  pray  Thee,  hdp  me,  ere  the 

traitor's  deed  be  done  1 " 
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All  lier  limfai  were  weak  with  fever,  u  the 

crawled  tcross  the  floor  { 
Bnl  the  writhed  and  strngg^  hnvel j  till  the 

i  Ttched  the  cabin  door. 
Thence  die  Kaimed  the  open  conntry,  for  the 

moon  wa*  in  iti  prime. 
And  (he  aaw  her  hmfauid  mnniag,   and  she 

thought,  "Ihere  yet  ia  time." 

He  had  come  from  Regan's  hiding,  pa«t   the 

door,  and  now  he  went 
By  the  pathway  down  the  moontain,  on  hi* 

evil  errand  bent. 
Oace  ahe  called  him,  but  he  stopped  not,  neither 

gave  he  glance  behind. 
For  her  voice  was  weak  and  feeble,  and  it 

melted  on  the  wind. 

Then  a  sudden  strength  came  to  her,  and  she 
rose  and  followed  fast. 

Though  her  naked  limbs  were  frozen  by  the 
bitter  winter  blast  { 

She  had  reached  him  very  nearly  when  her  new- 
bom  spirit  fled. 

"God  has  willed  it  I "  cried  the  woman,  tht* 
th€  that  tbt  traitor  dead. 
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From  her  UoodlcM  ^m,  half  frozen,  coM  a 

whisper  to  the  tky, 
<*  I  have  WTed  hii  loul  from  trauoa ;  here,  O 

Heaven,  let  me  die. 
Now  no  babe  unborn  ihall  cone  him,  nor  hia 

country  loathe  his  name ; 
I  haye  saved  ye^  O  my  husband,  from  a  deed 

of  deathless  shame." 

No  one  yet  has  guessed  their  story ;  Mickey 
Regan  got  away. 

And  across  the  kind  Atlantic  lives  an  honest 
man  to-day ; 

While  in  Galway  still  the  peasants  show  the 
lonely  mountain  side 

Where  an  Irishman  vas  murderea  and  an  Irish- 
woman died. 


I 
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A  FELLOW-FEELING 

«  Woh't  we  drown  the  new-born  puppiei  ? ' 

Would  you  have  me  drown  the  lot- 
All  the  pretty  little  babie* 

That  our  &ithful  Nellie'*  got  ? 
Steady,  steady.  Matter  Johnny, 

Sit  you  down  and  leave  your  play  j 
I've  a  ttory  I  mutt  tell  you 

Ere  we  take  tho«e  pupa  away. 

Don't  yon  know,  my  meny  Johnny, 

That  you're  father'*  darling  boy— 
In  a  world  of  work  and  tronUe 

Jutt  hit  one  and  only  joy  i 
Yet  youM  littera  once,  and  brothen  | 

Laddie,  look  into  my  eye* 
With  that  look  that  was  your  mother'*— 

Don't  you  see  that  daddy  crie*  ? 
Come  you  closer  to  me,  Johnny, 

Come  and  *it  upon  my  knee. 
It  u  time  you  knew  how  Heaven 

Took  my  little  ( 


'  ones  frmn  me. 
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Hear  it  now,  and  in  your  botom 

Ke^  it  treaaured,  boy,  for  ay^— 
Keep  it  there  a  lacred  sorrow 

To  fcmember  night  and  day. 
I  h,  d  wren  little  darlings, 

Seven  pretty  boys  and  girls ; 
They  had  all  your  laughmg  dimpks, 

They  had  dl  your  flaxen  curls. 
I  had  «nen — five  has  Nellie, 

And  you'd  drown  them  every  one  | 
Kiss  me,  boy,  and  hear  the  reason 

Why  I  wouldn't  have  it  done. 
Yott  have  seen  the  little  playthings 

Stowed  away  in  yonder  room; 
Ah,  the  little  hands  that  held  them 

All  lie  folded  in  the  tomb. 
You  have  seen  the  pretty  lady 

In  the  picture  by  your  bed — 
That's  your  mother,  little  Johnny,    • 

"Darling  mamma,"  who  is  dead* 

Kiss  me,  boy,  and  clasp  me  tighter^  > 
Fling  your  arms  abont  my  neck« 

While  I  tell  you  all  the  horror  -<■  ->  i" 
Of  that  cruel,  cruel  wreck. 
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Ib  the  pit-hole  they  an  tlecpii^ 

Mother,  ditert,  hrothera  too| 
We  were  nine  wiul  it  happened. 

Now  there'*  only  me  and  yon. 

We  were  lailisg  i^  the  river 

On  an  autumn  aftemooo, 
And  you  romped  about  beijde  at 

To  the  mutic'a  merry  tune. 
"Little  darling! !  "  nid  your  mother, 

A«  your  joyona  thoutt  rang  dear. 
Then  there  came  a  ludden  terror 

And  a  thousand  criet  of  fear. 

I  will  tell  you  when  you're  older 

All  about  that  fearful  night. 
All  the  horrors  of  the  moment 

Burnt  for  ever  on  my  tight. 
In  a  tecond  we  were  scattered, 

Father,  children— hutband,  wife, 
In  my  arms  I  clasped  you  tightly. 

And  ran  forward  for  my  life. 
I  could  tee  the  angry  waters 

Whirling  upward  for  their  prey, 
I  could  tee  my  bonny  darlmgs 

Trampled  down  and  swept  away. 
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So  I  oUtped  yon  clow  and  shouted. 
Called  your  mother  by  her  niftie, 

Then  I  hdd  my  breath  and  littened. 
But  her  answer  nerer  came. 

Swift  the  waters  closed  aboTe  us. 

Then  we  rose  and  kept  afloat. 
And  I  knew  no  mote  till  someone 

Seized  and  dragged  us  to  a  boat. 
All  my  children  God  hu  uken ; 

Of  the  laughing  bonny  crew. 
From  that  scene  of  cruel  slaughter. 

He  had  left  me  only  yon. 
It  was  weeks,  my  boy,  ere  reason 

Came  again  and  let  me  think ; 
Once  I  raved  in  my  mad  anguish, 

Wishing  God  had  let  me  sink. 
But  in  time  the  veil  was  lifted, 

And  the  unwept  tears  could  flow : 
Then  they  brought  me  you,  my  darling. 

And  you  broke  the  bitter  blow. 
Now  I  want  yon,  little  Johnny, 

Just  to  think  of  what  I've  said, 

And  to  pray  God's  blessing  nightly 

On  our  darlings  who  are  dead. 
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Kneel  beneatL  your  mother'*  picture, 

Lifting  up  your  gentle  eye*. 
And  remember  *lie  i*  watching 

From  her  nuuuion  in  the  *kiei. 


She  can  lee  u*,  and  her  babie* 

Are  around  her  up  aboTe, 
And  (he  haa  them  alwayi  with  her, 

While  !'■:<  only  you  to  love. 
But  I  think  at  time*  they're  with 

That  they  creep  in  unaware* : 
I  can  *ee  their  *miling  face* 

In  the  row  of  empty  chair*. 


Ki**  me,  Johnny,  kit*  poor  daddy. 

Wipe  away  hi*  fooli*h  tear* ; 
You  and  I  will  lire  together 

Through  the  long  and  happy  year*. 
No ;  we  won't  drown  Nellie'*  puppie*, 

We,  at  lea*t,  that  deed  may  (hun ; 
Now  you  know,  my  pretty  Johnny, 

Why  I  wouldn't  have  it  done. 


r  /f. 


:'>-.-/rr>  i- 
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A   CONSTABLE'S  TALE 

QutXK  catde  it  women  to  deal  with?    Lord 

bless  ye,  yer  honour,  they  are ! 
I'd  sooner  be  faced  by  ten  navvies  than  tockle 

a  woman,  by  far ; 
'Tain't  only  they  bites  and  they  scratches,  and 

you  mustn't  not  give  it  'em  back. 
But  their  minds  is  so  awful  perwerted— they're 

iuch  an  obstropolous  pack  I 

I  can  hunt  down  a  burglar  and  nab  him,  and 

tackle  the  roughest  o'  rough. 
But  when  it's  a  female  I'm  after  I  feels  like  a 

regular  muff; 
For  I  understands  men  and  their  natures,  and 

I  knows  all  their  fly  little  lays. 
But  there  isn't  a  orficer  breathin'  as  is  up  to  aH 

feminine  ways. 
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nch  a  darned 


mixture  o'  feelin' 


they  love  and  they  hate  in  a  hieath. 
They'll  be  false  to  one  co»e  in  fire  minitf,  and 

they'll  (tick  to  another  till  death. 
They're-  the  blefsedest  big  contrydiction  u  erer 

creation  haa  teen, 
For  they're  got  inch  grand  notions  of  hon<Mir, 

and  yet  they're  to  deucedly  mean. 

For  a  moment  they'll  tremble  and  ihiver,  and 

shriek  if  a  spider  comes  near, 
And  the  next  they'll  look  death  in  the  face, 

sir,  with  never  a  quiver  o'  fear ; 
As  to  minds,  they  ain't  got  none,  I  reckon— 

it's  heart  as  prompu  all  as  they  do. 
Have  I  seen  some  mm  things  with  these  women  ? 

Yes,  I  fancy  I  hare — one  or  two. 

Case  in  point  ?    Half-a-score,  if  you're  willin'— 

sayone— WeUjI'mUowed!  look'ee  there. 
See    that   woman    a-tnming  the  comer— that 

queer-looking  wench  with  the  hair  i 
Case  in  point !     Why,  she'll  do  for  a  good  'un. 

She's  as  mad  as  a  hatter,  sir,  now ; 
For  a  man  she  went  out  of  her  senses,  and  it's 

worth  yer  a-bearin'  tell  how. 
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That  wench  there's  Moll  Juris  o'  Morley,  the 

place  t'other  side  o'  the  wood — 
ET'ry  man  in  the  force  here  knows  Molly — 

there's  pretty  good  reasons  he  should — 
For  the  prirates  and  sergeants  and  'specters,  she 

flummoxed  'em  all  to  a  coon, 
And  she  left  us  like  open-mouthed  dummies 

a-waggin'  our  heads  at  the  moon. 

'Tyru  in  this  way  it  happened ;  Her  husband, 

a  horrible  brute  of  a  chap. 
Was  arrested  for  smashin'  her  skull  in,  and  haii 

killing  the  babe  in  her  lap. 
He  was  tried,  and  her  evidence  uken;    she 

softened  it  down  where  she  could; 
But  the  women  as  seed  him  set  on  her,  they 

told  how  the  real  matter  stood. 

••Fifteen  years,"  says  the  judge ;  thenshefeinted, 

and  Tom  he  growls  out,  with  an  oath, 
••  Have  a  care  for  yourself  and  the  brat,  Moll  | 

when  I'm  free  I'll  just  finish  you  both." 
Then  she  knelt  and  she  prayed  to  the  judges  to 

hear  what  she'd  gotten  to  uy— 
••Her  Tom  was  mad  drunk  when  he  done  it, 

and  he'd  never  been  harsh  till  that  day." 
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'TwM  a  lie ;  hIeM  your  toul,  why,  he'd  whacked 

her.and  kicked  her  night,  morning,  and  noon; 
You'd  V  thought  at  die'd  dance  at  the  sentence, 

and  think  it  a  merciful  boon. 
Twu  a  squeak  for  her  life  as  he'd  gare  her, 

her  head  was  all  strapped  in  the  box. 
And  she  tremb.cd  and  shook  as  Tom  eyed  her 

—he  eyed  her  that  day  like  a  fox. 

Lor',  but  women's  rum  cattle  to  deal  with,  the 

first  man  found  that  to  his  cost. 
And  I  reckon  it's  just  through  a  woman  the 

last  man  oa.earth'Il  be  lo«»- 
But  that  ain't  my  moral  it  present,  I  just  wants 

to  prove  to  yer  face 
That  we  pleecemen  ain't  nothing  to  go  by  when 

a  woman  gets  mto  the  case. 

Just  a  month  after  Tom  got  his  sentence,  the 

news  come  he'd  'scaped  from  the  gaol. 
And  the  whole  of  us  all  round  the  county  was 

ordered  to  hunt  tm  his  trail. 
Sit  heard  it,  and  went  on  her  knees,  sir,  and 

prayed  as  he'd  get  cleau  away. 
And  in  lest  than  a  week  we'd  a  notion  we  held 

Master  Thomas  at  bay. 
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He  WM  there,  in  them  woods  oyer  yonder. 

Them  wood*  it  uncommonly  thick. 
And  >  man  might  be  hidden  a  tweWemonth  il 

he'd  lire  on  rank  graw  and  a  Kick. 
MStane  him  out,"  lays  our  chief;  "draw  a 

eorJtn  of  officers  right  round  the  {dace, 
Let  htm  choose  'twixt  starvation  and  capture; 

one  or  other  the  beggar  must  face." 

"They're  a-starvin'  him  out,"  says  a  gossips 

and  Molly  she  heard  what  was  said, 
And  she  shrieked,  and  went  into  hysterics,  and 

cried  as  her  husband  was  dead. 
Till  at  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  she 

moaned  and  moved  west'ard  one  day ; 
For  h  killed  her,  she  said,  to  be  watching  while 

he  was  a-dying  that  way. 

Oh!  adeep  'un  was  Molly,  Lord  Hess  yon! 

She  made  us  look  awfully  small — 
«•  Went  off  to  her  friends."     We  believed  her  j 

and  she  never  went  off,  sir,  at  all. 
How  she  done  it  we  never  discovered ;  bat  she 

got  in  them  woods,  past  my  nose — 
Got  clean  in  them  woods  to  that  blackguard, 

and  he  got  away  in  her  clo's. 
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I  i«  her  come  by  m  I  fended,  and  I  gave  her 

"  Good  evenin' "  aa  well. 
And  the  nodded  her  head  and  went  onward— 

did  ever  ye  hear  luch  a  eell  ? 
It  wa«  him  in  her  dress  and  her  bonnet,  he  went 

and  he  got  slick  away, 
And  we've  never  heard  nowt  o'  the  wiper,  not 

a  whisper  right  up  to  to-day. 

Yes,  she'd  gone  to  the  woods  to  that  villain,  to 

the  bully  who'd  maimed  her  for  life, 
She  had  gone  and  she'd  hugged  him  and  kissed 

him,  I  s'pose,  like  a  dutiful  wife. 
Well,  we  waited  a  week ;  then  come  order*  to 

beat  our  way  right  through  the  wood, 
And  to  capture  the  chap  at  all  hazard^  and 

shoot  hittv  down  dead  if  he  stood. 

And  all  as  »e  found  there  was  Molly,  all  white 
and  as  weak  as  a  rat, 

Half.dre«sed  and  a-moanin'  wi'  terror  and  gnaw- 
ing her  hands  where  she  sat ; 

She'd  'a'  (topped  there  and  died  of  starvation  to 
give  him  more  time  to  {,it  free ; 

I  cwild  see  the  jade's  game  in  a  moment,  and  it 
come  like  a  bombshell  on  me. 
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For  I  law  on  the  face  of  the  woman  the  red 

scar  stand  out  on  the  white, 
Just  the  aiark  of  the  fi«  of  the  villain  ahe'd  crept 

there  to  aid  in  his  flight ; 
And  to  think  as  she'd  perish  o*  hunger  and 

suffer  the  tormentt  of  hell 
For  the  sake  of  the  wretch  who'd  half-kiUed 

her  and  had  injured  her  baby  as  well. 

No,  the  wasn't  not  charged  with  a-wdin'  and 

abettm'  the  fellow's  escape : 
She  wai  mad  when  we  found  her  a-hidin',  h« 

reason  was  clean  out  o'  shape. 
But  die's  harmless  enough,  and  she  wanders,  and 

jabbers  and  jaws  about  him ; 
The  folks  about  here  knows  her  story,  and 

humours  her  every  whim. 
But  don't  talk  to  me  about  women;  they  ain't 

got  no  reason  nor  brains. 
And  the  man  who  goes  in  for  to  grip  'em  U  just 

a  Ug  fool  for  his  pains. 
They're  a  Uow  to  the  force,  that  they  we,  sir; 

they  sends  all  our  best  plans  to  pot. 
They're  a  mixture  o'  saint  and  o'  devil,  and  • 
darned  contrydictory  lot,  ., 


y.(l:. 
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THE  DEVONSHIRE  LANES 

I  AM  far  from  the  land  where  my  home  U 
located. 

For  the  Deronthire  hilli  are  aome  distance 
from  town ; 
1  UD  roaming  the  cowitry,  and  £mcy  it*,  fated 

ThesnowwiU  at  lattcondeacend  to  comedown. 
In  the  creek,  at  my  feet  the  wild  sea  dashet 
white  in. 
Each  moment  the  wind  in  intensity  gains ; 
Tw  a  scene  for  the  Londoner's  heart  todelight  in 
When  newed  from  a  bank  in  the  DeTon- 
shire  Lanes. 

The  hedgerows  are  set  with  the  crystals  of  winter. 
And  npe  berries  hiding  from  gay-feathered 
thieres; 

The  hand  of  December,  the  rigorous  timer, 
H««  browned  and  encarmined  the  exquisite 
leaves. 

Ill 
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If  the  poet  U  fredi,  with  the  ink  on  hk  finger^ 

From  tyrantt  who  forcehim  to  hara»$hii  brains 
What  wonder  he  dghi  u  he  lovingly  lingew 

To  gaze  on  the  beauty  of  Deronshire  Lanw  i 

Oh,  here  could  I  paw  an  enchanted  existence. 

Away  from  the  eril  behaTiour  of  men. 
The  fielda  atniy  feet  and  the  aea  in  the  dittance, 

A  poet  no  longer  the  slave  of  hi«  pen. 
The  mwic  of  biida  in  die  treea  that  surround  me 

Would  gladden  my  banquet  ot  herbs  with 
their  straina: 
I'll  accept  theretreat  that  kind  nature  hasfoundme. 

And  buUd  me  a  hut  in  the  Devonshire  Lanes. 

See  the  douds  overhead,  how  they  scud  and 
commingle, 

The  beautiful  flakes  are  beginning  to  fall ; 
The  cheek  of  the  poet  commences  to  tingle 

When  cut  by  the  snow  m  a  Devonshire  squaU. 
It  is  miles  to  a  village— the  sign-postt  are  hidden. 

And  night  o'er  the  landscape  now  rapidly  gMns. 
If  his  language  is  strong,  can  the  poet  be  chidden 

Who's  lost  in  a  snowstorm  in  Devonshire 
Lanes: 


LE  QUART  DUEURE  DE 
RABELAIS 

Who  coubU  the  coat  when  tables  groan, 

And  round  the  flagon  passes } 
Let  care  beneath  the  boards  be  throws 

Among  the  broken  glasses. 
Yet  when  throt^h  shutters  closely  barred 

Peeps  in  the  morniog  grey-time, 
One  toast  the  more  can  but  retard 

The  fast-approaching  pay-time. 

«^o  counu  the  cost  when  Youth  essays 

To  drain  the  cup  of  pleasure  ? 
To  squander  life  a  thousand  ways. 

And  dance  the  giddy  measure  ? 
But  when  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine 

And  gone's  the  making-hay-time. 
Comes  Ennui  o'er  the  past  to  pine. 

And  weep  that  it  is  pay-time. 

H  113 
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Who  conntt  the  con  when  pusing  bj 

In  all  their  remal  beauty 
The  cool  lequeitered  nooka  that  lie 

Along  the  path  of  Duty  { 
Our  joyleM  eyet  on  earth  we  bend 

Through  all  the  pleaaant  May-tiroe, 
Till  Winter  meeu  ua  at  the  end. 

And  aoakt  that  it  n  pay-time. 

Who  counu  the  coat  when  atraigfat  ahcMl 

The  golden  goal  ia  gleaming  i 
Let  every  aim  bat  that  lie  dead. 

All  odiera  worthkaa  deeming. 
Toil  on,  toil  on,  from  mom  till  ere. 

Through  night  and  noon  and  daytime, 
Till  Broken  Health  ahall  pluck  your  aleete. 

And  Death  proclaim  it  pay-time. 


A  GARDEN  SONG 

I  MotN  the  doubu  and  cam  that  hurt, 
The  world  and  all  it*  mockeriet, 

My  only  care  it  now  to  tqnirt 
The  fenu  among  mj  rockeriea. 

In  earfy  youth  and  later  liie 
I're  teen  an  up  and  teen  a  down. 

And  now  I  have  a  loriag  wife 
To  help  me  peg  rerbena  down. 

Of  joyt  that  come  to  womankind 
The  loom  of  fate  doth  weave  her  few, 

But  here  are  tummer  joyt  entwined 
And  bound  with  golden  feverfew. 

I've  learnt  the  letaont  one  and  all 

With  which  the  world  its  terraon  itockt, 

Now,  heedleti  of  a  rite  or  fall, 

I've  Brompton  and  I've  German  ttockt. 
"5 
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In  peace  and  quiet  paw  our  day*, 
With  nought  to  yex  our  crasiunii. 

Our  middle  bed<  are  all  ablaze 
With  red  and  white  geranioau. 

And  like  a  boy  I  laugh  when  the. 
In  Varden  hat  and  Varden  hoie, 

Cpmea  ilg^y  vg  the  lawn  at  me 
To  squirt  nw  with  the  garden  hose. 

Let  him  who'd  have  the  peace  he  needs 
Give  all  his  worldly  mumming  up, 

Then  dig  a  garden,  plant  the  seeds. 
And  watch  the  poduct  coming  up. 


:;i  \n.-:.'.iC!'*"  Oj  ■5: 
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IN  LOVE  AND  WAR 

"I  FA«  would  weep !  "  doth  Chloe  cry. 
When  Strephon  gives  the  ktu  at  ponii^ 

And  bids  his  lore  a  last  good-bye. 
To.  distant  climes  on  duty  starting. 

"  I  6in  would  weep,  but  on  my  cheeks 

My  grief  would  letive  defacing  streaks. 

«  Go  forth  and  conquer,  Strephon  mine. 
This  kiss  upon  your  lips  retaining ; 

A  precept  that  is  also  thine 

Forbids  the  tear-drop  hot  and  staining. 

We're  Mars  and  Venus,  you  and  I, 

And  both  must  keep  our  powder  dry." 
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A  STREET  SONG 

Wi  are  told  of  the  row,  that,  though  altered 
its  name, 
It  would  still  be  as  fragrant  and  sweet ; 
And  of  course  the  logician  would  argue  the 
same 
If  the  subject  discussed  were  a  strett.' 
There's    a    thoroughfare    frin^g    a   Gredaa 
abode — 
'Tis  of  that,  dearest  reader,  I'd  talk — 
It  is  close  to  the  famous-in-song  City  Road, 
And  is  known  as  the  Shepherdess  Walk. 

Now  I  won't  for  a  moment  endeaTOor  to  dwell 

On  the  argument  quoted  above ; 
Since  I  own,  though  the  place  has  an  evident 
smell. 

It  u  not  of  the  kind  that  I  love. 
For  the  region  is  one  where  the  costers  prevail 

(You  can  fancy  the  dainties  they  hawk), 
And  the  odour  of  roses  is  not  on  the  gale 

One  encounters  in  Shepherdess  Wtdk. 
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What  m   change    from   the   d*ya    wLea    they 
chiistened  the  spot! 
Th«.  of  coaite  it  was  charming  and  green ; 
And  Strephon  might  oft,  when  the  momina, 
were  hot. 
Here  with  coy  little  Chloe  be  seen. 
Now  I  gaze  with  disgust  on  the  iU-favoured 
boys 
And  the  bold  little  hussies  who  gawk, 
WMe  I  sigh  for  that  era  of  pastoral  joys 
When  here  might  •  shepherdess  walk. 


A  SILLY  OLD   MAN 

A  SEASIDE  DITTY 

'Mid  all  the  nasty  things  that  come  to  make  our 

tempers  smart. 
It's  very  nice  in  middle-age  to  hare  a  childish 

heart, 
To  feel — although  you've  got  a  house,  and  taxet 

coming  due — 
The  little  joys  of  early  life  possess  a  charm  for  you. 
My  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up;  I'm  fifty 

m  a  day; 
And  all  the  hair  that  time  has  left  haa  turned  a 

doubtful  grey ; 
And  yet  I  jump  and  skip  about  and  sing  a  song 

of  glee, 
Because  we're  off  to  spend  a  month  beside  the 

sounding  sea. 
Where  I  shall  wear  my  hoiland  dothet,  and 

tuck  them  up  and  wade. 
And  buy  myself  an  air-balloon,  a  bucket,  and  a 

spade. 
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I'n  packed  my  box  and  corded  it,  and  seen  my 
boy«  to  bed, 

And  now  I'm  in  the  drawing-room  and  stand. 

ing  on  my  head : 
I  really  can't  contam  myself,  I  shout  and  rub 

my  hands, — 
Oh,  won't  I  build  a  castle  with  a  moat  upon 

the  sands  ? 

I  know  tUs  week  I're  lost  a  lot  of  money  upon 
'Change, 

I  know  the  kitchen  boiler's  burst  and  spoilt  the 

kitchen  range, 
I  know  my  wife  declares  she  wants  another 

hundred  pounds, 
And  I  should  weep  and  tear  my  hair  because 

I've  ample  grounds; 
But  visions  of  to-morrow's   bliss  bid  all   my 

sorrows  fade, — 
There's  comfort  in  an  air-balloon,  a  bucket,  and 

a  spade. 

I  ought  to  be  a  solemn  chap,  and  dress  in  black, 

and  frown. 
And  do  as  other  fathers  do  when  going  out  of 

' 1; 
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I  ought  to  count  the  co«t  of  it,  and  look  ex- 

uemely  rikd, 
And  swear  that  all  the  packing-up  will  send  me 

nearly  wild. 
And  whea  I  reach  the  lorely  sea  I  ought  to 

take  a  seat. 
Or  walk  rbout  a  mile  a  day  and  grumble  at  the 

heat. 
But  oh,  I   can't  contain  myself,  I'm  off  my 

head  with  joy. 
And  won't  I  get  my  trousers  wet  and  be  a 

naughty  boy  1 
For  I  shall  wear  my  holland  clothes,  and  tuck 

them  up  and  wade. 
And  bay  myself  an  air-balloon,  a  bucket,  and  a 

spade. 


FICKLE  AS  Tire  WIND 

£eneath  the  shade  of  waving  bongh» 
The  gallant  clasped  the  maiden',  hand. 

And  urged  her,  with  impassioned  vows. 
To  fly  to  some  far-disunt  land, 

Where  er'ry  joy  their  love  would  bless : 

The  maiden  blushed,  and  faltered  «« Yet." 

The  soft  breeze  sighed  around  the  tree, 
And  whispered  to  the  flutt'ring  leaf: 

Come,  soar,  my  dainty  love,  with  me. 
Beyond  the  realms  of  care  and  grief. 

Aad  straight— so  weU  his  suit  he  prest— 

The  leaf  lay  smiling  on  his  breast. 

But  soon  the  breeze  his  arms  unwound  5 
For  leaves  more  lovely  caught  his  eye. 

And  on  the  cold  polluted  ground 
He  left  his  love  to  weep  and  ugh. 

Then  men  with  liarsh  unthinking  tread 

r-ssed  o'er  the  leaf  and  crushed  it  dead. 
U3 
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■  Two  moons  within  his  false  embrace 
The  gallant  held  the  trusting  maid ; 
Then  cast  her  on  the  world,  to  hce 

The  fate  of  innocence  betrayed. 
Ah,  maid  and  leaf  I  too  late  ye  find 
What  fickle  things  are  man  and  wind  I 


A  SET-OFF 

With  aching  heart  beneath  my  Teat 

I  wandered  through  the  busy  Strand, 
And  like  a  patriot  felt  opprest 

By  ills  that  hurt  my  native  land. 
"The  knife,"  I  mused,  "the  Tories  wield 

Is  keener  than  the  winds  of  May." 
Just  then  a  bill  these  words  reyealed  : 

"Asparagus  is  cheap  to-day." 

Like  one  transfixed  I  stood,  and  read 

That  notice  in  a  fruit-shop  hung ; 
Grim  sorrow  flapped  her  wings  and  fled,- 

Again  the  world  was  green  and  young. 
"Let  tyrants  smirch  our  fame,"  I  cried, 

"And  vote  our  hard-won  wealth  away 
We  yet  may  stem  the  rising  tide : 

Asparagus  is  cheap  to-day !  " 

What  matters  though  the  foolish  swine 
Obey  the  madcap  pig-herd's  shout. 

And  grunting  in  unsav'ry  line 

Upturn  sweet  pastures  snout  to  snout 
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What  nutten  though  our  noble  knightt 
By  such  •  herd  are  held  at  bay  1 

Here's  solace  for  our  bitter  slighui 
"Asparagus  is  cheap  to-day." 

For  one  short  moment  let  us  cease 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  mighty  ships^ 
Forget  how  tax  and  rate  mcrease, 

And^l  that  now  the  nation  "hipa." 
From  dreary  paths  of  shame  and  guile. 

To  verdant  fields  my  footsteps  stray ; 
Dame  Fortune  is  not  wholly  TUe : 

"  Asparagus  is  cheap  to-day."* 


A  PASTORAL 


I  »AT  beside  my  Phillu  fkir , 
Just  hidden  from  the  noonday  gltre, 
Where  drooping  bruches  caught  the  raya 
That  came  upon  my  love  to  gaze ; 
Then  sent  them  all  to  dance  about 
Upon  the  relvet  sward  without. 
Sweet  sentinels  are  kafly  boughs 
To  guard  a  lover's  sighs  and  tows. 

The  scent  of  woodland  blossoms  filled 
The  shady  arbonr,  hushed  and  stilled. 
Old  numbers  through  my  mem'ry  rang. 
And,  dreaming,  I  to  Phillis  sang : 
"  My  love  is  like  the  gentle  breeze 
That  sighs  among  the  waving  trees, 
Or  like  the  sun  that  warms  the  earth, 
And  gives  each  gende  flow'ret  birth. 
"My  love  is  like  the  sweetest  rose 
That  in  a  southern  garden  grows ; 
Nay,  give  her  place— rose,  breeze,  and  sua, 
My  lady  lair  is  all  in  one." 
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So  sang  I  to  my  love,  and  she 
Upturned  her  deep  Wue  eyei  to  me, 
And  raised  her  finger'i  rosy  tips 
To  lay  them  on  her  laughing  lips. 

«•  Oh,  fie !  my  Damon,  fie  1 "  she  cried, 
« In  borrowed  plumes  why  dress  your  bride  I 
The  breeze  is  bat  a  changing  wind 
That  cuuand  kills  in  mood  unkind ; 
The  sun  will  scorch  the  bud  new-bom, 
The  sweetest  rose  Hm  many  a  thorn, 
Oh,  let  me  be,  det:  tore,  to  you 
A  simple  woman,  ftmd  and  true." 


BALLADS  OF  BABYLON 
OVERTURE 

From  Babylon  the  mighty,  for  ew  and  for  aye. 
Float  the  Toices  of  her  toilers  and  the  fightera 

in  the  fray — 
Float  the  Toicea  of  her  yictima  high  abore  the 

battle's  din. 
As  they  chant  in  fitfnl  measure  all  the  ballads  of 

her  sin. 

From  Babylon  the  mighty  the  monster  chorus 

swells, 
A  cry  to  one  vague  heaven  from  all  the  millioB 

heUst 
The  wail  of  souls  despairing,  the  curse  of  mad- 

dened  woe. 
The  shriek  of  hunted  wretches  who  flee  tha 

ruthless  foe. 

I  hear  the  half-hushed  whisper,  the  growing 

murmurs,  then 
The  deep  hoarse  cry  for  vengeance  of  fierce  and 

frenzied  men — 
1  lay 
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The  wiU  barbaric  mntk  that  craahes  through 

the  tpheret,  . 
To  die  away  in  echoea  of  the  women's  tobt  and 

tears. 

I  hear  the  lonely  singer  who  wanders  from  the 

crowd. 
Whose  song  is  sung  in  secret,  with  blanched  fiice 

earthward  bowed, 
Who  shuna  the  swollen  diorus  and  seeks  His 

ear  alone. 
To  tell  a  God  of  sorrows  what  sorrows  men 

hare  known. 


From  Babylon  the  mighty,  for  ever  and  for  aye, 
Float  the  voices  of  her  toilers  and  the  fighters 

in  the  fray — 
Float  the  voices  of  her  victims  high  above  the 

battle's  din. 
As  they  chant  in  fitfiil  measure  all  the  ballads  of 

her  sin. 


FALLEN  BY  THE  WAY 

Doh't  be  .  fool  md  blub,  Jim,  i,',  ,  i„^ 

good  thing  for  you — 
You'll  find  a  nute  u  can  carry  and  'II  play  the 

munc  too; 
I'm  done  thu  time,  for  a  dollar— I  can  hardly 

get  my  breath ; 
There's  lomething  ai  tell*  me  lomehow,  "Bill 

Joy,  you  be  took  for  death." 
It'f  a  weuel  gone  bust,  and  a  big  'un ;  I  can 

hardly  apeak  for  blood ; 
It',  the  latt  day*,  tramp  a«  'a.  done  it—the  hilla 

«ad  the  milet  o'  mud. 
There  ain't  not  the  sign  of  a  light,  Jim,  in  this 

Cod-forsaken  spot — 
Hunt  for  some  warter,  pardner,  for  my  lips  is 

bumin'  hot. 

How  much  ha'  we  took  to-day,  Jim  ?    Why, 

not  a  single  brown, 
And  our  show  was  one  o'  the  best  once,  and  we 

rodt  from  town  to  town  { 
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Now  it's  diny  and  old  and  battered,  and  the 

puppeta  u  wna  £>r  wear. 
And  thdr  arm*  and  their  legi  it  ihaky,  and 

their  backi  it  reg'lar  bare. 
I  ain't  done  my  share  o'  the  work,  mate,  since  I 

went  that  queer  in  the  chest. 
But  I  done  what  I  could,  old  fellow,  and  you 

know  as  I  did  my  best ; 
And  now — nr^  I'm  done,  I  reckon ;  it's  life 

as  is  flowing  £ist — 
Stick  to  me^  Jim — don't  leare  me ;  it's  the  end 

as  is  come  at  last. 

There's  Toby  a-waggin'  his  tail  there;   poor 

chap,  how  he'll  miss  me,  Jim  1 — 
Whoerer  you  takes  for  mate,  mind,  they  ain't 

to  be  'ard  <n  'im ; 
For  I  'ad  him  a  six  wedu'  pv^ipy,  and  I  taught 

him  to  box  with  Punch — 
What  was  that  sound  in  the  distance  i    I  &ncied 

I  heard  a  scrunch. 


Nothia' — ah  well,  no  matter  1     I  thought  'twas 

« footstep  pVaps. 
A  traveller  as  might  ha'  hdpcd  us,  or  one  o' 

them  &rmer  chaps. 
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A  doctor  might  nop  the  bleedin';  bat 
nerer  a  chuce  o*  one 


»33 
there'* 


I'll »»  cold  jad  de«i  in  the  mornin'-yer  poor 
old  pMdner't  done.  '^ 

I  fed  ju«  M  if  I  WM  chokin'  and  I'm,  O.  „ 
fiuntandlowj  ' 

Prq,  me .g«  the  boxe.,  «,I  can.ee the  Aow- 

''''^^^Si^^'-^-^^-^^-p-p- 

O  the  mile,  that  we're  been  together,  I  «,d  the 

puppet,  and  yon 
And  Toby,  our  fkithful  Toby-_h,  when  the 

•how  wa.  new! 
Do  ye  think  of  the  time,  old  feUow,  when  fir.t 

we  took  the  road, 

And  xA.  wa.  with  w,  God  Wewherl  and  never 
agnef  weknowed? 

It  may  be  a.  God'll  In  her  look  down  from  the 

.ky  to-night. 
From  out  o' the  Mm  np  yonder,  where  die  «t. 

m  the  Hall,  o' Light—  ,..  ,„ 
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Look  down  on  the  poor  old  ahowman  and  see 

M  hit  time  it  nigh. 
And  he's  comin'  to   join  hii  darHn'   where 

there*!  nerer  no  more  Good-bjel 
O,  Jim,  how  I  well  remember  the  night  u  my 

sweetheart  died. 
When  she  U7  by  the  wee  dead  baby,  only  a 

nine  months'  bride. 
'TwM  the  fd  from  the  stilts  u  did  it,  and  the 

wild,  rough  life  we  led : 
D'ye  mind  what  she  whispefcd  dyin' — the 

beautiful  words  she  said? 

•Twas  when  she  knew  she  was  goin'  1  I'm  see- 
ing her  wan  white  cheek 

And  the  sweet  sad  smile  that  lit  it  when  she 
tried  so  hard  to  speak  { 

When  she  took  our  hands  and  joined  'em,  and 
bode  ns,  through  bad  and  good. 

Be  pals,  and  stick  tight  to  each  other  {  and  both 
on  us  sud  we  would. 

I  knew  M  you  lored  her  fust,  Jim,  and  had 
lored  her  all  along, 

Akl  I  see  how  yw  'id  yer  feeiin's  when  yon 
■ee  as  you'd  counted  wrong  1 
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Bw  yoa  Mick  like  a  pal  to  tbe  thov,  Jim,  and 
yon  worked  and  whi«ded  away, 

And  lit  never  guened  your  aecret,  or  the 
wouldn't  ha'  been  ip  gay. 

I  &ncy  the  dear  old  days,  Jim,  when  the  wu 

alive,  poor  las* — 
The  featt*  that  we  had  by  the  hedges,  and  th* 

chats  in  the  long  green  grass, 
And  the  cosy  nights  at  the  UTems,  when  the 

coin  came  rolling  in: 
How  we  laughed  when  she  puflfed  our  baccy, 

and  pretended  to  drink  our  gin  ! 
Then  Toby,  a  gay  young  fellow,  would  lie  \>j 

the  fire  and  doze, 
While  the  missis  worked  at  the  puppets,  and 

altered  and  turned  our  do's; 
And  Judy  and  Punch  and  Joey  were  never  so 

nnart  before, 
And  the  Ghost  had  a  nice  white  gown  on,  u 

•  clergyman  might  ha'  wore. 

She  went  in  the  cruel  winter,  wiicn  the  biead 

was  hard  to  get. 
When  wt  tramped  and  slept  in  the  cowshed^ 

hungry  and  cold  and  wet. 
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How  fiu:  am  I  from  her  gnw,  Jim?    Ah,  a 

hundred  miles  maybe ; 
To  lie  by  the  tide  o'  one'*  dariin'  ain't  meant 

for  the  likei  o'  me. 
The  pariiL  'U  bury  me  here,  Jim — here  where 

I  chance  to  die  t 
Come  to  the  grave  and  lee  me,  and  bid  me  a 

lait  good-bye. 
Yon  can  bring  the  show  and  the  puppeU,  and 

Tob  /,  and  beat  the  drum ; 
Who  Vawt  but  that  I  may  hear  it  in  the 

wondeifrd  Kingdom  Come? 

I'm  goin',  old  pal— don't  blubber  and  look  with 

that  fkeered  yriate  face ; 
Stand  by  me  here  to  the  last,  lad}  it't  a  horriUe 

lonely  place ; 
Stoop,  for  I'll  ha«  to  whisper — O,  my  eyes 

grow  strange  and  dim. 
And  I  (ed  like  poor  old  Punch  feels  when  the 

hangman  comes  to  him. 
I  wara't  modi  use  as  a  pardner,  and  I  ain't  not 

been  for  a  year, 
This  bnstin'  o'  weasels  and  corfin'  has  made  me 

that  awfid  queer. 
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I'd  like  to  ha'  got  to  a  willage  or  ha'  cnwled 

a<  for  ai  a  thed : 
Jim,  if  I  lote  my  (enact,  auy  till  yer  koow  I'm 

dead. 

0,  it's  hard  to  die  in  the  open— here  on  a 

coantiy  road ; 
That'i  a  matter  o'  lentymnnt,  ain't  it?  well 

•entymnnt  je»'  be  blowed  ! 
For  where  can  a  core  die  better  than  under  a 

starlit  sky, 
With  his  pardner's  arms  about  him,  and  a  tear 

in  his  pardner's  eye  i 
Now  I  want  yer  to  do  me  a  favour— it's  the 

last  as  I'll  ask  ye,  Jim— 
There's  a  mist  comin'  over  my  eyeballs,  and 

my  senses  seems  to  swim : 
Set  up  the  show  in  the  road  there— there  where 

the  moonlight  be — 
Let  down  the  baize  and  work  it,  now,  while 

I've  strength  to  see. 

Give  me  the  drum  •  minit-j-I  can  hardly  raise 

the  stick ; 
Now,  are  ye    ready,  pardner? — up  with   the 

curtain,  q.iick  I  ,,,.  ^_,, 
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The  Uood  comes  ftuter  and  ftster — that's  it  I 

Ah,  Punch,  old  boy, 
And  Jiidy,  and  there's  the  Baby,  and  Toby,  the 

children's  joy. 
Poor  Toby,  he  knows  there's  trouble ;  for  s« 

how  he  hangs  his  tail ; 
Bark  at  the  Bobby,  Toby,  he's  a-takin'  old 

Punch  to  gaol. 
Where  hare  "you  gone  to,  pardner?     Where 

hare  you  put  the  show? 
I  see  but  the  big,  Uack  shadows  that  darker  and 

darker  grow. 


I  know  what  it  is — the  signal !     Put  down  the 

pipes  and  drum. 
I'm  off  to  the  distant  country — ^the  touch  on  the 

sh^der's  come. 
Shall  I  take  any  message  for  you,  Jim?     I  shall 

see  her  up  there,  maybe. 
And  I'll  tell  her  how  hard  yon  worked,  mate, 

and  the  pal  as  youVe  been  to  me. 
Jim,  whuB  I'm  gape  I  wanu  yer  just  to  look  in 

the  box  and  uke 
The  ragged  old  dress  we  kept  there  and  treasured 

for  her  sweet  sake— 
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The  dreM  that  the  made  for  Judy— and  lay  it 

upon  my  breast ; 
And  I  want  you,  the  day  I'm  buried,  to  gire 

the  thow  a  rest. 


Bring 


'em 


•way  to  the  churchyard,  and  thow 


*em  their  maater'i  grave. 
Now  take  up  your  pipes  and  blow  'em,  and 


us  a  Arewell  stoTC, 


tip 


'  a  mate,  Jim,  don't 


Mind,  when  you're  choosin' 
or  muff; 

pnppett  gentle,  for  they've 

eaied  rough. 

Give  me  the  dog  a  minit— see  : 


my 


Make  him  handle 

never  been  treated  1 

!  me 

cheek, 
Now  for  a  tune  on  the  pipes,  mate,  and  speak  as 

the  puppets  speak ; 
It's  the  music  I've  lived  my  life  to— let  me  hear 

it  again  and  die. 
I'm  a-goin'  to  her— I'm  goin'— God  bless  yer. 

Ji«l— Good-byfc  ' 


ONE  WINTER  NIGHT 

Raoou)^  wretched,  worn  ud  weary, 

Come  the  CMiuJt,  creeping  in, 
VHiere  the  Parish  nightly  iheltert 

Shame  and  torrow,  sloth  and  sin ; 
Where  the  woonded  in  life's  battle^ 

Pushed  a/^Ht  and  trodden  down, 
Share  the  Poor  Law's  tender  mercy 

With  the  refuse  of  the  town. 

When  the  night  has  flung  her  maatk 

Rags  and  tatters  kindly  o'er, 
Come  the  outcasts,  meeidy  knocking 

At  the  Uack,  forbidding  door. 
Ail  the  storm-tossed  human  wreckage 

Sport  for  fortune's  changing  tide. 
Hither  drifts  as  to  a  harbour — 

Foul  and  fair  float  side  by  side. 

Here,  through  all  the  long  nigfat-watches. 
Want  and  woe  can  rest  their  heads : 

Who  shall  say  what  bygone  blisses 
Horer  round  these  narrow  beds  i 

I4B 
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StMed  with  tnrtl,  bem  aod  broken, 

Here  the  •tarring  ontcMt  lie«, 
Yet  he  ttiile.— «Mne  happj  Titioo 
Sleep  hu  drawn  acroH  hia  eyei. 
Sleep  haa  come  to  weaiy  eyelida, 

Dreama  have  come  to  tortured  bnina, 
A»l  in  dreama  perchance  they  wander 

Freely  o'er  life'iplewantpkin.. 
LMk  where  liea  a  woman  aleeping. 

Moaning  even  m  her  reat. 
With  a  wee^  wan  brijy  pillowed 

On  her  chilled  and  ahriTelled  breaat. 
In  her  akep  ahe  aeea  the  huabend 

Whom  the  cruel  ferer  slew. 
While  he  soaght  the  hooeat  labour 

He  WM  aU  too  weak  to  do. 
Faint  and  footaore,  broken-hearted. 
Cold  and  hunger  did  their  work ; 
Chanty  that  might  have  saved  him 
Went  abroad  to  help  the  Turk. 
When  the  throes  of  death  were  on  him. 
With  a  groan  he  raised  his  head, 

And  he  cried,  «  O  God,  haTe  mercy 
On  my  darlings  when  I'm  dead ! '» 


I. 
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Then  his  dying  kin  he  gare  them — 
All  that  he  hsd  left  to  giye — 

Still  the  craTed'for  mercy  tarriet^ 
For  hit  vife  and  baby  Sve. 

'Til  the  Sabbath,  and  a  woman, 

With  a  baby  on  her  knee, 
Sitt  among  the  poor  who  worihi^ 

In  the  titfipg*  labelled  "  Free." 
From  the  cutting  bbut  of  wiuter 

She  has  loaght  a  refiige  there, 
Though  the  pcaaaau  eye  her  fiercely, 

Wondering  "  how  such  creatures  dare." 

Rent  and  ragged  are  her  garments. 

Pinched  and  pallid  is  her  face ; 
She  is  tramping  from  the  workhouse 

To  her  distant  native  place. 
Here  she  rests  awhile  and  listent 

In  the  warm  and  cosy  church. 
While  the  Ticar  reads  a  sermon 

From  his  Tclvet-cushioned  perch. 

For  a  special  sermon  c'^osen 
Is  the  Sayionr's  genu.^  speech. 

When  He  blessed  the  little  children. 
Laying  loving  hands  on  each ; 
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And  the  pinoB  idls  hit  peo]]Je 
How  God  ]o*a  the  children  well, 

And  wiU  odM  them  to  Hit  boMB 
In  the  golden  had  to  dwell. 

"  D7  your  «,«,»  he  «y,,  «  o  mourner.. 

When  your  cherithed  darling,  die; 
TWnk  how  warm  within  God'.  bo«>m 

In  that  happy  land  they  lie. 
Thwe  no  more  can  pain  and  anguish 

Wring  the  heart  and  cloud  the  brow— 
They  «re  part  all  wn  and  wrrow. 

They  are  happy  angel,  now." 
Peal,  the  mnric  of  the  organ 

A.  the  people  paw  away } 
O'er  the  field,  they  hurry  homeward, 

For  the  due.  are  adien  grey  { 
And  a  homeleu  creature  totter. 

From  God',  temple  with  the  rett  I 
In  her  heart  Hi.  loving  promiK,   • 
And  a  baby  at  her  breart. 

Hark,  the  tempest  howls  in  hiry. 

And  the  mow  i.  falHng  fiwt, 
A.  an  ootcatt  nnk.  exhausted, 

For  her  ttrength  gives  way  at  last. 
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She  u  lott  apon  the  mooriand« 
Daylight'i  last  &int  glunmer  fled. 

And  the  shelter  that  the  aeeka  for 
Lieth  wetry  miles  ahead. 

She  u  Minded  by  the  snowstorm. 

And  her  limbs  are  nnmb  with  cold ) 
In  her  rags  she  wnps  the  baby 

That  her  weak  arms  scarce  can  hold. 
She  can  fed 'its  frozen  body, 

She  can  hear  its  pteoos  cry, 
And  she  thinks  as  on  she  staggers. 

What — O  God — if  she  should  die  i 

If  her  senses  should  desert  her, 

And  throng  all  the  cruel  mght 
Here  her  babe  should  sloiriy  perish — 

Ah,  thank  God  I— she  sees  a  Ught. 
No,  her  eyes  are  dim  with  anguish, 

'Twas  a  star  peeped  through  a  doud. 
Hark,  the  Uast  grows  fierce  and  fiercer. 

And  the  baby  moans  aloud. 

Then  the  mother  clasps  it  closer, 
While  hn  chill  lips  press  iu  cheeks ; 

Ais  her  strength  comes  back  a  moment* 
In  a  strange,  wild  way  she  speaks : 
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"From  my  brcMt,  »U  coU  .nd  dry. 
Go  to  wh«,  in  God',  ynm  bown, 

AH  the  happy  babiei  lie." 
Pw  the  pTMcher*.  word,  of  comftrt 

Swiftly  throogh  her  tortured  bnin  I 

SL*      ^  •^**  *^  '*•'«"• 

Where  they  know  not  grief  «k1  pain. 

™!  "^  ""^  *o  Pw  her  hrijy  ? 

Whtt  could  be  iu  life  bdow? 
Jutt  one  long,  long  .peU  of  torture^ 

Yw  of  hunger,  want,  and  woe. 
Down  .he  kneeb,  poor  maddened  «oth«w 

God  forgnv  her  wicked  hand 
A.  it  ftee.  a  Mwl,  and  wnd.  it 
Up  to  Mek  the  promiwxl  land  I 

Allwrtillandqnietnowj 
Stoop,  to  print  two  loving  kute» 
Softly  on  it.  marble  brow.  • 

Late  Aat  night  'tbej  fo^  w,  ii,fe- 
And  the  law  condemned  her  crime 

"Death! "  cried  Ju«ice,  pacing  «,««, 
But  before  the  fatal  timT^ 


»4S 
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He  who  took  her  burden  from  her 
Flung  her  priion  gate*  tjar — 

He  pecebanoe  kta  tortnred  mothen 
PaM  to  where  their  babiet  are. 
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S«  ^  dr«nk_m«l  drunk-wa.  Molly,  Ae 

nigfct  that  I  mvr  her  first , 
I  d  .een  «,me  terrible  ewe.,  but  her.  w,  the 

»wy  wortt. 

'^'il^'H  ir  •««•    «««i    for    the 
«toiight«»  of  nigbt  and  lin, 

a>«  they  brought  her  ia.      ;.  .    ,^    ^*  , 

Her  &ce  w«  flud«d  and  .wollen,  and  .  blow 
Udcuthereye, 

And  die  .wo«  ami  Ae  c»r«d  »  fooBy  we 
»«««  we  mBit  turn  her  o«. 

M7 
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I've  teen  'em  jump  up  oa  the  platfonn  and 
fling  down  the  chain  and  ahriek. 

And  join  in  a  ribald  chonN  when  the  clergyman 
tried  to  apeak. 

But  Molly  waa  worae  than  any — ahe  ataggered 

aoroaa  the  place 
And  picked  up  a  brua-bound  hymn-book  and 

aimed  ab  our  chiqiilain'a  ftoe ; 
It  cut  him  acioaa  the  cfaedt-bon^  and  he  uttered 

aery  of  pain. 
Then  we  mahed  at  M  oUy  to  acize  her,  but 

ahe  atrug^ed  with  might  and  main. 

She  bit  and  ahe  tore  and  acratched  oa,  and 

kicked  like  a  beact  at  bay. 
Then  all  of  a  audden  reeled  forward,  and  atill 

aaamouae  ahe  lay{ 
In  the  atruggle  her  woond  waa  injnrctl,  and 

the  blood  flowed  down  apace, 
And  the  lame  aort  of  mark  wc  noticed  waa 
^   on  hera  and  the  chaplain'a  &ce. 

What  a  fiat  had  done  for  Molly  the  hymn-book 

had  4I0W  for  him  1 
He  waa  only  a  young  beginner,  and  he  trembled 

in  every  limb  ; 


THE 


For  the 


puthcd 
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crowd 
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but  he 

■poke 


Aad  cle«d  hi.  Toice  with  an  effort,  aiil 
thete  words  aloud  t 

"Poor  1^  ,„y  th.  Lord  forgiw  he,  «  j 
torgiTC  her  too !  " 

'^.f"''.."  "■  "^  ""«*'•  "^^  «^  whole  of 
the  yelling  crew; 

While  he,  with  hi.  fece  aU  Meedmg,  did  d.. 

word  of  the  Sayiour  quote, 
•n-t  the  left  eheek  dM«ld  be  offered  to  ooe 

who  the  right  cheek  nnote. 

^  njt"..'*  "^  the  w«*„,  and  h. 
moved  h«  lip,  n,  pnja^ 

^  -noothed  from  her   hloody  feature,  the 
«»•««•  of  tangled  hair. 

that  her  wound  i.  drew," 

"^  *'!i'^''"^  '^^  "-^  "d  then 
he  dumiMed  the  mu 

^*  W  2!  ^l!L*' ^•'^«*  "«*» '^  the 
now  die  nrooned 

^  fin*  "^y  *^»  "-^  *««>»«% 

healed  the  womd  t  .. ;.       ' 
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la  a  week  it  wm  doted  completely,  bat  leaving 

a  mark  to  mar. 
And  the  face  of  the  poor  kiat  aeature  and  Ut 

had  the  lelf-Mune  scar. 
The  day  the  was  wdl  she  left  at— left  us  with 


never  a 


word; 


Worit  back  to  the  awful  outcasts  with  whom 


such 


herd: 


«(Cpien 
Asd  now  and  agam  we  gathered  news  of  the 

life  she  led: 
«In  the  hospital,"  once  they  told  ns,  and  then 

that  the  girl  was  dead. 

it  WM  five  yean  after  that,  «ir,  oaie  ni^t  went 

our  faithful  piest 
On  a  mission  of  love  and  mercy  to  an  aarfid 

place  down  East — 
To  a  den  where  die  lowest  women  herd  with 

the  vilest  thieves — 
Ttmftt  some  of  the  very  worst,  sir,  that  car 

Ilefug«  here  receives. 

Ht'd  hwd  from  a  girl  who  came  here  taks 
of  this  Devil's  place, 

w  stooB  'v.  arped 


AjMihai 


up 


mth  the  word  of  Grace. 
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Hb  &ce  fliuhed  red  a 


of  the  MuIt  to  win. 


told  VM,  and  ipoke 


And  the  t««k  that  the  Lord  h«l  tet  him  io 


that  haven  of  ahame  and 


iin. 


He  langhed  when  we  tpoke  of  danger,   and 


Bnt 


that  night  went  forth  alone,— 


had 


strange 


_     Riiagiring  which   we 

hardly  liked  to  own ;  - 
He  was  back  on  the  stroke  of  midnight— back 

from  the  jaws  of  hell. 
But  his  ftce  was  pale  and  ghastly,  he'd  a  strange 

wild  tale  to  tell. 

He  had  entered  that  filthy  alley  and  spoken 

God's  Word  aloud. 
Till  the  people  swarmed  about  him  in  a  thick 

and  threatening  crowd ; 
And  they  jeered  and  they  spat  and  hooted,  and 

the  women  were  worst  of  all. 
For  they  picked  up  filth  to  pelt  him,  and  drove 

him  against  the  wall. 

Beaten  and  bruised  and  smothered,  he   then 

would  have  turned  and  fled, 
When  a  well-umed  brickbat  struck  him  iiill 

oo  his  hatless  head. 
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ThcA  he  tamed  quite  rick  and  giddy,  and  (eh 

hinuelf  dragged  along. 
And  a  door  was  (lamined  in  the  &cea  of  the 

threatening,  tnnrderont  tliroDg. 

And  beaide  him  there  ttood  a  woman  —  he 

could  hardly  lee  her  face, 
For  a  foul  and  a  noisome  darknen  hung  o'er 

the  drealitiil  place. 

-  Huh  for  your  life  1 "  she  whispered,  « I'ye 

bolted  and  barred  the  door ; 
They'd  'ave  your  Uood  if  I'd  let  'em— hark, 
how  the  tigers  roar ! 

"They  found  out  as  you're  the  parson  as  'tices 

the  gala  away. 
They  say  it's  tl^ongh  you  they  peaches  and 

goes  on  the  <  Oiristian '  lay. 
I  dragged  yon  in  here  and  saved  you,  and  sent 

out  a  gal  for  the  slops  * ; 
Ha,  they're  a-comin',  sir !     Listen !  the  noise 

aad  the  ahontin'  stops." 

*  Tht  poUc*.    Tht  woid— originally  back  •lug, 

-  •eilep  "—has  puied  into  th*  ordinary  atgot  of  the 
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Themriiewa.  changed  in  >  moment  to  «  hiw 

and  a  sullen  groan. 
The  wonun  crept  doK  and  littened,  then  open 

the  door  wa«  thrown. 
And  there  WM  a  teigeuit  .landing  with  m  of 

018  tallest  men, 
Aad  our  chaplain  walked  between  them  out  0* 

that  awfy  den. 

And  just  a.  they  reached  the    entry,  lo,  a 

woman's  piercing  shriek 
Told  of  the  bmtal  rengeance  the  ruffians  tried 

to  wreak. 

He  guessed  what  it  was,  did  the  sergeant,  and 

harrying  back  they  found 
The  woman  who'd  saved  our  chaplain  aU  of  a 

heap  on  the  ground. 

The  crowd  in  their  brutal  fury  had  beaten  the 

woman  down, 
They  kicked  at  her  prostrate  body  tiU  the  red 

Uood  stained  her  gown ; 
But  nobody  knew  who'd  done  it~the  coward. 

had  slunk  away, 
Heriice  wa.  all  white  and  gfaaMly  in  the  liaht 

ofthebull'Mye'sny. 
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'TwM  the  face  of  an  old  acgmmtincr  our 

chaplain  taw  that  night ; 
Bjr  the  icar  on  the  cheek  he  Icnew  her,  in  the 

lantern's  qiuTering  Hght — 
'Twa«  Molly,  the  long  loat  Molly,  the  girl  that 

we  thought  was  dead — 
She  beckoned  him  down  and  whispered,  and 

these  were  the  words  she  said: 

r  t 

"I  luKnr'd  yer  to-night  by  ycr  scar,  sir,  the 

tear  o'  the  cut  I  made ; 
I  head  how  yer  treated  me  dicn,  sir ;  how  yer 

gire  me  yer  Uessin'  and  prayed, 
Aad  I  aez  wiien  I  see  yer  ia  danger:  MoU, 

yon'TC  a  debt  to  pay. 
So  I  dxaggid  yer  away  ia  yoodcr,  aad  I  'dd 

them  curs  at  bay." 

Died?    No,  she  didn't;  we  saved  her — she's 

matron  here  under  me ; 
That's  «bc — aad  ah,  here  comes  the  chaplam^- 

now  ietb  the  scars  yoo  can  see. 
Aad  oftea  we  tell  the  story,  how  the  Lord  m 

His  tender  grace 
Saved  « life  aad  a  soul  together  all  through  a 

scar  on  the  &ce. 
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You  Me  where  the  clift  fiown  vender  in  ■  line 

of  dingy  red? — 
The  wild,  fierce  crag,  the  highest,  it  known 

M  Sir  Rupert's  Head : 
It's  fire  hundred  feet  and  orer  from  the  brow 

to  the  sea  below, 
And  it  won  iu  name  in  the  winter  a  hundred 

years  ago. 
There  wasn't  a  squire  in  Devon  so  ftmous  as 

Rupert  Leigh ; 
He  was  lord  of  these  broad,  rich  acres,  good- 
looking  and  fancy  free. 
He  came  of  a  race  of  gianu,  stood  six-feet-two 

in  his  socks. 
And  once,  for  a  drunken  wager,  with  his  fist 

he  had  felled  an  ox. 

••Dare-devil  Leigh "  was  his  nickname,  he  was 

last  of*  lawless  line 
Who  had  gone  to  the  deuce  full  gallop,  through 

wooKn  and  cards  and  wine. 
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He  wasn't  m  bad  at  they  were — he  wa«  more 

of  a  hundiig  squire, 
And  he  freed  the  name  a  little  from  some  of 

the  ancient  mire. 
His  wasn't  an  catjr  coantry,  bat  he'd  take  it 

every  inch. 
And  ride  as  straight  as  an  arrow  where  the 

bddest  wall  might  flinch. 
When  a  lad  he  had  climbed  yon  headland, 

climbed  it  from  base  to  crest, 
For  a  short-frocked  hnssy  who  wanted  the  eggs 

in  a  seagull's  i 


One  winter  he  went  to  London — he  was  then 

about  forty-three ; 
His  steward  had  told  the  parson  he'd  lawyers 

m  town  to  see. 
'Twas  dull  in  the  place  without  him,  for  his 

mansion  was  Liberty  Hall ; 
There  was  always  a  warm  wet  welcome  for 

neighbours  ^niM  diose  to  call. 
He  was  gone  for  a  twelvemonth  nearly,  writing 

to  no  old  friends^ 
Bat  a  Deronsfaire  man  in  London  new*  to  the 

parson  sends. 
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3ir  Rnp«  W  ,«rted  .  n«d«,, «  p|,y.«^ 
Bunang  wench,  * 

Who  pmnted  »1  patched  ud  powdewd,  ud 
WM  fimku,  fine,  and  French. 

She  WM  no  more  French  dum  I  am,  but  thi. 
wu  about  the  time 

And  he  .aw  her  aa  PoHy  Pe«±«m  fai  dut 

WHOM  work  by  Gay. 
He  *"  -Iway.  an  e-y  target  for  a  wench'. 

rolfangeye. 

So  it  got  to  bouquett  and  prewnt.,  and  to  letter, 
by-and-by. 

moulded  with  practised  rtill, 
Tdl  he  took  the  form  of  a  hurf«d,  the  d.« 
rfl»erdlghte«will. 

They  ttareUed  about  a  litde,  uw  Pari^  the 

H«gue^  and  Rome- 
Then  the  new.  went  abravi  Sir  R.p«t  wm 

brmgmg  hi.  lady  hose. 
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The  people  aboM  here  liked  him,  mi  no  vumth 

did  their  wdcome  lack. 
But  they  looked  eekmce  at  my  lady,  and  the 

gave  them  their  glance*  back. 
They  hated  her  then  directly,  they  chafied  at 

her  coM  ditdain. 
And  they  gomiped  her  ttory  orer  in  laagoagc 

a  fajt  too  pbin. 
They  called  her  a  «itnck-«p   ttroUer,"  and 

(omehow  the  tcandal  grew. 
Till  my  lady  a*  **P6aj  Peachum"  the  whole 

of  the  country  knew^  .  j 

.  ■-.    .,-...,      .  ..  ,1-1 
Sir  Rnpert  wa*  broken-hearted  when  he  heaid 

of  the  mocking  tone. 
And  he  <]narrelled  with  all  his  comradca  nntil 

he  waa  left  alone — 
Alone  at  the  HaU  with  «  Polly,"  for  the  g^try 

had  cat  her  dead, 
Bnt  his  heart  waa  as  true  as  erer  to  the  woman 

he'd  stooped  to  wed. 
To  him  (he  was  just  an  angd  who'd  oome  from 

the  holy  skies 
That  his  heart  might  bask  for  ever  io  the  light 

of  her  lustrous  eye*. 
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No*ine,noard^«rf  nohmting:  he  kept  u 
my  lady'i  tide—  "^ 

TwM  .  gwM  big  boy  with  .  .weedi««,  not  . 
nan  with  a  year-won  bride. 

She  pined  in  the  lonely  m««ion,  .he  wwteJ 

•ociety— life- 
She  wwted  to  phy  my  l«iy  „  ^  „  Sir 

Knpert'«  wife. 
Sir  R-J-rt  mm  »k  .  party-not  of  bumpkin.. 

wt  folk,  from  town : 
He  had  plenty  of  friend,  in  London  5  would  he 

not  atk  them  down  ? 
They  earner  and  the  «,nnd  of  kughter  nag 
through  the  HaU  once  more, 

h'S-S^ir'  ^"^  --d  •»W.  b-t  her 
niuband.  heart  wa.n>re; 

He    had    learned   from    an    idle    whiaper— , 

whi.per  not  meant  for  him 

A  Kcret  that  upped  hi.  life-blood  and  the 

•ttwgth  of  each  ttalwart  limb. 

He  reeled  when  he  heard  the  whi«er  nd 
«»««Iat  the  ghattly  truth: 

Twa.  die  lal,  of  a  pl.^..woman  and  a  curled 
tnd  Kented  yooth, 


w~" 

( 
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A  dandy  of  rix-cnd-twenty,  the  ton  of  an 

old, 

He  was  one  of  the 

^ueiit  uifnedf  and  one  of          | 

the  first  to  come 

1 

Sir  Rnpert  had  been 

in  London  a  goeat  at 

hi.          1 

ftther*!,  too. 
And  this  young  fop,  he  remembered,  had  led 

him  hit  wile  to  woo; 
He  had  raved  of  thii  Polly  Peachom,  and 

dragged  him  to  hear  her  nng; 
He  laid  at  the  time  he  knew  her— 'twas  a 

planned  and  a  plotted  thing! 

And  now   the    wat    alwayt  with   him,  they 

chatted  and  laughed  away; 
She  %u  cold  and  dnll  with  Sir  Rupert,— with 

him  the  was  kind  and  gfiy. 
She  was  weary  of  playing  my  lady,  of  bdng  jSir 

Rupert's  %ife— 
She  jiaei  for   the  tinsel  glories  of  the  old 

Bohemian  life; 
She  hated  the  dull  decorum,  she  hated  the  legal 

tie— 
Her  cage  wm  a  cage,  though  gilded.    Then 

the  tempter  whispered  "Flyi" 
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0«  Bight  b«h  their  chdr.  were  empty,  ««1 

•lowly  the  aeut  l«ked  om : 
Two  hoTM  were  gone  from  tlie  •t.We-'twM 

■  •ettled  thing,  no  donbt. 

Sir   Ri^  was   white   with  horror,   but   he 

Iwned  to  the  gaping  crew 
A«l  cried,  Mt',  .  lie,  I  teU  yo„  l^who  dare. 

tOMyjt'itme?" 
Then  wzing  hi,  holwer  pittol^  he  aonnted  hi. 

lleetett  marc 
And  made  stnught  for  ^  Red  Clif  roadwav— 

""g-WKd  they  had  gone  by  there. 
For  thit  w„  4e  way  to  X^opdon,  ftom  Ex- 

month  the  pair  would  poat. 
And  the  rojd  the,  were  homid  to  *a«l  wa. 

the  road  by  the  rugged  coan. 

Only  a  century  diMou  it  waan't  .o  good  a. 
bow. 


"^I??^.""  »  '^  l»™ter,  and  it  Hew  «p 
the  fearful  tteep.  *^ 

nrwM^a  wild,  fierce  night  in  the  winter,  «k1 
the  Iftow  hy  thick  and  deep, 
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But  the  moon  through  the  cloud*  had  broki^ 

and  right  on  the  Head  he  qnad 
A  horie  that  had  i%Md  and  Men,  aad  the 

rider  1^  its  ode; 
And  orer  them  bent  a  figure,  hot  whoM  he 

could  icarcely  tee, 
Then  he  uttered  a  cry  to  Heavea  that  Ui  wife 

uBharmed  might  be ; 
And  ladling  hu  tteed  to  tatj,  it  flew  through 

the  tHpptty  MOW, 
While  the  wild  waTce  roared  a  warning  five 

hundred  feet  below. 


A  ilip^  aad  both  hone  and  rider  would  toll  m 

a  hideouf  &te^ 
But  Sir  Rupert,  irith  let  white  featuita,  rode 

to  the  headland  atraight. 
They  heard  him  now,  and  the  woman  roae 

from  her  kneei  and  moaned. 
And  die  man  gave  a  ludden  thudder  and  opened 

his  eyes  and  groaned. 
Sir  Rupert  reined  up  to  fiercely  that  the  mtit 

on  the  precipice  reared. 
And  the  woman  sprang  back  wilb  horroi*  !■ 

the  jaws  of  the  death  tht  Smai- 
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Foe  a  moment  ihe  teemed 


vitha 


pierdng  cry- 


to  totte^  and 


Went  over  thu  «wfnl  l»diaBd  that 
tonch  the  tky. 

For  a  wcond  no  toond  was 


to 


billows  roared, 


ottered,  only  the 


^hik  up  from 


««•  BMt  a  seagnll,  startled  and 


•luidung,  soared} 
Then,  shoutiBg  for  help,  Sir  Rupert  clutched 

« the  tnow-dad  turf, 
And  glttced  ^  ,  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

boiling  surf. 

nrthest  edge^ 

«^   ^  ey-   detected-,  heap   on    a 
wuTow  ledge ;  r   "»   • 

It  WM  thirty  feet  between  them,  b«  he  knew 

tWM  his  wretched  wife, 
And  he  Towed,  though  hi.  own  p«d  forfeit,  he 
^nmd  ttve  her  guilty  life. 

"*  'S  '".*r.*^  '^y  j"«*»8«  where  hi. 
Mot  might  find  a  hold, 

And  the  m«  he  had  quite  forgotten  wa.  worth 
!«•  weight  in  gold.  . 
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The  boobjr  «m  bruited  ud  tiukai,  and  fancied 

that  he  ihoold  die. 
But  Sir  Rupert  bode  him  help  him  or  he'd 

•hoot  him  by-and-by. 
Then  the  white-faced  coward  whimpered  and 

lifted  hit  jewelled  hands, 
And  Sir  Rupert  tet  him  tearing  hit  mantle  i^ 

narrow,  \f$aAt. 
Then  the  ttripa  were  twined  together  and  tied 

to  a  ron{^  ttone  teat. 
And  over  went  braye  Sir  Rupert,  clinging  with 

handiand  feet. 

The  waves  m  dieir  winter  fury  dirTeked  fir  a 

hnman  life. 
But  down  and  down  crept  Rupert  till  he  twnng 

by  hit  tentelett  wifis. 
Stooping,  he  datped  her  firmly,  one  hand  on 

the  doubtful  rope, 
Fretted  hit  lipt  on  her  marble  forehead,  and 

whiapered  her,  "  Darling — hope !  " 
Then  benthing  a  prayer  to  Heaven  to  tave 

them  both  that  night. 
He  toiled  with  hit  heavy  burden  up  the  &ee  of 

the  frowning  height. 
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Wood  weUed  and  gushed  • 

'^^tL'''L*"  "•  "^'  ^  '"j-™^  -"d  he, 
tender  bone*  were  crwhed ; 

No  trace  of  the  lady'.  g,ll«,t,  j^.j  „„     . 

«hor.e  and  flown-  ""pea  to 

Sir  R„p«  ^  „p„uy  p^^^^.. 

on  the  heights  alone 
He  l«ped  on  the  gallant  hunter,  took  hi.  wife 

in  bis  brawny  arms. 
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Aid  when  she  «m  oot  of  dagger  h  wm  known 
■he  WM  ma^ed  and  nuiiMd — 

A  iMlHcd,  ■JMh^en  crif  pie,  distorted  aad 
sGMicd  aad  lamed. 

^at  Sir  Ripen  ckag  closer  to  her,  they 
(mviIhI  from  ]daoe  to  flace, 

Aad  h*  amr  wiaocd  or  shaddered  at  the  sight 

k  was  he  wh*  carried  the  crippie,  who  mirsed 


And  amr  m  HJehtly  atery  such  gaBnt  had 

^r  ■■■jr  *  ymt  she  H^gerad    'twas  iw  at  the 

Hal  she  died, 
ABi  haK  ia  the  lOhg*  churdiyard  they're 

sleepiog  side  by  sid*. 
9i»  4bi  m  his  anas  eoiAssing  One  wonh  of 

his  aoUa  love, 

•  yaar  he  sooght  her  in  the 


ThaM 


I  of  God  above, 
the  peat  bMF 


•wells  the  sea  below — 


Aai  ih*  story  Pve  told 


hundred 


yeartafo. 


yoa 


headhmd- 
ha]^)ened 


L-— there 


Bigh  a 


so.  RUPERTS  Mfjp^       j^ 
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TioT  quarrdled  on  C'n  ntnuu  night, 

Fell  oat,  and  it  at.  .-  to  Mows. 
No !  it  wmtn't  a  nand-up  £ght ; 

For  the  vonuB  was  one  of  those 
Wko  bre  like  a  &ithfi)l  dog. 

With  a  love  at  deep  aa  mate. 
Will  was  primed  with  the  Chrittmat  grog. 

And  drunk  he  was  just  a  brute. 

A  wee  frail  thing  was  she, 

A  tremUing,  pale-&ced  wench, 
Aad  a  burly  chap  was  he, 

With  a  giant's  fist  to  clench. 
He  clenched  it  that  night  with  rage 

At  something  his  he^meet  said. 
Some  counsel  discr  ^'t  and  sage — 

It  was  that  to  the  quarrel  led. 

It  was  but  a  loving  word, 

Jnat  a  thrifty  wife's  advice  | 
She  wani't  a  scold  to  gird. 

But  Us  wrath  was  op  in  a  trice. 
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He  wu  always  a  buty  chap, 

And  ^«ck  with  a  word  and  blow ; 
If  he  hadn't  been  drunk,  mayhap, 

Thing,  wouldn't  haw  happened*,. 
He  np  with  hit  fiat,  did  W.Il, 

■And  he  hit  her  acroa*  the  head 

She  groaned,  «nd  then  aU  wa.  nilJ, 
Aad  ahe  lay  Kke  a  lunp  of  lead. 
She  had  &llen  acrota  the  chair. 

And  her  &ce  waa  white  aa  death: 
He  opened  the  door  for 
And 


He 


listened 
looked 


to  hear  her  fateath. 


her  aahen&ce 


And  aaw  where  hia  £it  had  hit- 
Near  the  temple— a  naaty  place— 

And  the  .kin  with  the  blow  had  .pUt. 
JJown  on  hu  knee,  he  ftU, 

Sobered  and  .haking  now  i 
In  hia  heart  he  had  loved  btt  well, 

And  it  wa«  bat  a  drunken  row. 
I5«d  J— not  a  Mgn  of  life, 

Not  a  flutter— he  .trained  hi.  ear«t 
He  gazed  on  hia  awrdered  wife 

With  a  tbouMnd  gha«tly  fear^ 
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Hit  bram  ms  aflune.    He  thoagh*. 

Of  the  mnrderer't  awfol  doom ; 
Safety  in  ftight  he  longht, 

And  niihed  from  the  hanmed  room. 

He  wandered  and  wandered  far 

Away  from  the  ghastly  tight, 
Seeing  in  ertay  Mar 

God's  eye  on  that  Christmas  night. 
Whk  her  wnith  tt  his  heels  he  flew^ 

Tratelled  and  soaght  the  sea. 
And,  jdning  a  rabble  crew, 

Sailed  for  the  wild  West  free. 

Over  the  whole  earth's  face,  '  '^ 

Bearing  the  brand  of  CaiiH— 
Now  in  some  mnge  {dace,  -  '• 

Now  on  the  distant  main- 
Wandered  the  gmlty  wretch,     '"'••^' ' 

Haunted  by  night  and  day, 
With  his  hands  too  fbnl  to  stretch    '>^ 

Up  to  the  skies  and  pray. 

Haggard  and  worn  and  weak. 
Men  read  in  his  deep-lined  brow 

A  story  he  dared  not  speak, 
And  all  of  them  shunned  him  now. 
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Ootcut,  with  nem  a  friend 

Under  the  worid-wide  sky, 
Longed  he  hit  life  to  end. 

Yet  did  he  fear  to  die. 
Accnned  of  God  he  bote 

The  weight  of  a  roiceleu  woe 
"Ml  the  yean  he  counted  as  four 

Since  he  i truck  the  fatal  Uow. 
And  the  Chrittmaa  time  came  round 

A«  they  sighted  a  &mous  strand, 
Where  Old  England's  sons  have  firaod 

A  home  in  a  foreign  land. 

There  the  bells  rang  out  a  chine 
On  the  sultry  Christmas  mom, 

To  tell  of  the  sweet  glad  Ume 
When  Christ  the  Lord  was  bon. 

They  rang  in  the  outcast's  ears 
A  message  of  tender  love } 

Then,  his  face  all  wet  with  tears. 
He  prayed  to  the  God  above. 

And  when  from  his  knees  he  rose 
There  was  hope  in  the  smner's  breast  t 

He  had  seen  how  his  life  should  close- 
God  had  pcMtfed  the  path  to  rc«. 
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Homeward  he  bent  his  way. 

Home  to  the  far-ofF  goal, 
To  tell  in  the  light  of  day 

The  secret  that  seared  his  sooL 


Ah !  weary  the  road  has  been, 

But  the  pilgrim  stands  at  last 
There  on  the  old,  old  scene, 

There  with  the  ghastly  past. 
He  will  see  where  he  struck  the  Mow 

Ere  he  goes  to  his  righteous  fate, 
And  then  shall  grim  justice  know 

Who  knocks  at  her  iron  gate. 
He  will  whisper  his  secret  then 

That  i*  known  but  to  God  on  high  ( 
It  soon  shall  be  known  of  men — 

What  will  it  cost  to  die  ? 
'Twas  God  when  he  prayed,  who  lent 

Peace  to  his  tortured  breast. 
By  Him  was  the  pilgrim  sent 

That  confession  hit  soul  might  rest. 
He  stands  rn  the  early  mom 

There,  where  the  deed  was  dont* 
Jntt  as  the  light  is  bom 

Of  the  faint  December  sun. 
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He  peer*  in  the  tiny  room, 

Then  reels  with  a  scared  white  &ce— 
I*  it  part  of  his  awfal  doom 

That  her  ghost  shall  haunt  the  place  ? 
There ! — there  on  the  cursed  spot ! 

"  Mercy,  O  God !  "  he  cries ; 
And  his  breath  comes  fast  and  hot 

Howihe  stares  with  those  sweet  blue  eyes! 
She  comes  down  the  garden  walk 

With  her  arms  outstretched  to  him ; 
Can  a  phantom  in  daylight  stalk 

At  it  does  in  the  twilight  dim  \ 
She  comes,  and  he  tries  to  scream, 

<'  Back  !  phantom  of  flesh  and  blood  1 " 
Tis  a  murderer's  ghastly  dream ; 

Yet  hark,  how  her  heart  goes  thud ! 
It  is  she  !     'Tis  his  winsome  wife ! 

No  ghost  from  a  noisome  tomb ; 
Her  kiss  has  the  warmth  of  life, — 

He  is  saved  from  a  murderer's  doom. 

Hark,  how  the  bells  ring  out 

Sweet  oa  the  frosty  air ; 
God's  message — ah !  never  doubt 

"  Behold  how  I  answer  prayer." 
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Told  is  the  story  soon 

How  she  whom  he  fancied  de«d 
Had  come  from  her  death-like  swoob 

Only  to  find  him  fled. 

«He  has  left  me,"  she  thought,  and  wept, 

«« He  has  left  me  for  evermore !  " 
Yet  true  had^her  fond  heart  kept 

As  slowly  the  years  passed  o'er. 
It  U  Noel,  the  glad  beUs  say, 

As  they  clang  from  the  steeple's  hright. 
Let  the  joy  of  this  Christmas  Day 

Atone  for  that  Christmas  night. 


A  SILVER  WEDDING 

"To  Dick  on  our  silver  wedding,  from  Harold 

and  Elspeth  Grey" — 
Giye  me  my  glasses,  nephew.     Ii  that  what  the 

letxen  say? 
How  stiffly  these  lockets  open.    Ah,  there's  a 

spring,  I  see, 
A  picture  of  both,  God  Uess  them !  to  show 

that  they  think  of  me. 
Did  erer  you  see  two  facet  so  sweet  and  calm 

and  kind? 
Th^  ocean  of  life  can  hardly  hare  known  a 

boisterous  wind. 
Look  at  their  happy  features — the  peace  in  the 

eyes  of  each — 
Ah,  strange  is  the  tale  they'd  tell  you  had 

pictures  the  gift  of  qieech. 

To-day  is  their  sUyer  wedding — a  fourth  of  a 

century's  past 
Since,  after  a  fierce,  wild  tempest,  they  came  to 

their  rest  at  last; 
»7S 
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And  I  who  had  known  their  story,  who  from 

boyhood  had  been  bu  friend, 
Knelt  with  them  both  at  the  altar  where  their 

liY«5  were  to  meet  and  blend. 
But  a  year  was  gone  and  over  since  thor  names 

were  Mked  in  church. 
And  whispers  went  round  die  ndghbours  so 

ready  one'»'ftme  to  smirch; 
The  weddmg  was  fixed  and  settled,  the  wedding 

that  should  hare  been — 
But  it  happened  a  twelTcmonth  Itter-^  «« 

one  WM  stopped,  1  mean. 

Yea,  stopped,  as  it  were,  at  the  altar,  ttoptti  « 

the  very  mom. 
And  the  bride  had  to  hide  her  secre^  and 

•wallow  the  whispered  scorn. 
She  was  dressed  in  he:  bridal  raiment,  and  bonny 

and  flushed  and  glad. 
When  he  came  to  the  house  like  a  spectre,  with 

a  look  so  scared  and  mad 
That  the  bridesmaids  shook  like  aliens  u  he 

pu«d  them  in  the  hall. 
Then  he  asked  for  the  mother  and  Elspeth,— 
and  then  came  a  cry  and  fall — 
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She  had  ftinted  away,  poor  darling.    He  had 

left  it  till  the  latt, 
Tfah  mettage  of  evil  fertnoe,  that  came  like 

a  blighting  blast. 

And  pretently  Elspeth'i  father  casne,  with  a 

ttem-set  hce. 
To  gather  the  guests  together,  sll  who  were 

in  the  place. 
He  said  that  a  great  misfrntune  hid  come  upon 

Harold  Grey, 
And  his  daughter  was  lying  speechless,  and 

would  be  no  bride  that  day. 
Then  the  guests  in  their  wedding  fevours  drovC 

fiut  from  the  scene  of  grief ; 
And  I  went  away  to  St  Peter's  with  a  message 

as  strange  as  brief, 
I  whispered  the  waiting  clergy,  and  passed  to 

the  crowded  pews, 
Telling  her  friends  and  kinsfolk  the  sad  aad 

mysterious  news. 

"To  Dick  oa  oar  sflfcr  wedding"— I  wu 

always  hu  old  friend  Dick ; 
We  Wtte  chnms  when  the  oats  were  sowing 

and  the  poise  of  our  youth  beat  quick. 
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We  were  itadentt  in  ParU  together,  we  were 

both  of  ut  mad  for  art. 
We  lodged  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  for  month* 

were  nerer  apart. 
Till  Harold  got  hit  by  a  model,  a  beautiful, 

bold,  bad  girl. 
With  a  face  that  was  meant  for  mischief  and 

eyes  to  set  bhlins  in  a  whirl. 
She  angled  for  Harold,  the  hussy,  and  landed 

him  safe  ashore ; 
He  married  the  jade,  poor  fellow,  and  then 

we  were  chnms  no  more. 

His  father  had  left  him  money,  and  Harold 

was  well  to  do, 
He  gave  up  the  Latin  Quarter  and  the  old 

Bohemian  crew. 
And  ttlcmg  his  Mimi  with  him  went  back  to 

his  English  home, 
And  then,  so  I  heard  from  his  cousin,  he  went 

painting  again  to  Rome. 
From  time  to  time  still  I  gathered  some  new* 

of  his  wandering  life — 
He  was  worried  and  ill,  they  told  me,  and 

had  words  with  his  foreign  wife. 
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She  left  him  at  last  in  •  patsioii — ^left  him  and 

croMed  the  seaa, 
And  hii  lawyer*  lent  her,  monthly,  the  price 

of  their  client's  eaw. 

Then  Harold  and   I  were  cronie*  once  more 

at  in  days  gone  by. 
For  he  sought  me  oat  in  my  chambers,  and 

told  me  with  many  a  sigh 
Of  the  bonds  that  had  worn  his  heart  out,  and 

how,  now  that  his  life  was  free. 
He  had  thought  of  our  old,  sweet  friendship, 

and  how  happy  he'd  been  with  me  j 
Here  we  had  rooms  together  and  painted  and 

smoked  and  wrote. 
Contented  on  lifie's  vast  ocean  like  rudderless 

ships  to  float. 
We  were  b  ^py  as  lords  and  »»  lazy,  when  a 

message  to  Harold  came 
That  the  Coun  of  Death  had  divorced  him 

from  the  woman  who  bore  his  name. 

Two  years  went  by  ere  he  whispered  a  secret 

he'd  kept  with  care — 
A  story  all  love  and  rapture,  and  the  charm* 

of  a  maiden  £ur. 
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He  spoke  of   his    boyhood's    error  and    his 

manhood's  bitter  pain, 
And  the  angel  ti^'d  come  to  bless  him,  the 

beautiftd  Elspeth  Rape. 
It  was  settled  before  he  told  me,  and  they'd 

fixed  the  happy  day — 
I  must  see  her  at  once ;  he  took  me  and  carried 

me  straight  a^ay 
To  papa  and  mamtna  and  Ebpeth,  and  I  felt 

such  an  awkward  sbck 
When  Harold,  his  blue  eyes  laughing,  cried, 

«This  is  my  dear  old  Dick!" 


He  spoke  of  our  life-long  friendship,  and  how 

good  I  had  been  to  him. 
Till  I  felt  like  a  blushing  schoolgirl  and  my 

eyes  were  queer  and  dim; 
And    his    Elspeth   came  and  whispered,   she 

feared  I  should  hate  her  to- 
I  was  one  of  the  &mily  circle,  li  .e  a  friend 

of  the  long  ago. 
Well,  the  time  came  round  for  the  wedding, 

and  the  night  before  we  met, 
And  we  spoke  «f  the  glad  to-morrow—ah, 

that  night  I  shall  ne'er  f(H-get! 
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I  and  Harold  went   home  together,  oar  path 

lay  by  Thamea's  tide. 
And  he  apoke  of  the  dead  that  erening,  and 

then  of  to-morrow'*  bride. 

And  juat  by  the  bridge  a  woman  passed  ua 

with  lightning  speed. 
In  a  moment  we  guessed  her  errand,  in  a  second 

she  did  the  deed ; 
A  cry  on  the  cold  black  waters,  thto  a  leap 

from  the  muddy  strand. 
Brave  Harold  had  plunged  and  seized  her  and 

had  dragged  her  safe  to  land. 
The  people  had  come  about  us,  and  a  hearty 

cheer  was  raised ; 
But  i*  with  a  look  of  horror  on  the  face  of 

the  outcast  gazed, 
For  there,  with  her  breast  fast  heaying  with 

the  signs  of  returning  life. 
Lay  the  woman  he  once  had  honoured  with 
the  sacred  name  of  wife. 

Her  death  was  a  well-planned   fiction —  die 

nourished  a  cruel  hate. 
And  bided  her  time  to  strike  him,  on  the  ere 

of  a  happier  fate. 


in 
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She  would  wait  tiU  he  wedded  another,  then 

prey  on  his  hope*  and  feart, 
And  the  gold  that  would  bay  her  silence  wonld 

pay  for  the  two  lott  yeara. 
But  the  drank,  and  her  brain  wa«  maddened; 

the  had  leapt  in  the  itream  to-night. 
When  her  loul  waa  a  prey  to  terrors  and  the 

fever  was  at  its  height. 
He  bore  her  away  and  housed  her,  and  hid 

her  from  prying  eyi.*s. 
And  the  limb*  of  the  law  came  slowly  to  find 

they  had  lo*t  their  prize. 

When  the  shock  Time's  hand  had  softened, 

came  beautiful  Elspeth  Rayne 
To   kneel  by  the    side  of  the  woman,  who 

moaned  with  a  ceaseless  pain ; 
She  prayed  to  the  God  of  mercy  to  spare  the 

poor  lost  soul. 
The  time  to    repent  her    trespass  and  strive 

for  the  heavenly  goal. 
And  never  a  sign  made  Harold  of  the  broken 

heart  within. 
For  he  smothered  his  love  for  Elspeth  as  a 

black  and  an  awful  sm  ; 
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But  the,  like  a  noble  woman,  came  here  u  the 

outcast'*  friend. 
And  ourted  her  with  me  and  Harold  right  to 

the  Tery  end. 

One  ere,  u  the  shadow*  deepened,  and  we  sat 

by  the  patient'*  bed. 
She  spoke,  in  her  broken  English,  and  asked 

u*  to  Tai*e  her  head ; 
She  called  to  her  spouse  and  Elspeth  to  sund 

in  the  fading  light. 
That  her  eyes  might  rest  on  their  &ces  and  be 

blessed  with  the  holy  sight ; 
Then,  taking  their  hands,  she  joined  them,  and 

bade  them  forgive  her  sin, 
And  pray  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  to  pity  and 

uke  her  in ; 
"And  when  I  am  dead,"  she  murmured,  "let 

Elspeth  be  )  our  bride  " ; 
Then  she  spoke  no  more  till  the  morrow,  when 

she  blessed  them  both  and  died. 

"To  Dick  on  our  silver  wedding."      They 

know  that  I've  got  the  gout — 
They  know  I'd  have  been  amongst  them  if  the 

doctors  would  let  me  out — 


li 
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And  down  in  the  tweet  green  country,  where 

their  happy  live*  have  flown. 
They  can  picture  theae  grimy  chombera,  where 

I  grumble  and  growl  alone. 
And  to-day  it  their  tilver  wedding — I  look  at 

each  handaome  face, 
There't  never  a  look  leta  tender,  and  never  « 

Tiuiiihed  grad!^— 
Give  me  that  bottle,  nephew — a  fig  for  what 

doctort  tay  (— 
Gout  or  no  gout,  here'a  a  bumper  to  Harold 

and  Elapeth  Grey  t 


sre 


at 

a 
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A  LAST  LOOK 

I  HUMMB  him,  Joe,  I  heard  him— 

I  heard  the  doctor  tay 
My  tight  wa«  growing  weaket. 

And  failing  day  by  day. 
"She',  going  blind,"  he  whiapered. 

Yes,  darling,  it  is  true ; 
These  eyes  will  soon  have  taken 

Their  last  long  look  at  you. 
The  room  is  dull  and  misty. 

And  as  I  try  to  gaze 
There  seems  to  faU  between  ca 

A  thick  and  cmel  haze. 
I'm  going  blind,  ny  darlmg ; 
Ah !  soon  the  day  must  be 
When  these  poor  eyes  will  open 
And  vainly  try  to  see. 

Oh,  take  my  hand,  my  husband. 

To  lead  me  to  the  light. 
And  let  your  dear  ftce  linger 
The  last  thing  in  nqr  sight-^ 
1*5 
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That  M>  I  may  remember, 
When  darkness  corers  all, 

•Twas  there  I  last  saw,  softly, 
God's  blessed  sunshine  fall. 

Cheer  up,  my  dear  old  sweetheart* 

And  brush  away  your  tears, 
The  look  Iiaee  to-day,  lore. 

Will  linger  through  the  years. 
For  when  the  Teil  has  Men, 

To  hide  you  evermore, 
I  want  your  smile  to  light  me 

Along  the  gloomy  shore. 

I  yet  can  see  yon,  dar!jig — 

Some  light  there  lingers  still  t 
The  sun  is  setting  slowly 

Behind  the  distant  hill ; 
Odd  fancies  crowd  about  me 

Now  God  has  let  me  know 
My  eyes  must  close  for  ever 

On  all  things  here  below. 

Though  twenty  years  have  Taoished, 

It  seems  but  yestere'en 
Since  first  you  wooed  and  won  me 

Among  the  meadows  green ; 
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Here  from  our  cottag .  window 

I  once  could  tee  thi  ipot 
Where  grew  the  yellow  cowslip 

And  blue  forget-me-not. 
But  now  a  strange  mist  hovers, 

And  though  I  strain  my  eyes. 
Beyond  my  yearning  glances 

The  dear  old  meadow  lies. 
I  want  to  see  it,  darling. 

The  meadow  by  the  stream. 
Where  first  your  loving  whisper 

Fulfilled  my  girlhood's  dream. 
So  take  my  hand  and  guide  me. 

And  lead  me  to  the  air, — 
I  want  to  see  the  world,  love, 

That  God  has  made  so  fair. 
I  want  to  see  the  sunset, 

And  look  upon  the  sky. 
And  bid  the  sweet,  green  country, 

A  loving,  last  good-bye ! 

How  swift  the  sun  is  setting  I 
It's  almost  twilight  now ; 

I  hear,  but  cannot  see,  dear. 
The  birds  upon  the  bough. 
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It  this  oar  little  garden  i 

I  cannot  pierce  the  gloom. 
But  I  can  tmell  the  rotei — 
•  They're  coming  into  bloom. 

Stoop  down  and  pluci^  a  roiebod— 

You  know  my  fav'rite  tree : 
My  hsiband's  hand  will  give  me 

The  last  one  I  shall  see. 
Ah,  Joe,  do  you  remember 

The  dear  old  happy  days.— 
Our  love  among  the  roses 

In  summer's  golden  blaze  ? 

I  take  the  rose  you  give  me. 

Its  petals  damp  with  dew  { 
I  scent  its  fragrant  odour. 

But  Karce  can  see  its  huet 
In  memory  of  to-night,  Joe, 

When  dead  I'll  keep  it  still ; 
The  rose  may  &de  and  wither — 

Our  love,  dear,  never  will. 

Quick !  Quick !  my  footsteps  fidteri 

Oh,  take  me  m  again ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  air.  Jot, 

My  poor  eyes  feel  the  strain. 
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Home  home,  and  bring  my  children, 

And  place  them  at  my  knee. 
And  let  me  look  apon  them 

WhUe  yet  I've  time  to  see. 
Then  uke  them  gently  from  me^ 

And  Jtt  OS  be  alone : 
My  last  fond  look,  dear  hmband, 

Mint  be  for  yon  alone. 
You  Ve  been  my  dear  old  sweetheart 

Since  we  were  lass  and  lad: 
I  «  laughed  when  yon  were  merry. 

And  wept  when  you  were  sad. 
I  want  to  see  you  wearing 

Your  old  sweet  smile  to-night, 
I  want  to  uke  it  with  me 

To  make  my  darkness  light. 
God  bless  you,  Joe,  for  trying— 
Yes,  that's  the  dear  old  look  I 
1 11  think  of  that  sw  .-et  story 

When  God  has  closed  the  book. 
Joe,  fetch  me  down  the  pictui» 
That  hangs  beside  our  bed. 
Ah,  love,  do  you  remember 
The  day  that  he  lay  dead  f 
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Our  fim-born  bonny  baby — 

And  hov  ve  wt  and  cried. 
And  thought  our  hearu  were  broken 

When  our  sweet  darling  died  i 
I'd  like  to  lee  the  picture 

Once  more,  dear,  while  I  may. 
Though  it  my  heart  it  lingert 

Aa  though  'twere  yesterday, 
Ah !  many  bairn*  came  after, 

But  none  were  like  to  binu 
Come  closer  to  me^  darling. 

The  light  is  growing  dim. 
Come  closer — so ;  and  hold  me. 

And  press  your  fece  to  mine. 
I'm  in  a  land  of  shadows, 

Where  ne'er  a  light  can  shine. 
But  with  your  arm  around  me, 

What  danger  need  I  fear  1 
I'll  never  need  my  eyes,  Joe, 

While  your  strong  arm  is  near. 

! , 

Now,  be  a  tvaTe  old  darling. 

And  promise  not  to  fret  s 

I  saw  your  face  the  last,  dear. 

And  now  I've  no  regret.     ' 
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I  WW  your  ftce  the  law,  dear— 

God'*  hand  hat  dealt  the  blow  t 
My  tight  vient  out  at  tuiutt 
A  tborl  half-hMir  t^. 

Now  you  muit  be  my  eyesight. 

Through  all  the  ranlew  land. 
And  down  life'*  hiU  we'U  wandw. 

Like  loven,  hand  in  hand. 
Tdl  God  shaU  lift  the  curtain 

Beyond  these  realms  of  pain ; 
And  there,  where  blind  eye*  open, 

I'll  see  your  fece  again. 
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SH.itood  beside  the  •miUiig«re«n  that  mirrored 

back  her  fiwe, 
And  Rcmed  »  i-y,  'iph  wewy  one,  behold 

thyretung-phcel" 
The  rippKBg  water  kiMed  her  feet,  ««i  m«. 

mured,  "  Daughter,  fett  j 
Come  lie  M  in  •  mother's  arm.,  «k1  .leep  upon 

my  breait." 
The  rirer  «ng  it.  luUabyJ  hweyeUd^  drooping 

Let  foil  their  fringed  curtain,  o'er  her  eye.  ot 

hazel  brown—  . 

The    .weet    brown    eye.    that    lookmg   back 

beheld  the  doud  of  .hame. 
And  all  her  life'.  wUd  hirtory  writ  out  m  word. 

of  flame. 
In  «n  those  brown  eye.  aw  the  Ught,  but 
rin  of  high  degree ;  ,      ,       ui 

The  daughter  of   an  Englidi  earl    of   noble 

■    iood  wa.  .he. 
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In  ((range  weiid  way*  by  Fate'*  big  loom  o«( 

web  of  fortune'*  spun. 
And  th*  wa*  doomed  when  Pbryne^i  hct  my 

lord'*  allegiance  won. 

A  player  wench  the  had  for  dam,  who  made 

the  «uge  a  mart. 
And  reared  an  altar  high  to  nee  within  the 

fane  of  art; 
She  tinned  and  played,  and  played  to  lid a 

bold  and  brazen  girl 
Who  won — and  kept,  *o  mmonr  lay*,  for  three 

whole  year*  the  earl. 

And  Nell,  the  baby,  had  hi*  eye*,  and  he 

would  kii*  the  child; 
Aad  when  folk*  praised  her  pretty  fiu;e,  he 

looked  at  her  and  amiled. 
But ' earl*  have  world*    «o  wide  to.rotm  ia 

*earch  of  noble  joy*. 
He  found  fre*h  plaything*  by  and  by  and  left 

hi*  early  toys. 

He  (owed  hi*  oat*  and  *ettled  down,  and  took 

a  noble  dame, 
And  had  a  daughter  barn  to  him  to  bear  Imc 

father'*  name {  L;i.;.L 

H 
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The  player  wench  wm  penakmed  off,  and  Nell 

waa  peniioned  too : 
He  waahed  hia  handa  J  wicked  thinga,  and 

ataited  life  anew. 
A  cheqoe  waa  drawn — a  good  round  auBr— 

and  Nell'a  next  nurse  waa  one 
Who'd  at  with  her  the  livelong  day — a  »ia- 

connt'a  eldest  aon ; 
But  by  and  by,,  aa  Nellie  grew  too  old  to  romp 

and  play, 
The  mother  foimd  a  growing  girl  waa  aome- 

timea  in  the  way. 
She  cowed  die  child  and  called  her  «brat"| 

her  preaence  waa  a  tie ; 
Aad  when  poor   Nell  waa  ill  and  weak  half 

hoped  tiat  ahe  would  die; 
The  good  round  aum  the  earl  had  paid,  "m 

foil  of  every  claim," 
Waa  long  nnce  apent,  but  Nell  remained  poor 

child  of  ain  and  ahame. 

The  yean  paaaed  on,  and  Nell  waa  put  to  ahif^ 

aa  beat  ahe  could ; 
The  mother  thought  the  atage  might  lead  her 

child  to  aomething  good  | 
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8hi  itood  h«lf.^ped  in  Ioom  bnrl«q«e.,  ud 

bluhed  and  Ion  her  head, 
And  trembled  when  the  men  came  round,  and 

bortt  in  teara  and  £ed. 

Then  Phryne  ovied  the  weeping  Nell,  and  bade 
her  pack  and  go. 

And  in  her  patrion  hit  the  giri  a  fcul  and  cruel 
Mow, 

That  woke  the  eril  paanont  there ,  the  ilumber- 

ing  devil  roae. 
That  night  three  lovera  came  to  woo;    the 

liitened  and  the  chow. 
• 
Ttt  tadhu  dnful  life  to^y  Oa  leekt  tb^ 

water*  deep, 

A  gnawit^hnngcr  in  her  heart  to  clo«  her  eyea 

and  sleep. 
Too  prood  to  cheat  and  rob  and  lie,  her  wingt 

are  broken  soon ; 
The  evening  thadowa  croaa  her  path  ere  yet  it 

ihonid  be  noon. 

She  atanda  betide  the  itream  that  larea  an  earl'a 

far-reaching  ground  i 
She  heara  a  mce,  and  peert  between  the  hedge 

that  runa  around  I 
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Then  tonukwty,  and  cries,  "O  God!  badtnch 

a  lot  been  minet 
I  had  not  e'«c  been  .orced  to  itn,  aad  bnak 

Thy  lam  diTine." 
WUhin  the  ground*  a  frthar  wt  bcade,  fcii 

daughter  fiur, , 
And  fbndlj  prewed  hi*  l^)•  to  hcra  and  tmoothed 

her  gloMy  hair ; 
A  vorld  of  love  waa  ia  her  ejtt,  aa  in  htr 

girlish  glee 
She  flaqg^ber  arms  aboat  his  neck  and  rested  on 

hi*  knee. 

That  ew  tha  rim,  tinging  huk  tke  imet'a 

ruby  glow, 
Bor^  g«Mly  on  itt  glatsy  bnast »  deeper  to  and 

fro ; 
It  left  its  burden  near  bit  gtcmdn  and  there, 

while  still  it  lay, 
fin   dfoghtcr    saw  the   dreadful    tight,  and 

•creamed  and  turned  away. 
{i«  clasped  her  dose  and  soothed  her  tears,  thca 

bade  his  menials  go— 
liow  dar^  they  let  a  wretched  corpse  upset  his 

darling  to  I  ... 
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"  Go  flott  it  down,"  the  evl  excWmed,  "ud 

leave  h  in  the  thed ; 
Then  bid  the  pwidi  people  come  and  fetch 

away  their  dead." 

He  left  her  Irring,  tpurned  her  deadi  hu  blood 

waainhcrveina) 
If*  niined,  and  all  her  *  ^  life  /A,  wore  the 

feion'a  chains ; 
But  in  the  great  Recorder'!  Book,  where  Nell'a 

Uack  life  U  ahown, 
Againw  her  sini  a  righteous  Judge  wiJi  put  Aw 


•  r-i't- 
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I  STOOD  It  ere,  a»  the  iun  went  down,  by  « 

gr«Te  where  a  woman  lie*. 
Who  lured  men'*  soul*  to  the  thorc*  of  nn  with 

die  li^t  of  her  wanton  eyes, 
Who  nng  the  iong  that  the  Siren  lang  on  the 

treacheront  Lurley  height. 
Whose  fece  was  a*  fair  as  a  summer  day,  and 

whose  heart  was  as  black  as  mgbt. 

Yet  a  blossom  I  fein  would  pluck  to-day  from 

the  garden  above  her  dust ; 
Not  the  langourous  lily  of  soulless  sin  nor  the 

blood-red  rose  of  lust  j 
But  a  sweet  white  blossom  of  holy  love  that  grew 

in  the  one  green  spot 
In  the  arid  desert  of  Phryne's  life,  where  all 

was  parched  and  hot« 
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In  the  tummer,  when  the  meadows  were  aglow 

with  blue  and  red, 
Joe,  the  ottler  of  the  Magpie,  and  fair  Annie 

Smith  were  wed. 
Plomp  wa«  Annie,  plump  and  pretty,  with  a 

cheek  at  white  aa  tnow ; 
He  wa«  anything  but  handiome  was  the  Magpie'i 

oatler,  Joe. 

But  he  won  the  winaome  laaiie.  They'd  a 
cottage  and  a  cow, 

And  her  matronhood  ut  lightly  on  the  village 
beauty's  brow. 

Sped  the  months  and  came  a  baby — such  a  blue- 
eyed  baby  boy ! 

Joe  was  working  in  the  subles  when  they  told 
him  of  his  joy. 

He  was  rubbing  down  the  horses,  and  he  gave 

them  then  and  there 
All  a  special  fieed  of  clover,  just  in  honour  of 

the  heir: 
It  had  been  his  great  ambition,  and  he  told  the 

horses  so. 
That  the  Fates  would  send  a  baby  who  might 

bear  the  name  of  Joe. 
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Littte  5fx  the  chUd  was  christened,  and,  like 

baUes,  grew  apace ; 
He'd  hit  mother't  eyes  of  azure  and  his  father's 

honest  face. 
Swift  the  happy  years  went  over,  years  of  Mue 

and  cloudiest!  sky ; 
Love  was  lord  of  that  small  cotuge,  and  the 

tempests  passed  them  by. 

Passed  them  by  for  years,  then  swiftly  burst  in 

fiiry  o'er  their  home. 
Down  the  lane  by  Annie's  cotuge  chanced  a 

gentleman  to  roam ; 
Thrice  he  came  and   saw  her  sitting  by  the 

window  with  her  child, 
And  he  nodded  to  the  baby,  and  the  baby 

laughed  and  smiled. 

So  at  last  it  grew  to  know  him — little  Joe  was 

nearly  four ; 
He  would  call  the  •«  pretty  gemplun"  as  he 

passed  the  open  door ; 
And  one  day  he  ran  and  caught  him,  and  in 

child's  play  pulled  him  in. 
And  the  baby  Joe  had  prayed  for  brought  about 

the  mother's  sin. 
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'Twas  the  tame  old  wretched  atory  that  for  agct 

bards  have  rang : 
'Twas  a  woman  weak  and  wanton  and  a  vilbin's 

tempting  tongue ; 
'Twaa  a    picture    deftly  painted    for    a   silly 

creature's  eyes 
Of  the  Babylonian  wonders  and  the  joy  that  in 

them  lies. 

Annie    listened    and  was    tempted;    she  was 

tempted  and  she  fell, 
As  the  angels  fell  from  heaven  to  the  blackest 

depths  of  hell} 
She  was  promised  wealth  and  splendour  and  a 

life  of  guilty  sloth. 
Yellow  gold  for  child  and  husband, — and  the 

woman  left  them  both. 

Home  one  eve  came  Joe  the  Ostler  with  a 

cheery  cry  of  "  Wife !  " 
Finding  that  which  Uurred  for  ever  all  the  story 

of  his  life. 
She  had  left  a  silly  letter, — through  the  cruel 

scrawl  he  spelt ; 
Then  he  sought  the  lonely  bed-room,  joined  his 

horny  hands  and  knelt. 
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"Now,  O  Lord,  O  God,  forgive  her,  for  the 

ain't  to  Uame  1 "  he  cried ; 
"  F<w  I  owt  tV  ■een  her  trouble,  and  'a'  gone 

away  and  died. 
Why,  a  wench  like  her — God  Uets  her! — 

'twasn't  likdy  as  her'd  rest 
Wfth  that  bonny  head  for  ever  on  a  ostler's 

ragged  vest. 

**  It  was  kind  o'  her  to  bear  me  all  this  long 

and  happy  time. 
So  for  my  sake  please  to  Uess  her,  though  You 

count  her  deed  a  crime ; 
If  so  be  I  don't  pray  proper.  Lord,  forgive  me; 

for  You  see 
I  can  talk  all  right  to  'osses,  but  I'm  nervous 

like  with  Thee." 

Ne'er  a  line  came  to  the  cottage  from  the  woman 

who  had  flown ; 
Joe  the  baby  died  that  winter,  and  the  man  was 

left  alone. 
Ne'er  a  bitter  word  he  uttered,  but  in  silence 

kissed  the  rod. 
Saving  what  he  told  his  horses,  saving  what  he 

told  his  God 
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Par  away  in  mighty  Loodoa  row  the  wamMl 

into  fame, 
For  ber  beauty  won  men't  homage,  and  she 

prospered  in  her  shame ; 
Quick  from  lord  to  lord    ht  flitted,  higher  still 

each  prize  she  woo. 
And  her  rivals  paled  beside  her  a*  the  star* 

beside  the  sun. 

Next  she  made  the  suge  her  market,  and  she 

dragged  Art's  temple  down 
To  the  lerel  of  a  show  place  for  the  outcasts  of 

the  town. 
And  the  kisses  she  had  given  to  poor  Ostler  Joe 

for  nought 
With  their  gold  and  costly  jev/els  rich  and 

titled  lovers  bought. 

Went  the  years  with  flying  foouteps  while  her 

star  was  at  its  height ; 
Then  the  darkness  came  on  swiftly,  and  the 

gloaming  turned  to  night. 
Shattered  strength  and  faded  beauty  tore  the 

laurels  from  her  brow ; 
Of  the  thousands  who  had  worshipped  never  one 

came  near  her  now- 
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Broken  down  ia  health  and  fortune,  men  forgot 

her  very  name, 
Till  the  news  that  ahe  waa  dying  woke  the 

echoes  of  her  &me ; 
And  the  papers  in  their  gossip  mentioned  how 

an  ** actress"  lay 
Sick  to  death*  I  u    humble  lodgings,  growing 

weaker  every  day. 

One  there  wu  who  read  the  story  in  a  fu-aff 

country  place, 
And  that  night  the  dying  woman  woke  and 

looked  upon  his  &ce. 
Once  again  the  atrong  arms  clasped  her  that  had 

clasped  her  long  ago ; 
And  the  weary  head  lay  pillowed  on  the  breast 

of  Ostler  Joe. 

All  the  past  had  he  forgotten,  all  the  sorrow 

and  the  shame ; 
He  had  found  her  sick  and  lonely,  and  his  wife 

he  now  could  claim. 
Since  the  grand  folks  who  had  known  her  one 

and  all  had  slunk  away. 
He  could  clasp  his  long-lost  darling,  and  wi 

man  would  say  him  nay. 
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In  hit  amu  death  found  her  lying,  in  his 

her  spirit  fled ; 
And  his  tears  came  down  in  torrena  as  he  knelt 
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beside  her  dead. 


his  lore 


faltered  through  her 
base  unhallowed  life; 
And  the    stone    abore    her    ashes    bears  the 
honoured  name  of  wife. 

.       •>!;!!.  ..!;, 

That's  the  blossom  I  fain  would  pluck  to-day 

from  the  garden  abore  her  dust ; 
Not  the  languorous  %  of  soolleM  am  nor  the 

blood>red  rose  of  lust ; 
But  a  sweet  white  Uossom  of  holy  love  that 

grew  in  the  one  green  spot 
In  the  arid  desert  of  Phryne's  life»  where  all  was 

parched  and  hot. 
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Hakk  I     It  it  OTcr !     The  organ  peals. 

The  Biihop  hai  mumbled  the  final  vrord. 
Over  the  chancel  the  sunlight  steals. 

Mocking  the  sob  the  bridesmaids  heard. 
Here,  in  the  sight  of  a  God  above, 

A  Lord  has  taken  a  fair  young  bride  { 
Here  they  have  sworn  to  honour  and  loTe^ 

And  each  of  them  knew  that  the  other  lied. 

This  is  a  market  where  slaves  are  sold ; 

Rare  is  the  slave  that  they  seU  to-day. 
They  barter  her  tweet  white  flesh  for  gold 

To  a  noble  sheep  who  has  gone  astray. 
For  rank  and  jewels  and  vast  estates 

They  forced  hit  badge  on  her  dainty  hand. 
Sealing  her  doom  to  the  worst  of  fates — 

Hei    in  a  church  in  a  Christian  land. 

My  lord  the  Bishop,  he  bowed  his  head, 
And  rolled  his  eyes  with  a  mellowed  grace, 

At  the  beautiful  words  in  the  book  he  read. 
And  a  sunbeam  fell  on  his  saintly  face — 
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Hi.  lorddiip  knew  of  the  bridegroom'*  fi 

He  knew  of  the  women,  the  card*,  and  wine; 
But  up  from  the  akar  he  acnt  hi*  name 

To  be  apedaUy  bleued  by  the  King  diyme. 
He  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  high-born  maid. 

And  saw  the  mark  where  the  teara  had  been ; 
He  knew  that  a  daughter  had  wept  and  prayed. 
He  knew  that  a  mother  had  feared  a  acene— 
Had  torn  herself  from  the  weeping  girl, 

WhoiT  lore  was  away  o'er  the  distant  tea, 
And  had  sold  her  chUd  to  a  titled  churl 

Who  had  just  got  round  from  a  bad  </.  /. 
Back  from  the  doors  with  the  ragged  crew  I 

Line  the  passage  <ki  either  side  I 
Hide  her  shame  from  the  people's  view ! 

Hurry  her  off,  the  trembling  bride! 
There  isn't  a  man  in  the  motley  crowd 
But  knows  of  her  owner's  eril  life; 
And  they  tdl  the  tale  of  his  sins  aloud. 

Till  the  wantons  pity  the  new-made  wife. 
The  air  is  gay  with  the  wedding  chimes, 

Ortr  the  town  the  news  they  tell. 
That  a  Bishop  has  blessed  the  worst  of  crmies, 
And  now  they  are  tolling  a  maiden's  knell. 
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Hm  lordship  follows  his  dainty  prize ; 

Now  wh^  the  horses,  and  speed  awiy  I 
Look  at  the  tears  in  her  swollen  cjres— 

Pky,  my  lord,  for  your  helpless  prey  i 

Over  the  seas  on  a  barbarous  coast, 

A  soldier  leads  in  a  desperate  fight 
A  handM  of  men  'gainst  a  swarming  host. 

And  the  battle  is  waged  from  dawn  till  night. 
One  to  a  hundred  still  they  stand. 

Fighting  like  heroes,  and  win  at  last ; 
And  the  news  goes  home  to  the  distant  land, 

And  his  fiune  is  spread  with  a  trumpet-blast. 

She  hears  the  story  a  week  new  wed. 

For  his  gallant  deed  is  on  erery  tongue ; 
Oft  for  him  hare  her  prayers  been  said. 

Oft  for  him  hare  her  hands  been  wrung ; 
He  was  the  hero  she  loved  so  long, 

His  was  the  image  that  filled  her  heart ; 
Ah,  she  had  done  him  a  grierous  wrong ! 

Well,  it  was  best  they  were  k-gues  apart. 
She  thought  of  the  soldier  who  fought  so  well. 

And  then  of  the  roue  whose  rings  she  wore ; 
She  hears  the  tales  that  the  gossips  tdl 

Of  the  enl  life  dutt  he  led  befcr 
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She  hetn  the  tales  aad  thedonbu  them  not. 

For  once  agun  he  haa  broken  ont; 
He  cornea  to  hia  conch  like  a  dmnken  aot. 

And  learei  strange  letters  and  cartu  about. 
What  does  it  matter  one  jot  to  her  ? 

Let  him  go  to  the  bad  at  his  own  mad  pace  | 
No  word  she  spoke  would  her  lord  deter ; 

He'd  laugh  with  scorn  in  her  pleading  ftce. 
She  winced  bat  once— at  the  season's  height 

A  creature  sat  bj  her  husbuid's  side, 
And  drore  the  ponies  in  all  men's  right 

Hie  friends  had  given  the  new-made  bride. 
Never  a  flush  on  her  marble  brow, 
Only  a  curl  of  her  faultless  % ; 
The  world's  tongue  wags  with  the  st«»y  now. 

And  her  lord  goes  off  on  a  lengthy  trip. 
All  men  pity,  and  some  of  them  speak. 

And  sigh  o'er  the  wrongs  of  the  reigning  belle  \ 
The  papers  have  paragraphs  week  by  week. 
And  wider  and  wider  the  scandals  swell. 
Her  earti  is  hung  in  the  West-end  shop^ 

With  her  name  in  full  on  the  white  below  | 
And  all  day  long  there's  a  big  crowd  stops 
To  look  at  the  lady  who's  «  all  the  go." 
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Qneen  it  ahe  of  her  tet  to-dty, 

In  the  realoM  of  &ihiaa  ihe  reign  alone  ;-.> 
She  •txid  hew  ^hat  the  cowte-tonpied  rabUe 
•ay 
Now  the  price  ahe  paid    for  her  name  ia 
known.    ». 


And  not  alone  do  the  rabble  tpeak  i 
There't  aomcthing  Society  whiapera 

It  wu  all  the  talk  of  the  Aacot  week: 
The  aoandal'a  deli^ttfidly  frcah  and  new. 

The  lover  who  west  to  the  wara  ia  back- 
Back  with  the  Ane  which  hia  aword  had 
won; 

And  of  more  tlun  malice  the  atoriea  amack 
That  roond  on  the  lipa  of  the  goaaipa  nm. 

Whererw  ia  Venna,  there  ia  Mara. 

Her  fitce  lighta  np  when  he  cornea  about — 
Aacot  gave  matter  for  apiteful  "  para  " 

And  Henley  haa  put  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
Her  lore  ahinea  out  through  her  aplendid  eyea  i 

Lore  u  a  paaaion,  or  right  or  wrong : 
Pity  the  woman  who  wildly  triea 

To  atem  a  torrent,  yet  flcatt  along. 
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GtM  on  the  photo  of  "  Beaaty  "  hung— 

Hung  m  the  ihopt  for  cadt  to  buy. 
Little  yon  drctm  how  her  heart  it  wrung, 

Little  yon  dream  how  that  breatt  can  figh. 
L«"  t"^  "f  the  Turk  with  a  feeling  heart. 

Who  kUs  hit  slavet  in  the  wanton  Eait } 
Here  we  have  mothen  who  hold  a  mart, 

And  "Beanty"    ia    «rfd    to   the  wealth* 
"BeMt" 
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A  LEGEND   OF  LOVE 

■> 
It  it  true,  this  dainty  itory  i 

It  it  true — ah,  who  thall  tsy  i 
In  the  brighter  noonday  glory 

Morning  thadowt  melt  away. 
Poett'  &nciei  woven  gaily. 

Cruel  fingers  tear  apart ; 
And  in  judgment  Brain  sits  duly 

On  the  children  of  the  heart. 

Is  it  true  i    O  bid  defiance 

To  the  doubters'  cruel  eyes — 
Men  who  uke  as  toys  of  science 

All  the  glories  of  the  skies. 
Better  far  the  foolish  savage 

Who  on  twenty  Gods  will  call. 
Than  the  scholar  doubu  can  ravage^ 

Till  he  knows  no  God  at  all. 
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O'er  the  Jeagnet  of  ttormy  water 

Came  a  ttwy  on  the  breeze ; 
From  a  cmel  field  of  tlanghter 

It  was  bome  acrow  the  seat. 
'Mid  the  row  of  mighty  Babel 

It  was  whispered  far  and  w:Je» 
'Twas  a  tearfiil  tender  fable 

Of  a  hero  who  had  died. 

Years  ago,  in  times  called  oldea 

'Tis  a  legend,  mind,  I  tell— 
From  hit  throne,  high  reared  and  golden. 

Cast  to  ettfth,  a  ruler  fell. 
Fought  by  foreign  foes  and  worsted, 

Mad  with  grief,  and  mad  with  siuune^ 
For  his  Uood  the  people  thirsted. 
And  heaped  curses  on  hit  name. 
Far  away,  an  exile  broken. 

Shorn  of  all  his  pomp  and  pride> 
Caesar  pasted  hit  race't  token 
To  hit  only  ton ;  and  died. 
Died  afar,  by  all  unheeded 

Who  of  yore  had  bent  the  kncei 
And  he  tleept  the  tleep  he  needed    •    / 
la  hit  tomb  acrott  the  lea^  > 
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To  that  (on  the  right  deaccnded 

Sull  to  count  himself  a  king ; 
Giurtiers  sdll  hi*  steps  attendsd, 

Doubting  not  wh^  time  woidd  bring  | 
And  he  kept  the  grand  tradition 

Of  his  |voud  Imperial  race : 
<*Bide  your  time,"  was  Ctesar's  mission ; 

«  You  shall  fill  your  father's  place." 

Yet  the  wares  of  time  they  bore  him 

Little  nearer  to  the  throne : 
Blood,  he  said,  should  not  restore  him,  . 

But  his  people's  love  alone. 
Not  for  him  the  pathway  gory. 

That  his  hero-fathers  uod; 
He  would  keep  his  whole  life-story 

Fit  for  eyes  of  man  and  GocL 

So  he  grew  among  the  strangers 

Till  he  came  to  man's  estate. 
Then  he  sought  a&r  the  dangers 

That  beset  a  soldier's  fate. 
Why  ?    Ah,  whisper,  gentle  b^eeze^ 

Ye  that  come  acrow  the  sea. 
With  tha  tender  tale  it  pleases 

Cruel  Fate  to  send  by  thee  ? 
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He  had  loved  a  high-born  maiden, 

Youngest  daughter  of  a  Queen ; 
Yet  his  heart  with  grief  was  laden — 

Shadows  crept  their  loves  between. 
Fancy  cast  a  dream-spell  o'er  him ; 

Then  the  ghosts  of  history  came— ^ 
Spread  his  race's  past  before  him, 

While  in  blood  they  wrote  his  name. 

Lines  of  upraised  daggers  gleaming. 

Pointed  ever  at  his  heart ; 
Crowned  at  last,  though  in  his  dreaming. 

He  was  playing  Caesar's  part. 
Then  he  clasped  his  queen,  to  save  her 

From  the  mob  who  sought  her  life  t, 
Just  one  wild  embrace  he  gave  her ; 

And  then  fell  the  &tal  knife. 

Back  he  thrust  the  dream  appalling. 

While  with  uhen  &ce  he  swore 
He  would  list  to  duty's  calling, 

But  would  think  of  love  no  more. 
Down  he  crushed  his  hope  for  ever, 

Shunned  the  maiden's  tender  eyes ; 
Hearts  were  wrung  in  that  endeavour— 

Teus  would  all  unUdden  rise. 
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One  short  word  had  he  but  spoken. 

His  had  been  the  maiden's  hand : 
In  her  eye*  he  read  the  token. 

He  coold  lee  the  promised  land. 
Love  that**  checked  is  love  the  ttronger , 

Should  he  bid  her  be  his  mate  i 
God  forbid  that  he  should  wrong  her  1 

She  shotdd  know  a  happier  fiite. 

He  was  heir  to  pomp  and  splendour ; 

Hope  might  dawn  for  him  at  last ; 
Fiercest  toes  might  yet  surrender : 

But  the  £ttal  die  was  cast. 
Comes  his  dirge  across  the  billows)  . 

Sets  his  gentle  star  (or  aye. 
Death  his  crownless  head  now  pillows—* 

He  has  flung  his  life  away. 

Came  a  whisper  o'er  the  ocean, 

He  had  sought  a  soldier's  death ; 
And  to  seal  a  life's  derotion, 

GsTe  itr  land  his  latest  breath. 
Reckless  there  he  courted  danger— r;     < 

And  the  tale  is  far  and  wide,       . 
How  the  youth,  to  fear  a  stranger, 

Death  had  wooed  and  won  for  bride. 


A  LEGEND  OF  LOVE 
!•  it  tnie,  thu  legend  olden. 

Or  lome  poet'»  idle  dream. 
Who  hu  (ought,  in  garment,  golden, 

Thn»  to  dreta  a  dainty  theme  i 
If  wight  they  tell  hi.  ttory, 

All  hit  race  he  toan  above: 
They  are  men  who  die  for  glory, 

'Twaa  a  god  who  died  for  lore. 
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FORGOTTEN— A  LAST 
INTERVffiW 

Chaklby,  I'm  glad  to  mw  yoa!     I  thought 

you'd  forgotten  me  quite ; 
It's  rarely  I  see  an  actor,  and  it'a  alwayi  a 

welcom<r  sight. 
And  how  goe*  the  ibow  this  Christmas  i    You're 

making  a  name,  I  see ; 
Does  anyone    erer  wonder    and    ask    what's 

become  of  me  i 
There,  don't  nod  your  head  to  please  me ;  why, 

it's  years  since  I  left  the  stage ; 
Five  years,  at  the  least,  old  fellow — I'm  one 

of  a  bygone  age. 
And,  lying  here  sick  and  weary,  and  worn 

with  the  ceaseless  pain, 
I   wonder  if  folks  remember  my  seasons  at 

Dnfry  Lane. 

Whenerer  the  Lane  tried  Shakespeare,  I  was 

one  of  the  leading  men ; 
You  saw  me  as  Hamlet,  Charley,  the  night 

that  I  had  my  Ben. 
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I  WM  reckoned  a  fairuh  actor,  and  the  public 

liked  me  well. 
Though,   maybe,  they'd  call  me  «ugey,  now 

Shakespeare  mu«t  suit  the  iwell. 
But  then  I  had   big   receptions,  and  I  wasn't 

afraid  to  thout ; 
'Twai  before  the  fine  French  notion  of  «« acting 

charade*  "  came  out. 
I'd  my  name  on  the  six-feet  posters,  and  big 

b  the  Drory  bills ; 
I  think  of  it  often   now,  lad,  and  my  poor 

old  bosom  thrills. 

I  can  see  the  stage  and  the  footlights,  and  the 

house  and  the  crowded  pit ; 
I  can  hear  the  shouts  and  the  stamping  that 

tell  me  I've  made  a  hit; 
I  can  see  the  sea  of  faces  flash  white  as  I 

cross  the  scene. 

me  I    but   those  triumphs,   Charley,  they 

were  few  and  too  &r  between. 
I  m$  always  weak  and  ailing,  and  I  hadn't 

the  best  of  luck; 
I  got  the  fame  that  I  worked  for,  but  somehow 

it  never  stuck. 


Ah 
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There  wasn't  a  ran  on   Shakespeare,   or  the 

management  broke  down, 
And  I  had  to  uke  to  the  country,  and  work 

from  town  to  town. 

So  I  couldn't  have  laved  much  money — not 

with  a  wife  to  keep 
And    three  young    cUldren,    Qurley — that'a 

one  of  them  there  asleep. 
The  wife  she  died  one  winter — she  died  of  a 

broken  heart  { 
She'd  to  play  in  a  play  called  "Troubles," 

and  hers  wa*  a  killing  part. 
And  I  was  left  with  the  children  to  do  the 

best  I  could. 
But  I  got  in  the  bills  in  London,   and  that 

winter  God  was  good. 
I  made  a  success,  and  was  lucky,  the  play  ran 

half-a-year, 
So   I  paid  up  my  back   debts   bravely — apd 

then  I  was  taken  queer. 

One  day  T  WM  on  the  hoardings,  in  letters 

quite  two  feet  high. 
And  the  next  I  was  lymg  here,  lad,  and  they 

thought  that  I  should  die  | 
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But  I  lingered  and  mended  dowly,  and  here 

I  am  lying  still — 
With  the  lait  of  my  garings  vaaiihed,  and  a 

terrible  doctor's  bill. 
Oh  I    it's   hard   when   the   black   ox   bellows, 

and  comes  with  his  cruel  tread 
To  scatter  our  earthly  treasures,  and  crush  our 

ambition  dead ; 
To  know  that  the  world  we  worked  for  has  nerer 

a  thought  to  spare. 
But  worships  a  brand-new  hero  who  rdgns  ia 

the  footlights'  glare. 

Charley,   I'm  glad    to    see  yon,    for    there's 

something  I  want  to  say. 
Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  has  called  me,  and 

my  life  ebbs  fast  away. 
It  haunts  me  asleep  and  waking,  and  it  filh 

me  with  nameless  fear ; 
What  will  become  of  my  darlings  when  I  am 

no  longer  here  ? 
An  actor  is  soon  forgotten— he  reigns  u  a  king 

awhile: 
He's  ftted,  and  cheered,  and  honoured,  and  he 

basks  in  the  public's  smile. 
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But  the  moment  hit  work  ii  orer,  and  gone  u 

the  power  to  please, 
He  hat  drained  the  cap  of  pleaiure  and  oome 

to  the  bitter  lees. 

Then  he  whom  the  thousands  greeted  with  a 

tempest  of  hearty  cheers, 
Who  passed  m  a  conquering  hero  'mid  the 

homage  of  crowded  tiers. 
May  lie  in  his  bitter  anguish,  ana  mnaa  with 

the  ceaseless  pain. 
With  nerer  a  word  to  soothe  him,  and  he  cries 

for  help  in  rain. 
Oh,  it's  hard  to  be  thus  forgotten  I  to  know, 

as  the  years  roll  by. 
You  are  fading  from  all  remembrance,  you  who 

had  climbed  so  high ; 
It's  hard,  in  the  sad  night-watches,  to  think 

how  you  once  could  play, 
And  to  know  that  the  curtain's  fallen  which 

hides  you,  alas !  for  aye. 

O  for  the  fire  that  nenred  me  when  I  trod  the 

busy  scene, 
la  the  glory  of  phrnie  and  helmet  and  my 

armour's  silyer  sheen  1 
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0  for  the  mad  wild  rtpture  at  I  fought  the 

mimic  fight. 
And  the  houie  roM  nightly  at  me  and  yelled 
with  a  fierce  delight ! 

1  am  watched  by  the  eager  thouundt,  and  their 

hot  flushed  &ce«  turn — 
Aa  I  cry  in  a  Toice  of  thunder  that  the  traitor'a 

threat  I  ipnm ; 
Then  forth  flies  my  white  steel  flashing,  and  I 

smite  at  the  tyrant — so, 
And  he  reels  to  the  wings  and  suggers  'neath 

the  weight  of  the  ringing  blow. 

Hark  at  the  |)eople,  CSiarley !— hark  at  the 

mighty  roar  I 
It  floau  in  my  ears  like  music  that  shall  come 

again  no  more. 
Prop  me  a  bit  with  the  pillows— I'm  ftint,  and 

my  sight  grows  dim ; 
The  thought  of  the  past  unnerres  me,  and  I 

tremble  in  etery  limb. 
I'tb  lain  here  a  helpless  cripple,  so  long  m  this 

dull  back  room, 
That  I'tc  grown  half  a  corpse  already  j   this 

is  but  a  liying  tomb. 
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Oh,  it*!  cruel  to  lie  and  ponder,  u  the  twilight 

tlovly  fidla. 
On  the  Mene  that  lie*  oat  yonder  and  the  crowd 

in  Dmry't  walls 

I  can  hear  the  wft  sweet  mnnc,  I  can  see  the 

dear  old  baize. 
And  I  look  in  the  morning  paper  through  the 

list  of  the  promised  plays. 
Then  my  eyes  are  closed  in  fancy,  and  right 

through  the  walls  I  see. 
And  the  lamps  in  the  Strand  are  lighted,  and 

the  folks  come  two  and  three. 
Till  a  big  crowd  slowly  gathers  and  stretches 

across  the  street : 
Then  the  pit-door  opens  sharply,  and  I  hear 

the  traminng  feet ; 
And  th«  qaict  pro's  pan  onward  to  the  suge- 

door  np  the  court — 
Ahl    I    fiiiel    like    a    dying  schoolboy,  who 

watches  his  comrades'  sport. 

I've  done  with  the  sttge  for  ever,  but  111  love 

it  till  I  die. 
Charley,  one  word,  old  fellow,  before  we  say 

good-bye. 
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It's  time  for  you  to  be  going;  let  me  look  at 

your  face  once  more ; 
Yon'U  be  on  the  boorda  directly,  and  you'll 

hear  the  welcome  roar. 
I've  a  tecret,  lad,  to  tell  you — I've  kept  it  up 

till  now — 
But  I  know  Whoae  hand  it  laying  the  chillt 

on  my  aching  bi  ow  ; 
I  (mother  my  pride  to  ask  it;   but,  Charley, 

when  I  am  dead, 
Don't  let  me  think  my  children  may  know 

the  want  of  bread. 


My  poor  litde  hoard  of  aaviogt  has  melted  lon{ 

ago— 
'Twas   a    secret  I   meant,   God  willing,  the 

world  should  never  know. 
I've  schemed   and   I've  planned  and  worried, 

and  parted  with  all  we  had. 
And  kept  the  poor  home  together  with  the  help 

of  my  eldest  lad. 
When  I'm  gone  you  may  tell  my  story :  how, 

keeping  the  wolf  at  bay. 
In  torture  of  soul  and  body,  the  poor  old  actor 

lay. 
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Vorgottcn  by  ail  hii  feflowi.    Bit,  kt  it  g(k 

far  and  wide, 
'Twat  the  thon^t  of  his  itarmg  children  thA 

conquered  the  iatlier'a  pcidft    .:■:.. 
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.  :.  THE  UFEBOAT 

Bebn  ont  in  the  lifeboat  often  ?    Ay,  ay,  dr, 

oftenongh. 
When  it'a  rougher  than  diii  f    Lor*  bleu  you! 

thit  am't  what  we  caBi  nmgh ! 
It'a  when  there'a  a  gale  a-blowin',  and  the  warea 

ran  in  and  break 
On  the  ihore  with  a  roar  like  thnnder  and  the 

'  white  cHffi  seem  to  shake ; 
When  the  sea  ia  a  hell  of  waters,  and  the 

bravest  holds  his  bieath 
As  he  hears    the    cry  for   the  lifeboat— hu 

summons  maybe  to  deadi— 
That's  when  we  call  it  rough,  drt  but,  if  we 

can  get  her  afloat, 
TTiere's  alwaya  enough  brave  fellows  ready  to 
man  the  boat. 

You're  heard  of  the  Royal  Helen,  the  ship  u 

,:.' WH  wrecked  last  yfftr ; 

Von  be  the  rock  she  struck  ofrT.the  bpat  aa 

,,,     went  out  be  hoe  1  .4  , 
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The  night  m  the  itruck  wm  reckoned  the  wont 

M  erer  we  bad. 
And  this  u  •  coMt  in  wiater  where  the  weather 

be  awfiilbad. 
The  beach  here  waa  ttrewed  with  wreckage, 

and  to  teU  you  the  truth,  or,  then 
Was  the  0Dly«tiine  aa  erer  we'd  a  bother  to  get 

the  men. 
The  tingle  chap*  wu  willin',  and  tix  on  'em 

volunteered, 
Sut  most  on  ua  here  i>  married,  and  the  wivea 

that  night  wat  tkcered.         ^^    ,;,.    ■     ,; 


Our    women    ain't    chicken-hearted    when    it 

come*  to  tavin'  Uvea, 
But  death  that  nigjbt  looked  certain — aod  oar 

wive*  be  only  wives  i 
Their  lot  ain't  bri^t  at  the  beat,  air  {  but  here, 

when  the  man  lies  dead, 
'Tain't  only  a  huabend  mitain',  it'a  the  children's 

da9ybRad; 
So  our  women  began  to  whimper,  atid  beg  o'  the 

chapt  to  atay — 
I  only  heerd  oo  it  after,  lot  dat  night  I  wai 

kept  away. 
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I  WM  op  at  my  cottage,  yooder,  where  the  wife 

1*7  nigh  her  end, 
She'd  been  ailin'  all  the  winter,  and  nothia'  'nd 

make  her  mend. 

The  doctor  had  gifen  her  up,  rir,  and  I  knelt 

bjr  her  tide  and  prayed, 
With  my  eyes  at  red  ai  a  babb/a,  that  Death's 

hand  might  yet  be  ttayed. 
I  heerd  the  wild  wind  howim',  and  I  looked  00 

the  wasted  form. 
And  thought  of  the  awfiil  shipwreck  as  had 

come  in  the  ragin'  storm ; 
The  wreck  of  my  little  homestead— the  wreck 

of  my  dear  old  wife. 
Who'd  sailed  with  me  forty  years,  sir,  o'er  the 

troublous  wares  of  life. 
And  I  looked  at  the  eyes  so  sunken,  as  had 

been  ray  harbour  lights, 
To  tell  of  the  sweet  home  haren  in  the  wildest, 

darkest  nights. 

She  knew  she  was  sinkin'  quickly— she  knew  as 

her  end  was  nigh. 
Bat  she  ncrer  spoke  o'  die  troubles  as  I  knew 

OB  her  heart  must  lisk 
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For  we'd  had  one  greet  big  eorrow  with  Jack, 

our  only  ion — 
He'd  got  into  tronUe  in  London,  u  lou  o'  the 

lad*  ha'  done ; 
Then  he'd  bolted,  hii  maatert  told  vi — he  waa 

alloa  iriiat  folk  call  wild. 
From  the  day  Ife  I  toM  hi*  mother,  her  dear 

face  never  nniled. 
We  heerd  no  more  aL;;at  him,  we  never  knew 

where  he  went. 
And  hi*  mother  pined  and  dckened  for  the 

meuage  he  never  tent. 

I  had  my  work  to  think  of;  but  «he  had  her 

grief  to  nurie^ 
So  it  eat  away  at  her  hearutringi,  and  her 

health  grew  worae  and  worse. 
And  the  night  aa  the  Royal  Helen  went  down 

on  yonder  tandi^ 
I  Mt  and  watched  her  dyin',  holdin'  her  watted 


She  moved  in  her  dose  a  little,  then  her  «ye* 

were  opened  wide, 
Aad  ihe  aecmed  to  be  acekin'  Mmethin',  at  the 

looked  from  aide  to  adet      — ".  — >  ■••j 
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Then  baU  to  herself  (he  whispered,  <<  Where's 

Jack,  to  say  good-bye  i 
It's  hard  not  to  see  my  darlin',  and  kiss  hiip 

afore  I  die!" 

I  was  stoopin'  to  kiss  and  soothe  her,  while  the 

tears  ran  down  my  cheek. 
And  my  lips  were  shaped  to  whisper  the  words 

I  couldn't  speak, 
When  the  door  of  the  room  burst  open,  and  my 

mates  were  there  outside 
With  the  news  that  the  boat  was  lannchin'. 

"You're  wajted!  "  thdr  leader  cried. 
"  You've  nerer  refused  to  go,  John ;  you'll  put 

these  cowards  right. 
There's  a  dc.«n  of  lires  maybe,  John,  as  lie  in 

our  hands  to-night  I  " 
'Twu    old    Ben    Brown,   the    captain;    he'd 

laughed  at  the  women's  doubt. 
We'd  always  been  first  op  the  beach,  sir,  when 

the  boat  was  goin'  out. 

I  didn't  move,  bnt  I  pointed  to  the  white  &te 

on  the  bed — 
•*!  can't  go,  mate,"  I  murmured;  "in  an  how 

■he  may  be  dead,     v       .1.  -,._ 
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I  camot  go  and  kare  her  to  die  in  the  night 

alone." 
A*  I  apoke  Ben  raiaed  Us  lantern,  and  the  li^ 

on  my  wife  was  thrown ; 
And  I  law  her  eyea  fixed   atrangely  with  a 

pleading  look  on  me, 
While  a  tremJ^Un'   finger  pointed  through  the 

door  to  the  ragin'  sea. 
Then  the  beckoned  me  near,  and  whispered, 

«  Go,  and  God's  will  be  done  ! 
For  erery  lad  on  that  ship,  John,  is  some  poor 

mother's  son." 


Her  head  was  full  of  the  boy,  or— she  was 

thinking  maybe,  some  day 
Tor  lack  of  a  hand  to  help  him  his  life  might  be 

cast  away. 
^  Go,  John,  and  the  Lord  watch  o'er  you  <  and 

spare  me  to  see  the  light. 
And  bring  you  safe,"  she  whispered,  "out  of 

the  storm  to-night." 
Then  I  tamed  and  kiaied  her  softly,  and  tried 

to  hide  my  tears, 
Aad  my  matea  outside,  when  they  saw  me,  aet 

up  three  btutf  cheera ; 
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But  I  nibbed  my  eyes  wi'  my  kmickles,  and 

tnriwd  to  old  B«i  and  said, 
••I'll  aee  her  again,  maybe,  lad,  wh«  the  ten 

gives  up  iti  dead." 

We  launched  the  boat  in  the  tempest,  though 

death  was  the  goal  in  view, 
And  nerer  a  one  but  doubted  if  the  craft  could 

live  it  through ; 
But  our  boat  she  stood  it  bravely,  and  weary 

and  wet  and  weak, 
We  drew  m  hail  of  the  vessel  we  had  dared  to 

much  to  seek. 
But  just  as  we  come  upon  her  she  gave  a  fearfot 

roll. 
And  went  down  in  the  seethin'  whirlpool  with 

every  livin'  soul ! 
We  rowed  for  the  spot,  and  shouted,  for  all 

around  was  dark — 
But  only  the  wild  wind  answered  the  cries  from 

our  plungin'  bark. 

I  was  strainin'  my  eyes  and  watchin',  when  I 

thought  I  heard  a  cry, 
And  I  saw  past  oar  bows  a  sometfain'  on  the 

aest  of  a  wave  dashad  by;       .:  ., 
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I  ttretdied  ont  ny  haad  to  idze  it.    I  dragged 

it  aboard,  and  then 
I  ttombled,  and  ttmck  my  forrud,  and  iUl  like 

a  log  on  Ben. 
I  remember  a  hum  of  Toicea,  and  then  I  knowed 

no  more 
Till  I  came  to  my  lenies  here,  rir — here,  in  my 

home  ashore. 
My  fomid  waa  tightly  bandaged,  and  I  lay  on 

my  little  bed — 
I'd  tlipped,  80  they  told  me  arter,  and  a  mllnck 

had  (truck  my  head. 


Then  my  mates  came  m  and  diapered ;  they'd 
heard  I  waa  comin'  round. 

At  first  I  could  scarcely  hear  'em,  I:  seemed 
like  a  bnzzin'  sound ; 

But  as  soon  as  my  head  got  clearer,  and  accus- 
tomed to  hear  'em  speak, 

t  knew  as  I'd  lain  like  that,  sir,  for  many  a  long, 
long  week. 

I  gneased  what  the  lad*  was  hidis',  for  their 
poor  old  shipmate's  sake. 

I  could  aee  by  their  puzzled  iaccs  they'd  got 
some  news  to  break)  v 
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So  I  liftrny  heid  from  the  pillow,  and  I  tayt 

to  old  Ben,  "  Look  here  ! 
I'm  able  to  bear  it  now,  lad— tell  me,  and  oerer 

fear." 

Not  one  on  'em  eyer  aniwered,  but  presently 

Ben  goes  out. 
And  the  others  (links  away  like,  and  I  says, 

"  What's  thi.  about? 
Why  can't  they  tell  me  plainly  as  the  poor  old 

wife  is  dead?" 
Then  I  fell  again  on  the  pillows,  and  I  hid  m) 

achin'  head ; 
I  lay  like  that  for  a  minute,  till  I  heard  a  roica 

cry  "John!" 
And  I  thought  it  must  be  a  vision  as  my  weak 

eyes  gazed  upon ; 
For  there  by  the  bedside,  standin'  up  and  well 

was  my  wife. 
And  who  do  ye  think  was  with  her?     Why, 

Jr.ck,  as  large  as  life. 

It  was  him  as  I'd  saved  from  drownin'  the  night 

as  the  lifeboat  went 
To  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Helen ;  'twas  that 

as  the  vision  meant. 


t 
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TiMT'd  brought  n  mbatt  togetfaer,  he'd  knelt 

by  hi*  mother's  bed* 
And  the  wdden  joy  had  raitedher  like  a  mirade 

from  the  dead ; 
And  mother  and  ion  together  had  nuried  me 

back  to  life, 
And  my  old  eyes  woke  from  darkneta  to  look 

on  my  ion  and  wife. 
Jack?    He's  onr  right  hand  now,  sir;  'twaa 

Proridence  pulled  hiffl  through — 
He'a  alltt*  the  first  aboard  her  when  the  Gfeboat 

wanuacrew. 
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THE  MAC^C  WAND 

A  SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICER'S 
STORY 

HotBUU  dow^  ifar,  aren't  thejr  i 

Thia  it  one  of  my  daily  ronnd* 
It**  here,  in  thete  awiiil  place*. 

That  child-life  moat  aboundi.  , 

We  ferret  from  roof  to  baiement 

In  search  of  ovt  tii^  prey ; 
We're  down  on  their  home*  directly    r 

If  they  happen  to  atop  away. 

Knock  at  the  door  I     Pooh,  oonaenae ! 

They  wovldn't  know  what  it  meant. 
Come  in  and  look  abool  yon  j 

They'U  tfamk  yon'rt  a  Schori  Board  gent. 
Did  you  ever  aee  tueh  hovck  i 

Diity,  and  damp,  and  amalL 
Look  at  the  rotten  flooring, 

Look  at  the  ilMiy  walL 
*39  .::-.-  -=-'i-; 
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That'*  lucky — the  place  u  empty, 

The  whc^e  of  the  family'*  out. 
Thia  is  9Qe  of  my  far'iiie  caaeail ;'! 

Jnat  gnt  a  gluice  abont. 
TI>ere'(  a  ftther  aai.fow  youf  children 

And  Sally  the  eideat'e  eight ; 
They're  hotribly  poor — half-ctarring — 

And  they  Utc  b  » ihoduDg  atate. 

The  father  geu  drank  and  beau  them. 

The  mother  the  died  laat  year  : 
There't  a  ttory  about  her  dying 

I  fiucy  yoa'd  like  to  hear. 
She  waa  one  of  oor  backiMrd  pni^i, 

Waa  Sally  the  eldeit  child— 
A  poor  little  London  btoaaom 

The  alley  had  not  defiled. 

She  waa  on  at  the  Lane  bat  wintec-^  i' 

She  played  in  the  pantomime  {         ;  /j 
,  Akxtof  onr  S«^ool  Board  children  ,  i 

Get  on  at  the  Chriatmaa  time. 
She  wu  one  of  •  groiq>  of  fairiea. 

And  her  wand  wai  the  wand  vp  tbecc-^ 
There,  in  the  filthy  cqraor 

Behind  the  broken  chair.  . 
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The  gilt  of  the  star  hw  Aded, 

And  Hm  tiBKl't  peeled  SWB7 ; 
But  once,  in  the  ghring  lime-Ught, 

It  gleamed  like  a  jewelled  tpnj, 
A  Barft  mud  ia  a  lodgiag 

Id  a  ahiii  like  tfaia  looki  qaeer ; 
B«  jWU  gw»  wi^  they  let  her  keep  it 

When  yon  know  how  the  wand  came  hetc 

Her  mother  ww  ill  that  winter. 

Her  &ther,  the  droDkca  kn^ 
Wat  ipendiag  hi*  weekly  camingi 

And  all  that  the  fiuty  got. : 
< The  woman  lay  dck  and  moaning     !  =.>: 

Dying  by  liow  degrees  .  .-.j . 

Of  a  cmei  and  waatjng  fenr     tsujiniO 

That  rage*  in  dent  Ukie  theae.     . 

But  night  after  night  went  Sally, 

Half-Marved,  to  the  q>leiidid  acene 
Where  the  waved  a  wand  of  nvgicii  -  u 

Aa  a  Liiipnt  fiury  qneen. 
She  stood  mtfae  «  Land  of  Shadowt " 

Where  a  demon  worked  his  ipelV 
At  a  wave  of  her  wand  he  vanished. 

And  the  accne  waa  changed  aa  wcU. 
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She'd  •  couple  of  lines  to  att«r«       r  ".-i 

Wliich  bide  the  ^oom  give  wtf 
To  the  **  Golden  Heme  of  Blinee 

In  the  Land  oF  the  Shining  Day." 
She  gazed  on  di»  lioklit  ■pbndanrt 

That  grew  aa  the  wafed  her  wiuid. 
And  tiw  dsttght  of  the  dieerlcit  oellar 

Old  Druft  waUa  bejrond. 


And  when,  in  her  ragged  \ 

No  longer  »  potent  £iy» 
She  knek  bjr  the  wKtched  pallet 

Where  her  dyii^nolher  lay. 
She  thoa^  aa  aheatooped  and  kiiied  hcTt 

And  looked  in  die  ghaatl^  face. 
Of  the  wand  tlMt  caM  change  a  dimgeoo 

To  a  iwaet  nd  lowly  place. 

She  was  only  a  wretched  eutcait,  yr  - .  I 

A  waif  of  the  Londoaiibnat  -  K,.l 
It't  little  of  trt'h  and  knowledge 

To  the  ears  «f  aich  cl^dre»  cemea. 
She  ianded  her  Wand  wai  traly      u; .  -j.;'-^ 

Poncaaad  of  a  magic  charm,         '"V 
That  it  pnaidwd  the  wicked  people^ 

And  «hieUcd  the  gpod  from  harm. 
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Her  mockcf  grew  ilowly  weaker, 

The  depth  fff  the  winter  came^ 
.  Apd  the  teeth  ofthe  Udog  weather 

Seized  op  the  wutcd  frame. 
And  Sdl]r,who  law  her  aiokiag, 

Cam«  home  bom  th«  Lane  one  night 
With  her  ahswl  «za|>ped  over  tomething. 

And  her  face*  ghoatly  white. 

She  had  hidden  the  wand  and  brought  it^ 

The  wand  that  conld  do  to  much ) 
She  crept  to  the  alecping  wpman, 

Who  mored  not  at  her  touch- 
She  itooped  to  hear  her  breathing, " 

It  WMM,  O,  (0  faint  and  low; 
Then,  raismg  her  wao4,  al^e  waved  it;     , 

Like  a  fiury,  to  and  fro. 

Her  well-known  lines  ihe  uttered. 

That  bade  the  gloom  give  way 
To  "The  Golden  Home  of  BlisMt 

In  the  Land  of  Shining  Day.' 
She  murmured,  "  O  mother,  dearest. 

You  shall  look  on  the  splendid  scene !  " 
While  a  man  from  the  playhouse  watched  her 

Who'd  followed  the  fiurj  queen. 
0 
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He  thonght  she  had  stolen  wmethii^ 

And  brought  it  away  to  tdl. 
He  had  felloired  her  home  aad  cavght  her, 

And  then  he'd  a  tale  to  tell. 
He  told  how  be  watched  her  wafing 

The  wand  by  her  modicr'i  bed. 
O'er  a  htt  where  die  iaint  grey  diadowa 

Of  the  kit  long  deep  had  ipiead. 

She's  stSI  at  the  sdiool,  is  Sally, 

Aiid  die's  heard'of  die  Realms  of  Light  t 
So  she  cKngs  td  die  ehOdish  fancy    . , ;'  ° 

That  entered  her  head  that  mght.   '  . . 
She  aayi  that  her  poor  dck  mother 

By  her  wand  was  charmed  away     '    . 
From  earth  to  the  Home  of  Blissca 

In  the  Land  of  Eternal  Day. 

'^liM'^i'''   r-iii.il'    sfijtj.ri)  1...': 
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I  AM  only  a  £uied  primiote,  dying  for  want  of 

air; 
I  and  my  droopiag  aiitcn  lie  in  a  garret  bare. 
We  were  plucked  from  the  pleasant  woodland 

only  a  week  ago> 
But  our  karct  have  Io«t  their  beauty,  and  oar 

heada  are  bending  low. 

'W»  grew  in  a  ydlow  duiter  under  a  thady  tree. 
In  a  ipot  where  the  winda  came  wooing  straight 

from  the  SoiKX  sea ; 
And  the  briak  breeze  kissed  as  boldly  as  we 

nodded  to  and  no 
In  the  smiling  April  weather    only  a  week  ago. 

Only  a  week  this  morning  i     Ah,  me !    but  it 

satBM  a  year 
Since  the  only  dew  on  oar  pttak  was  a  woman's 

briny  teari 

•43  -■-''"  '"-  ■■- 
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Since  the  breeze  and  the  merry  lunihine  were 
changed  for  thii  itifling  gloom 

And  the  aoot  of  the  nnoky  chimneyt  that  rob* 
01  of  OUT  Uoom. 

We  grew  in  a  nook  k>  quiet,  behind  a  hedge  to 

high; 
We  were  Jbid  from  the  peepm^  children  who, 

laughing,  pataied  lit  by. 

But  a  primroM  gathiefier  tjntid'  na— hit  cruel 

hand  came. down; 

We  Were  plucked  in  the  early  morning  and 

packed  and  Milt  to  towtt.  '' 

We  were  totted  ifk  a  baty  market  from  gnny 

hand  to  haad, 
'Till  a  great  rough  wonaa  took  vt»  and  hawked 

Qt  about  the  3<t^«>d; 
Clutched  in  her  dirty  fingert  our  teoder  ttalkt 

were  tied* 
And  "A  penny  a  bunch,  who'll  buy  'em? — 

fine  primrotet  1 ''  the  cried.        ,  ,    .,{,^q 
We  lay  on  the  woman'i  batket  till  a  white* 

faced  girl  ouoe  patt ; 
There  wat,  O,  tuch  a  world  of  yearning  in  the 

lingering  kwk  the  catt^ 
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Cut  on  the   tumbled   bunchea — ■    look    that 

•eemed  to  say, 
M  Of  if  I  only  had  yon  i " — but  the  tighed,  ami 

the  turned  away.       .),ai..|'').:    .  r  • 

She  wat  only  gone  for  «  wtxfteplt,  aad  then  tht 

wai  back  again ; 
She'd  the  look  on  her  pale*  pinched  featuret 

that  told  of  the  hunger  pain ) 
She  held  in  her  hand  tbd  penny  that  ought  to 

haTe  bought  her  bread. 
But  ehe  dropped  it  into  the  batket  and  took  ut 

home  instead.  " '  '>;•  »ata-^-.- 


ITiaiit     how  we  teemed  ts  viAer,  aa  the  I 

of  day  grew  dim, 
Aad  up  to  a  London  guiM  the  bore  m  widi 

weary  limb ! 
Bat  her  ^1^  it  wat  kind  and  gentle,  and  then 

ihone  a  light  in  her  eyca 
That  made  us  think  for  a  moment  we  were 

under  our  natire  duet. 

She  atole  m  the  room  00  tiptoe,  and  **  Alice," 

the  softly  said, 
"See  n^t  I've  brought  yoi^  Alice!  "    Then 

a  rick  girl  raised  her  head,  :    3,  .^ 
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And  a  fkint  roice  antwered,  "Dariing,  how 

kind  of  you  to  bring 
The  flowm  I  lore  ao  dearly— I've  kmged  for 

them  all  the  apring. 

'*I'Te  thought  ot  h  m>  often,  the  green  buik 

fu  away, 
■Aad  the  poaie^  ws  ntad  to  gather—it  teenu  bat 

the  other  dayi 
Lay  them  beiide  my  pillow,  they'll  hut  aa  hng 

at  I — 
How  qmckly   b  cmd    London  the  coantry 

Uoatonu  die  1 " 

We  pined  in  oar  gloomy  priaon,  and  we  thought 

how  iweet  we  were 
Blo^ung  among  the  hedgerows  ont   in    dK 

balmy  air, 
Wlien  wc  gladdened  the  eyet  that  ww  na  all 

in  oar  yellow  pride^ 
Aad  we  thooght  now  onr  Urea  were  wasted  aa 

we  lay  by  a  tick  bedaide. 

We  thooght  how  onr  lives  were  watted  nntil 

we  grew  to  know 
We  were  dour  to  the  dying  workgirl  (at  the 

take  of  the  long  kgo ; 
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Thai   hsr  angnuli  wm   half-forgotten  as  the 

looked  npon  at  and  vent 
Back  in  her  dreama  to  the  woodland  filled  with 

the  primrote  tcent. 

WeprimnMei  are  dying,  and  to  it  Alice,  fatt; 
But  her  titter  titi  betide  her,  watching  her  to 

thelaat, 
Working  with  twollcn  eydidi  for  the  white 

'ilmt^t  teanty  wag^ 
And  ttarring  to  tare  her  darling  and  to  ttiO  the 

ftmr't  rage. 

Wettasd  on  the  little  uUe  betide  the  tick  girl't 

■'bed,'      ■ 
And-we  know  by  the  wwdt  the  murniurt  that 

the  wandert  in  her  head ; 
She  ((tretchet  her  hand  to  uke  at,  and  langht 

Uke  a  child  at  play — 
She  thinkt  that  the  leet  at  growing  on  the 

old  bank  far  away. 

Forgotten  die  gloomy  garret,  the  fierce  and  the 

fevered  ttrife — 
Foijotten  the  weary  joaroey  that  it  ending  with  1 

her  life ; 
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Tht  black;  bfawk  night  bM  n^mMt,  mi  die 

weary  workgirlhiM 
Back   to  ker  covMiy  childhood,  pkKkiag  « 

ptimrote  prize.  -.1; 

We  have  banithed  awkile  )^  wrow,  »ekaw 

bronght  back  the  sunqy  mule 
That  bebngs  to  the  children'*  face*  ia  tlie^yt 

that  are  free  from  guile. 
The  Babylon  roar  come*  floating  i^>  itoqpi  the 

■treet  below: 
Yet  (he  listt  to  the  gentle  plathii^  of  a  bl»ok 

in  ita  spring-tide  flow. 

The  gnrg^g  brook  in  the  meadow,  whir  fta' 

primrose-laden  brim — 
How  thick  were  the  yelhjftir  chuten  on  the  ttaok 

where  she  sat  with  him  I 
With  Wm  who  had  loved  and  lost  her,  who 

had  trampled  •  blossom  down. 
Ah,  me  I  fw  the  conntry  Uossomi  bronght  W" 

the  cruel  town!  '  ''^  '■■■■    •'   ■  ■'■" 

Thank  God  fer  (h«  good  hrave  i^  i»ho  ftond 

the  lost  one  there ; 
Whfrloaed  wiA  her  for  the  pittance  that  pMd 

£ar  that  garret  bare  t 
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Who  ibTcd  when  the  wasted  fingeri  grew  all 

too  weak  to  «ew. 
And  hid  all  her  troublei  biaTcly  that  Alice 


never  know. 


We  have  brought  one  country  sunbeam 

lifeless— killed 


shine 


OS 


IB  that  garret  bare ; 
But  to-morrow  will  see 

the  poisoned  air. 
Then  the  primrose  dream  will  Tanish,  and  Alice 

w3  ask  in  rain 
For  the  poor  little  yeUow  posy  that  made  her 

a  child  again. 

:.  - 
On  to  our  ftded  petals  there  fiOls  a  scalding  tan- » 
As  we  lie  to-night  on  the  boson  of  her  who 

held  us  dear. 
We  shall  go  to  the  grave  togetbcr^^fw  the 

workgirl  lies  at  rest, 
With  a  &led  primrose  posj  daaped  to  her  lev 

faicast 


-br.  -b  -^iil  gaomi.  \:.w  ■srii,  .^    if. 


NELLIE'S  PRAYER 

It*!  a  month  to-day  tiiice  they  broaght 
The  newi  of  my  darling'i  death ; 


roe 


I  knew  what 


;  when  the  I 


tighhoun 

Whiipered  under  their  breath )         ^^^  .^^ 

And  one  good  motherly  creature, 

Seeing  my  Ndl  at  play,  ^;:i.  V^T.,,    , 

Stooped  down,  with  her  eyelidi  mtuua^ 
Aad  kilted  her  and  turned  away. 

I  knew  that  my  Nell  was  an  orphan      :>  £ 

And  I  wai  a  widowed  wife, 
That  a  iddier  for  Queen  and  countrj  ^  '-^  '^'^■ 

Had  bravdy  giren  hii»  life}  1 

That  out  on  the  fiefd  of  battle, 
*•   Under  the  ftr-offikiei, 
He  had  thought  of  hit  abient  dear  dnei 
■  '  Vfhk  the  film  of  death  on  hit  eyet. 

It  wat  there  in  the  evening  paper. 
Hit  name  wat  among  the  dead^— 

We  had  won  a  gloriont  battle, 
And  the  enemy,  beaten,  Bed. 

950 


3W 


ihdi  ;// 


,// 
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Thca  they  counted  the  dead  and  wouadcd. 
And  foond  him  among  the  ilain ; 

0  God  1  had  I  known  when  we  parted 
We  were  nerer  to  meet  again  i 

1  oonUn't  believe  the  itory — 
I  conldn't  beliere  that  he. 

My  darling— my  ioldier  hiubaod— 

Would  nerer  come  back  to  me. 
I  had  thought  of  him  night  and  morning  i 

I  had  pamed  long  nightt  on  my  kneea  ., 
Praying  that  God  would  faring  him 

Back  to  me  over  the  aeaa. 
It  all  came  back  like  a  viaion  1 

I  could  ben  the  bawl  a*  it  ]dayed 
When  the  regiment  marched  to  the  lUtioB, 

And  the  noiae  that  the  people  made 
Aa  they  shouted  << Good  luck"  to  the  toldienk 

And  gave  them  three  ringing  cheers, 
While  the  women,  with  ashen  faces, 

Walked  by  the  side  in  tears. 

We  walked  by  iw  side  that  morning, 

And  Nellie  was  quite  elate 
With  the  band  and  the  crowd  and  the  cheei  ing— 

My  Nellie  was  only  eighu  ;  ,  i  i 
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She  oerer  thought  of  the  danger;       va.i.c:.. 
He  had  tried  to  make  her  gay. 

And  told  her  to  take  care  of  mother- 
He  wouldn't  be  long  away. 

He  held  her  op  at  the  (tadoa, 

Lifted  her  op  to  kiia, 
And  then,  with  her  arnu  flung  round  hin^ 

Said  to  her,  loftly,  thit  i 
-  Nellie^  my  pet,  at  bed-time,     >  J.-;  jnds  bsn 

When  you  kneel  at  yow  medMr**  kna* 
To  pray  to  the  God  who  lorea  ut^ 

Say  a  wee  prayer  for  me.  r  ;.3..  i 

««I  ahaU  think  of  yon  in  the  twUight,  -■■>    '■:-■  ? 

When  the  itan  come  o«t  d>0Tt,        •  »  i 
And  &ncy  I  we  you  kneeling      ;-      >  .  wri  a 

With  yonr  bhwcyet  fidl  ofloM^     .u  b../. 
Breathing  my  name  to  Heaven  f  .  ^  i «/ 

And  if,  aa  the  good  folks  lay,  i  tA 

God  heart  the  praycrt  of  the  children*  -■  lii    ' 

He'll  guard  me  while  I'm  away.  :  >/ 

"He'll  guaid  me,  and  brtog  me  «afe|v      j^  V'  ' 
Back,  little  Nell>  to  ye« :  '  ' . ' 

Thcrc't  many  a  danger,  <larliag. 
He'll  hare  to  help  me  through."  ( t(' 
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And  the  child  looked  q>  at  her  ftther, 

The  tean  ia  her  pretty  eyet ; 
There  wu  lomethbg  of  (hune  in  her  manner^ 

Something  of  tad  turpriw. 

"  You  needn't  hare  aifted  me,  daddy, 

I  alwayi  do  that !  "  the  said ; 
<<  Don't  I  pray  for  yon  and  for  mammy 

At  night  when  I  go  to  bed  ? 
God  lores  die  litde  cfaiMiett, 

And  antweh  their  prayen  ihtjigft  ' 
I'm  rare  that  yov'U  come  back  tafeiy, 

I'll  a«k  in  my  prayer*  that  you  may.^- 

It'c  only  a  month  nnee  they  started,  '  '■  -  ' 

We  thonj^t  when  the  regiment  went 
That  long  ere  the  troops  were  landed 

The  force  of  the  war  wonld  be  spent. 
And  so  I  had  taken  courage, 

And  looked  on  the  bright  side  first. 
Though  now  and  again  I  fretted, 

And  sometimes  feared  the  worst 

They  took  Utde  Nellia  from  me, 

Took  her  away  for  a  while  i 
How  could  I  hear  her  prattle. 

And  watch  her  eager  smile, 


■loi 
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At  ihe  counted  the  dayi  till  daddj 

Would  be  buk  fton  the  foreign  Aatt 
How  could  I  tell  my  darling 

She  would  lee  hit  &ce  no  more} 
I  WM  left  alone  with  mjr  torrow— 

Alone  in  my  little  room, 
Where  the  ereniog  ihadowi  deepened 

Into  the  twilight  gloom. 
I  had  heard  the  wordt  they  uttered, 

I  had  Men  hi*  name  on  the  lift ; 
But  I  (at  and  peered  through  the  darknem 

As  a  «aiIor  peers  through  the  mist. 

I  sat  like  a  sleepa  doubtiiig 

If  she  dreams  or  is  wide  awake^.. 
Till  the  truth  came  on  me  fiercely, 

And  I  thought  that  my  heart  would  break 
As  I  sat  in  the  deepening  gloaming 

The  child  came  back  again. 
And  I  picked  her  up  and  kissed  her 

While  my  tears  ran  down  like  rain. 

**  Why  are  you  crying  mammy  ? " 

I  only  shook  my  head, 
••  It's  nothing,  Nellie,"  I  whispered  t 

**  Kiss  me,  and  go  to  bed." 
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••  Let  me  nj  my  prayert,  mammy — 
Will  yon  hear  me  lay  them  now?" 

She  pnycd  for  her  abtent  father ; 
I  liatned,  but  God  knows  how. 

She  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  bring  him. 

Suit  and  toond  and  well. 
Back  fiom  the  fw>off  country 

To  mother  and  little  NcU~. 
Prayed  «!«/,  with  her  &ther  lying 

la  that  far-(^  conntry  dead ! 
**  Now,  6ther'«  safe  till  to^norrow," 

She  whiqierad,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  her. 

So  night  after  night  the  prayed, 
JnK  aa  the  promiied  her  father 

When  the  iaat  good-bye  he  bade. 
'  But  the  prayer  waa  a  cnet  dagger 

To  ne  aa  I  tat  and  heard. 
And  my  heart  waa  tubbed  10  bleeding 

With  every  childith  word. 

So  a  weary  month  went  over. 
Till  at  latt  my  nerrct  gave  way. 

And  I  toU  her  to  ttop  one  evening. 
At  the  came  to  mv  knee  to  pray. 
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My  brain  wu  tvoed  vidi  Mnw, 
I  «M  wkkad  and  wwk  nd  «fld 

"^o  9"^  M  I  ipdM  that  evning, 
Aod  ihoci  the  finth  of  adnld. 

She  hcard-iHMt  I  taid ;  then,  (tfbtibg. 
Broke  ftoAi  ny  knee  and  fled 

Up  to  her  room,  and  I  heard  fac»-  i 
Kneeling  beMe  her  bed. 

She  prayed  U  htt  chOdidi  fiuhiaB^ 

Bat  her  vMde  verf  choked  #ith  tears— 
I  had  told  her  It  «a«i'(  almyi 

God  Ae  prayer  of  chadren  hean. 
She  prayed  diat  kar  ahaent  ftthar    : 

Mijht  COM  fausk  aafe  and  ««U, 
From  ^b»  pcrik  of  war  and  battl^ 

To  mother  MMl  Ikde  NclL 
And, ere cvcrber pmyer  was inisiwd. 

The  door 'wa»  (^>ened  wide, 
And  my  dariing  rashed  towards  mp 

My  darling  who  had  died  i 

I  gare  OK  cry  and  I  finnted. 
And  N«U  ran  down  at  the  cry  i 

"They  said  Q«d  wouldn't  hear  me^" 
She  told  him  by-aod-by. 
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357 


When  the  ihock  of 


rarpnac  WM  OTcr 


We  kaew  what  die  miracle 


meut^ 


There'd  bees  a  mutake  in  die  bodice. 
And  tke  newt  to  the  wroog  wife  lent 

There  were  two  of  his  name  in  the  rrpmnir  - 

ThrodMf  was  killed,  and  when 
It  came  to  making  the  list  ott 


An 


inthei 


Yet  I  think  as  I  clasp  my  darling, 
WonU  he  sdU  be  hen  to-day 

Had  I  shaken  Ndl's  sin^  met, 
•«God  listens  whan  cUUmi  pnf") 


'-C- 


n.H'i    r 


IN  THE  SIGNAL  BOX 
A  STATIONMASTER'S  STORY 

Yu,  it's  a  qmet  itation,  bnt  it  raiti  rae  well 

enough; 
I  want  a  bit  of  the  tmooth  now,  for  t'n  had 

my  share  o*  nm^ 
Thia  berth  that  die  cwrapuj  gate  me,  they 

gave  as  the  work  was  light ; 
I  was  never  fit  for  the  signals  after  one  awfiJ 

night. 
I'd  been  in  the  box  from  a  younker,  and  I'd 

oerer  felt  the  strain 
Of  the  lives  at  my  right  hand's  mercy  in  every 

passing  train. 
One  day  there  was  something  happened,  and  it 

made  my  nerves  go  queer, 
And  it's  all  through  that  as  you  find  me  the 

itstionmaster  here. 
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I  >«M  oa  at  the  box  down  yooder — that's  where 

we  turn  the  mail*, 
Aad  tpeciak,  and  £Mt  eaqtreatet,  on  to  the 

centie  rails; 
The  nde'a  for  the  othdr  traffic — the  luggage  and 

local  alow*. 
It  WM  tare  hard  wock  at  Chriatnau,   when 

double  the  traffic  gmn. 
I've  been  in  the  box  down  yonder  nigh  sixteen 
..       kMn-aday, 
Till  mj  eye*  grew  dim  aad  heary,  aad  my 

tfaoi^^itt  went  all  aitray ; 
But  I've  worked  the  point*  half-sleeping — and 

flnoe  I  ilept  ontri^a. 
Till  the  roar  of  the  Limited  woke  nw,  and  I 

aeluly  died  with  infjai 

Then  I  thought  of  the  lire*  in  peril,  and  what 

mi^t  hare  been  their  fate 
Had  I  (prung  to  the  point*  that  evening  a  tenth 

of  a  tick  too  late ; 
And  a  cold  and  ghastly  «hit«r  ran  icily  throngh 

my  frame 
Aa  I  fancied  the  public  clamour,  the  trial,  and 

bitter  shame. 
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I  coold  we  the  Uoody  wnekaa^-^1  mM  tee 
the  mangled  tLun — 

And  the  pictni»  WM  leKwIfor  em.  htaoa-red, 
oo  my  hcMed  brM. 

Thtt  ««««  -y  «n*  «M  Ammr«l,  ftr  I 
Goiil<hi't  ihut  Mt  Ike  thoi^ 

*^  ^rjTi '^  - -y  k«pi.8.  —  the  rmn 
dMtm«hther 


Ify  «iie  boM  up  ft.  h«  .ni^  Md  t(M 
Tk*  Johwy  h«l  m.4.  w.  aU  ^>-4e'd  be 

-Se  mye  -.he.   he'.  Wg,  Jfc,  d«ldy,  he'll 

•«k  m  Ike  boK  with  you." 
^  *■■■■*•  *»  "y  !>««  WM  heavy,  ud  ■« 

vifethetwtheloek: 

t  Umi  ywJ  my  little  Alice  G«ld  read  me 

GkeabMk. 


r4»^her 


tieevci 


iM^pwed,  and  I  Mid 


when  terror 
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Bat  dte  cheeied  me  up  in  a  rainote,  and  that 

night,  ere  we  went  to  deep. 
She  made  me  ghe  her  a  promise,  which  I  swore 

that  I'd  ahrays  keep — 
It  WM  ahraya  to  do  my  dntjr.     «  Do  that,  and 

then,  come  what  will, 
Tonll  have  no  worry,"  said  Alice,  <<  if  tkinp 

go  well  or  ill. 
There's  something  that  always  tells  us  the  thing 

that  we  ought  to  do  " — 
My  wife  was  a  fait  religions,  and  in  with  the 

tkmfti  crew 
Bat  I  knew  she  wu  talking  reason,  and  I  said 

ID  liysair,  says  I, 
*!  won't  give  in  like  a  coward — it's  a  scare 


ikailli 


I  go  by.' 


Now,  the  very  next  day  the  missus  had  to  go 

to  the  market  town ; 
She'd  die  Christmas  things  to  see  to,  and  she 


to  boy  a  gown. 
She'd  be  gone  for  a  spell,  for  the  parly  didn't 

come  back  till  eight, 
Afld  I  knew,  on  a  Christinas    Eve,  too,  the 

trains  would  be  extra  late. 
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So  the  Kttleil  to  letve  me  Jtbaxy,  mtiOmAa 

could  tnrn  the  key— 
For  the'd  hare  Miaie  pwctb  to  carrv,  and  the 

boy  would  be  n£t  with  no. 

He  wu  five  WW  ov  liide  Johw/r.  aad  miet, 

andnice,  and  good- 
He  wh  mad  to  go  with  daddy,  and  I'd  ctttm 

promiaed  he  ihonkl. 

It  wai  noon  when  the  nmm 

*■■»  by  my  boat ; 
She  ooidd  ^.  u  Ae  pa^ed  my  wimiaw,  her 

darling'*  curly  lock*. 
I  lifted  him  up  to  mammy,  and  he  kaiad  ha 

Htdehand, 
Then  Mt,  like  a  mouse,  ia  the  cahw,  and 

thooght  it  wai  fitiryland. 
B«t  fomehow  I  fell  a-4hinkiqg  of  a  tcene  that 

weald  not  fade, 

grew 


Of  h^  I  had  dept  «■  d«y,  until  I 


■mM 


For  tf>»  dMght  w«ld  weigh  .pon  me.  one  day 


come  to  lie 


cell  ibr  the  •luightn-  of  ihote  I  hid 


to  die. 
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Tke  fit  thM  had  come  npoa  me^  like  •  hideous 

nightmare  teemed. 
Till  I  rubfaad  my  eyee  and  ttaited  like  a  iletper 

vho  haa  dreamed. 
For  a  time  the  box  had  Tanidied — I'd  worked 

like  a  mere  machine — 
My  mind  had  bees  on  the  wander,  and  I'd 

neither  heard  nor  teen. 
With  a  itart  I  thought  of  Johnny,  and  I  turned 

the  hoy  to  leek. 
Then  1  altered  a  groan  of  anguith,  for  my  lip* 

tailMcd  to  ipcak ; 
There  had  flashed  such  a  scene  of  horror  swift 

m>  my  startled  sight 
That  it  cnrdled  my  blood  in  terror  and  sent  my 

red  lipe  white. 

It  was  ail  in  one  awful  moment~I  saw  that  the 

boy  was  lost: 
He  had  gone  for  a  toy,  I  fancied,  soaK  child 

from  a  train  had  tossed ; 
The  local  was  eawig  slowly  to  stop  at  the 

station  here* 
And  dM  Limited  Blail  wu  toum^  and  I  had 

the  line  to  clear. 
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I  could  hew  the  nar  of  the  tagm,  I  could 

almoM  (tel  iu  breath, 
Aad  right  on  the  centre  metals  itood  my  boy  in 

the  jaws  of  death; 
On  came  the  fierce  fiend,  tearing  straight  for  the 

centreline, 
And  the  hand  that  nmst  irreck  or  sa*c  it,  O 

merdAil  God,  was  mine ! 

Twas    a    hondred    lives    or    JohMy's.       O 

HeaTenI  what  could  I  do  >— 
Up  to  God's  ear  that  moment  a  wiU,  fierce 

qnestion  flew — 
-What  shaU  I  do,  O  Hea«n?"  «id  sudden 

and  load  and  clear 
On  the  wind  came  the  words,  "Your  duty," 

home  to  my  listening  ear. 
Then  I  set  my  teeth,  and  my  breathing  wu 

fierce  and  short  and  quick. 
••My  boy  I "  I  cried,  but  he  heard  not;  and 


then  I  went  blind  and  sick 


The  hot  black  smoke  of  the 

rush  before^ 
Itwned  the  mail  to  the 

with  a  roar. 


engine  caskC  with  a 


centre,  and  by  it  itew 
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TVn  I  wnk  on  my  kaeet  id  horror,  and  hid 

my  athen  face — 
I  had  gmn  my  child  to  Hearen ;  hi*  lift  waa 

a  hnndred't  grace. 
Had  I  held  my  hand  a  moment,  I  had  hurled 

the  flying  mail 
To  ahatter  the  creeping  local  that  itood  on  the 

other  raill 
Where  it  my  boy,  my  darling?    O  GodJ  let 

me  hide  my  eyea. 
How  can  I  look — hi*  £ttfaer — on  that  which 

diere  mangled  lie*  i 
That  voice! — O  merdfnl  HeaTeni — 'ti*  the 

child'*,  and  be  call*  my  name  1 
I  hear,  bat  I  cannot  ate  Um,  for  my  eye*  are 

filled  with  flame. 


I  knew  no  more  diat  night,  or,  for  I  fell,  aa  I 

heard  the  boy ; 
The  |dace  reeled  ronnd,  and  I  fainted — twooncd 

with  the  mddca  joy. 
Bvt  I  heard  on  the  Christma*  morning,  when 

I  woke  in  my  own  warm  bed, 
VfiA  AHce'*  arm*  aroond  me,  and  a  ttrange 

wild  dream  in  my  head,        .::  ym  vn 
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That  the'd  come   by  the  early  local,   being 

anxious  about  the  lad, 
And  had  seen  him  there  on  the  metala,  and  the 

•ight  nigh  drove  her  mad 

She  had  aeen  him  just  as  the  engine  of  the 

Limited  closed  my  view. 
And  the'd  leapt  on  the  line  and  saved  him  just 

u  the  mail  dashed  through. 

She  was  bacic  in  the  train  in  a  second,  and  both 

were  sale  and  sound 

The  moment  they  stopped  at  the  station  she 

ran  here,  and  I  was  found 
With  my  eyes  like  a  madman's  glaring,  and  my 

face  s  ghastly  white: 
I  heard  the  boy,  and  I  feinted,  and  I  hadn't  my 

wits  that  night. 
Who  told  me  to  do  my  duty?    What  voice 

was  that  on  the  wind  i 
Was  it  fancy  that  brought  it  to  me?  or  were 

there  God's  lips  behind  ? 
If  I  hadn't  a>done  my  duty— had  I  ventured 

to  disobey — 
My  bonny  boy  and  his  mother  might  have  died 

by  my  hand  that  day. 


TICKET-O'-LEAVE 


A  VILLAGE   DRAMA 


Who's  getting  married  this  mormng?    Some 

o' the  big  folks  ?     No! 
Leastways,  not  as  you'd  call  such  as  nowadays 

t»g  folks  go 
It's  only  a  common  wedding— old   Bradley's 

daughter  Eve 
Is    a-saying    "I   will"    in  yonder,  and    the 

bridegroom's  "  Ticket-o'-Leare." 

You  thought  'twu  a  big  folk's  wedding  because 

o'  the  crowd,  maybe ; 
Well,  it's  one  as  the  whole  o'  the  village  has 

come  to  the  church  to  see. 
You  needn't   say  you're    a    stranger — if  you 

wasn't  you'd  know  their  tale. 
For  to  find  another  as  didn't  you  might  search 

ten  mile  and  faiL 
•67 
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«Ticktt^'.LeaTe,"  did  I  c«U  him?    I  did, 

•ir,  and  all  round  here 
"TicW-Leare"  we've  called   him  for  aa 

nigh  aa  nuybe  a  year ; 
For  he  came  back  here  from  a  priion—thi.  is 

hii  native  jiaee. 

And  that  wa.  the  gibe  aa  hia  neighboora  flung  in 
bi*  haggard  hee. 

Etc  waa  ^e  village  beautj,  with  half  the  lad* 
at  her  feet ; 

But  ahe  only  gave  'em  the  chaff,  air— it  waa 

Ned  aa  got  all  the  wheat. 
They  were  aweethearta  trothed  a^l  plighted, 

for  old  Bradley  waa  nothing  loth- 
He  had  kiaaed  die  girl  when  the  told  him,  and 

promii,«d  to  help  them  both. 

Bnt  Jack,  his  aon,  waa  hia  idol— •  rackety, 

aeapegraceladj 
Though  to  apeak  e'er  a  word  agio  him  waa  to 

drire  the  old  ch^  mad. 
He  worahippcd  the  boy— God  help  him!— 

the  denrcat  t«  him  oo  earth  t 
The  wife  of  hia  early  manhood  had  died  in 

giving  him  birth. 
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To  him  Jack  wm  jnat  an  si^ ;  but  orer  the 

Tillage  ale 
The  gotaipa  who  knew  hit  cafen  coold  tell 

a  dilFerent  tale. 
There  were  whiipen  of  more  than  folly— of 

drinking  bouta  and  of  debt. 
And  of  company  Jack  waa  keeping  into  which 

it  wa*  bad  to  get. 

Ned  heard  it  all  at  the  alehoiu^  smoking  hia 

]»pe  one  night. 
And  he  struck  his  fist  oa  the  table,  and  gave 

it  them  left  and  tight  i 
He  said  it  was  lies,  and  dared  them  to  breathe 

a  word  'gin  the  lad — 
He  feared  it  might  reach  the  <vmcr ;  but  Ned 

knew  as  the  boy  was  ba 

Old  Bradley  was  weak  and  ailing,  the  doctor 

had  whispered  Ned 
That  a  sudden  shock  would  kill  him — that  he 

held  his  life  by  a  thread. 
So  that  made  Ned  more  than  anxious  to  keep 

the  slanders  back 
That  were  running  rife  in  the  village  about 

the  scapegrace  Hdf^ 
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One  night—I  ihaU  ne'er  forget  it,  for  it 

like  a  thunderclap 

The  new*  came  into  the  village  as  they'd  found 

a  pedlar  chap 
Smothered  in  blood  and  scnsdes.,  diot    and 

robbed  on  the  green. 
And  they  brought  Ned  back  here  handcufied 

two  constablei  between.       - .  .»«  :•. 

At  fint  ire  couldn't  bel»Te  it,  nbt  a.  he  could 

Iw  Men  the  man, 
But  one  of  oiir  chaps  had  caught  him  just  u 

he  turned  and  ft»^ 
Had  caught  Ned  there  red-handed,  with  a  gun 

and  the  perllar's  gold. 
And  we  went  in  a  cro#d  to  the  station,  where 

the  rest  of  the  ta!'.-  was  told. 

The  &cts  agin  Ned  were  damning.     When 

they  got  the  pedlar  round 
His  wound  was  probed,  and  a  bullet  that  fitted 

Ned's  gun  was  found. 
He'd  been  shot  from  behind  a  hedgerow,  and 

l»d  fallen  and  swooned  away, 
And  Ned  must  hare  tearcfaed  his  Tictim  and 

ant  robbed  him  as  he  lay. 
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They  kept  it  back  from  the  iarmer,  who  had 

taken  at  last  to  hit  bed : 
Etc  came,  red-eyed,  and  told  him  that  she'd 

had  a  quarrel  with  Ned, 
And  he'd  gooe  away  and  had  left  them,  and 

p'r'apf  he  wouldn't  come  back — 
Old  Bradley  laid  he  was  sorry,  then  asked  for 

his  boy,  his  Jack. 

And  Jack,  white-faced  and  trembling,  he  crept 

to  his  fathet't  side, 
And  waa  scarcdy  away  from  the  homestead 

till  after  the  old  man  died. 
Oa  the  night  dut  death  crossed  the  thredtdd 

one  last,  long,  lingering  look 
Ai  the  ftee  Aat  was  his  dead  darling's  the 

poor  old  &rmer  took. 

As  the  shadows  of  twilight  deepened  the  long 

ago  came  back. 
And  his  weak  voice  faintly  whispered,  "  Lean 

OTer  and  kiss  me.  Jack ; 
Let  me  take  your  kiss  to  Heaven,  to  the  mother 

who  died  for  you." 
And  Eve  sobbed  ont  as  she  heard  him,  "  Thank 

God,  he  never  knew  i  '* 
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her  gnef  to  tend;  conquered 

Came  Ned  bKk  here  „„^,,^,,^_^       ^^ 
ticket  V-IeaTe ,  «««««-out  oo  hi. 

Brfcu  jr.  had  moTed  «w,y.  *    "* 

For  J,ck  h«i  «,«ndered  thT  «~_  • 

^""w"^  "^  "  **  doctor'.-^  hou... 
*"per  grave  and  «aid} 

That  It  died  on  the  day^h*  ...a 

h«  .weethear.  nS.  ^^"  *""'=«' 
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<*Ticket-o'-LeaTe"  they  called  him  after  he 

came  back  here : 
God  knowa  what  he  did  for  a  living !— ^e  mutt 

ha'  been  Marred  pretty  near. 
But  he  clung  to  the  village  (omehow — got  aa 

odd  job  now  and  then ; 
But,  wbenerer  a  farmer  took  him,  there  wat 

grumbling  among  the  men. 

He  wat  flouted  like  that  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Then  tuddenly  came  a  tale 
That  a  man  from  out  of  our  village  had  been 

tick  in  the  county  gaol — 
Sick  unto  death,  and,  dying,  he  had  eased  hit 

toul  of  a  tin. 
Hoping  by  that  atonement  tome  mercy  above 

to  win. 

We  knew  it  all  on   Sunday,  for  the  parson, 

right  out  in  church. 
He  wiped  away  in  a  moment  from  Ned  the 

felon  amirch. 
He  told  ni  hit  noble  ttory;   how,  following 

Jack  that  night. 
He  had  teen  him  thoot  at  the  pedlar,  and  rob 

him  and  take  to  flight. 
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He  had  irized  the  gm  and  the  money  from 

the  KKal't  trembling  hand ; 
Jack  fled  at  the  aound  of  footttept,  and  the 

reat  you  can  onderstand. 
The  word  that  he  might  hare  apoken  Ned 

kept  to  hinuelf  to  save. 
For  the  aake  of  the  dying  father,  the  pitifbl 

thief  and  knave. 

He  knew*  that  the  blow  would  haaten  the  death 

of  one  who  had  done 
More  for  him  than  a  father — who  had  treated 

him  ai  a  ton ; 
And  ao  he  luffered  in  silence,  all  through  the 

weary  years. 
The  felon's  shame  and  the  prison,  and  the 

merciless  tauuts  and  jeers 

Hark!    there's  the  organ  pealing.     See  how 

the  crowd  divides ! 
Room  for  the  best  offdlowsl — room  for  the 

queen  of  brides  1 
Look  at  their    happy  faces  1      Three  cheers 

for  the  faithful  Eve ! 
Aikd  three  times  three  and  another  for  Ned 

the«'Ticket-o'.Leavel" 
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Tnamk  the  lady,  Johnny,  lad  give  the  money 

to  dad  I 
Yea,  I'm  hia  mother,  lady— don't  uy,  "  Poor 

Uuleladl" 
For  he  likea  tiie  tomblin'  rarely— took  to  it 

from  Aefint. 
Accidema? — nothing  to  ipeak  of—a  braite  or 

two  at  the  worst. 
It's  him  aa  draws  the  money ;  he's  {vetty  and 

looks  so  smart. 
He  geta  many  a  bit  o'  silver,  with  a  "Blesi 

yonr  little  heart !  " 
Danger— '•becaose  his  father  £inga  him  up  like  a 

ball?— 
He's  been  at  the  game  too  long,  ma'am,  to  let 

oar  Johnny  fall. 

Yoa'd  sooner  your  child  was  dead,  ma'am,  than 

leading  a  life  like  this  i 
Come  here  a  minute,  Johnny,  and  give  your 
mammyt  kiiat 
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Look  at  hi*  roty  chceki,  uu'im  I  look  at  his 

•tardy  limb* ! 
Look  how  hit  dark  eyet  glisten !  there't  nothin' 

their  brightnen  dinu. 
We  lire  in  the  air  and  nmthine,  we  tramp  thro' 

the  long  green  Iniet, 
We  know  where  to"  get  good  shelter,  and  we 

nerer  hare  aches  or  paint. 
We're  h^ppy  we  three  together  as  we  roam 

from  place  to  place^ 
We  Soold  die  pent  np  in  cities,  for  we  come  of 

a  gipsy  race. 


The  rough  and  the  smooth  together,  it  isn't  to 

hard  a  life. 
Yes,  I'Te  had  my  troubles — the  biggest,  the 

year  I  was  mother  and  wife. 
'Twas  a  hard  black  frosty  winter  the  year  that 

our  baby  came, 
The  master  had  sprained  his  ankle,  and  hobbled 

along  dead  lame. 
He'd  had  to  give  up  perferuin',  for  the  agony 

made  him  shriek. 
And  I  had  a  month-old  baby,  and  illness  had 

left  me  weak. 
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We  couldn't  do  nrach  for  a  IHn',  and  we 
weren't  the  folks  to  beg ; 


The  matter  wu  fond  o'  baby,  but.  Lord,  how 
he  cnried  hit  leg  I 

We  wouldn't  go  in  the  workhouse,  so  we  jntt 

kept  trampin'  on, 
TO]  the  last  of  ( -  little  savin's  hoarded  fm 

months  had  gone. 
The  isaster  he  got  no  better,  and  I  got  vorse 

and  worse. 
And  I  watched  the  baby  wasti  '  as  I  hadn't  ike 

strength  to  nurse. 
I  was  cross  and  low,  and  I  fretted,  and  I*d  lock 

at  thr  child  and  think 
As  p'r'aps  it  'ud  be  a  mercy  if  the  Lord  'v.  ?et 

it  sink — 
Sink  and  die  and  be  buried  before  it  grew  to 

know 
What  a  road  life  is  to  trarel  when  the  luck's 

agin'  your  show. 

At  last,  with  the  miles  of  trampin',  Jo's  I^ 

grew  quite  inflamed. 
And  the  doctor  who  saw  it  told  him  if  he  didn't 

rest  he'd  be  lamed  t 
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Yov  can  fancy  what  that  meant,  lady,  to  him  aa 

could  lie  in  the  street 
And  tOM  a  weight  up  and  catch  it,  and  tpu  it 

round  with  his  feet. 
Now  we  couldn't  earn  a  copper,  and  at  Lut  we 

wanted  bread. 
So  we  had  to  go  to  the  workhouie  for   the 

sake  of  a  meal  and  bed. 
We  had  to  go  to  the  workhouae,  where  they 

parted  man  and  wife. 
And  that  was  the  wretchedett  time,  ma'am,  of 

all  my  wand'rin'  life. 

It's  only  folk*,  like  ourtelves,  ma'am,  aa  can  tell 

what  artists  feels. 
When  they're  treated  like  common  loafers  that 

tramp*  and  cadge*  and  steals. 
It  seemed  to  us  like  a  prison,  with  all  them 

heartless  rules. 
So  we  started  again,  but  often  I'd  stop  by  one 

o'  them  pools 
That  lie  in  a  quiet  comer,  dark  and  slimy  and 

stiU, 
And  w(Hider  what  drownin'  61t  like — you  set  1 

was  weak  and  ill.  ; .  :>  - , 


I    t 
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I  know  it  WM  bad  and  nnAil,  but  my  thoughts 

were  ttrange  and  wild ; 
Yon  can  pity  a  homelen  mother,  who  loved  her 

ailin'  child. 


I  hated  the  healthy  babies  I  saw  in  their  mothers' 

arms, 
I'd  look  at  my  pale  thm  darlin'  with  a  thousand 

wild  alarms. 
And  think  of  what  lay  before  us  if  the  master 

didn't  mend,  * 

And  our  means  of  eamin'  a  livin'  had  come 

to  a  sudden  end. 
I  envied  the  sturdy  children  when  I  looked  at 

my  poor  wee  mite. 
I  sometimes  fancy  now,  ma'am,  maybe  u  my 

head  weren't  right ; 
But  I  never  envied  another  after  a  certain  day. 
As  Providence  gave  me  a  lesson  ia  a  wraderful 

sort  o'  way. 

It  was  through  your  a-sayin'  you'd  rather  your 

child  was  stiff  and  dead 
Than  leadin'  a  life  like  Johnny,  and  as  put  h 

into  my  head 


I  I 
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To  tell  yoB  my  bit  o'  ttory,  ud  how  m  I  came 
to  fee 

It'i  better  to  be  contented,  no  matter  how  bad 
thing*  be. 

Now  look  at  him  yonder,  lady— handsome  and 
firm  o'  limb ; 

There  ian't  a  mother  in  Engknd  ai  mightn't  be 
prond  o'  him. 

Yet  the  day  a«  I  had  my  letaon  I  looked  at  his 
poor  pinched  &ce. 

And  I  enried  a  little  creatnre  a*  came  of  a  high- 
bom  rac& 

We'd  tramped  to  a  conntry  village,  and  pattin' 

the  village  church 
Sat  down  in  the  porch  a  minit,  for  Joe  had 

begun  to  lurch 
And  nagger  a  bit  and  murmur,  for  hia  ankle  was 

awiiilbad; 
But  we  hadn't  sat  down  a  second  when  a  beadle 

came  np  like  mad. 
And  ordered  ns  off,  and  bellowed,  and  went 

nigh  black  in  the  fitce  I 
We  saw  wk»t  was  np  directly,  when  a  big 

crowd  filled  the  ^ace. 
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And  carriage*  foil  of  ladiea  came  driTin'  up  to 

the  gate ; 
'i  never  saw  rach  a  chrtttenin'— 'twa*  the  heir 
to  a  grand  estate. 

We  were  pushed  along  by  the  people,  and  got 

mixed  up  in  the  crowd. 
And  I  heard  'twai  a  countess's  baby,  for  the 

women  talked  aloud. 
The  great  folks  filled  the  chancel — all  friends  of 

my  lord  the  earl's, 
For  this  was  the  first  boy-baby — the  others  had 

all  been  girb. 
I  heard  that  one-half  the  county  would  come  to 

that  baby-boy ; 
I  watched  as  hi*  grand  nurse  held  him,  and  I 

saw  the  mother's  joy. 
Then  I  thought  of  the  life  of  pleasure,  of  the 

love  and  the  tender  care,  - 
Of  the  fortune  that  God  had  given  that  white- 
robed  baby-heir. 

Then  I  looked  at  my  half-starred  Johnny,  and 

thought  of  hi*  hapless  lot, 
A  lame  street-tumUer'*  baby,  by  God  and  by 

man  forgot. 
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And  my  heart  was  filled  with  paitioii  as  I 

looked  at  the  tiny  heir. 
And  thought,  "Ah,  if  only  Johnny  had  fatnre ' 

half  as  fair!" 
I  envied  my  lady  countess — ^no  fear  had  she  for 

her  child ; 
My  eyes  were  red  with  weepin' — her  proud  lips 

only  smiled. 
And  I  cried  u  my  bitter  anguish,  « O  God,  if 

my  little  son 
Could  have  such  a  &te  as  Heaven  intends  £9r 

that  pampered  one !  " 

So  we  stood  in  the  church — two  mothers — she 

blessed  and  me  accursed. 
And  my  heart  was  full  of  envy,  when  suddenly 

wi'h  a  burst 
Of  a  music  load  fad  joyous  the  organ  filled  the 

place; 
And  stoopin',  the  loTely  countess  pressed  her 

lips  on  her  baby's  face. 
And  theft— it  was  all  in  a  moment — I  heard  a 

sudden  cry, 
And  a  shriek  from  the  ladymother — then  a 

mnnnnr  from  low    A  high. 
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For  the  baby-heir  to  the  title,  gouHed  from 

every  harm, 
Lay  dead  ia  ttt  chrittenin'  garmentt^lay  dead 

in  iti  nurse's  arm  1 

I  ruihed  from  the  church  that  moment,  my 

senses  seemed  to  red, 
And  I  hugged  my  poor  wee  baby,  with  my 

hand  on  its  heart  to  ftel 
The  beadn'  that  seemed  like  music — then  I 

clasped  it  to  my  breast 
And  smothered  its  face  tnth  kisses  till  I  woke 

it  from  ite  rest. 
Then  its  eyes  looked  up  so  sweetly,  like  an 

angel's,  into  mine. 
And  I  thanked  the  God  of  Mercy  for  a  blessing 

so  divine. 
For  I  had  my  babe — my  darlin' — what  matter 

the  workhouse  bed  ? 
I  could  pity  the  noble  lady,  whose  little  child 

lay  dead. 

But  our  luck  got  round  soon  after,  for  I  got 

better  so  quick 
I  was  able  to  dance  and  juggle,  and  spin  the  hat' 

with  a  stick  j 
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And  Jobamj  grew  plump  and  pretty,  and  learnt 

to  hold  the  thdl. 
To  Hap  oat  wTa"  lor  the  penniet,  and  the 

maater'a  leg  got  well ; 
And  then  when  the  boy  grew  bigger  be  took 

to  the  tumblin'  ao 
That  he  learnt  the  tricka  directly,  and  waa  qnite 

a  part  of  the  ahow* 
Street  tumblin'  ain't  a  fbrtnne,  but  you  know 

how  i  came  to  aee 
Aa  it'a  better  to  rest  contented,  to  be  what 

you've  got  to  be. 


t  nu 
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How  is  the  boy  this  morning  i     Why  do  yoa 

ahake  your  head  i 
Ah !    I   can  tee  what'i  happened — there's  a 

screen  drawn  roond  the  bed. 
So  poor  little  Mike  is  sleeping  the  last  long 

sleep  of  all) 
I'm  sorry — but  who  could  wonder,  after  that 

dreadful  M? 

Let  me  look  at  him,  doctor — poor  little  London 

waif! 
His  frail  barque's  out  of  the  tempest,  and  lies  ia 

God's  harbour  safe ; 
It's  better  he  died  in  the  ward  here,  better  a 

thousand  times. 
Than  have  wandered  back  to  the  alley,  with  itt 

squalor  and  nameless  crimes. 

Too  young  for  the  slum  to  sully,  he's  gone  to 

the  wonderland 
To  look  on  the  thousand  muvels  that  he  Karce 

could  understand. 
t8s 
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Poor  little  baby  outcatt,  poor  little  waif  of  on  I 
He  ha*  gone,  and  the  pitying  angeli  hare  carried 
tbe  cripple  in. 

Didn't  you  know  iiit  ttory  i — Ah,  yoa  weren't 

here,  I  beliere, 
When  they  brought  the  poor  little  fellow  to  the 

hoipital,  Chriitmaa  Eve. 
It  was  I  who  came  here  with  him,  it  waa  I  who 

law  him  go 
Over  the  bridge  that  erening  into  the  Thame* 

below. 

'Twaa  a  raw  cold  air  that  erening^-a  biting 

Christmauy  fro«t — 
I  wa<  lookmg  about  for  a  collier  favourite 

dog  I'd  lost. 
Some  ragged  boys,  so  they  told  me^  had  been 

•een  with  one  that  night 
In  one  of  the  bridge  recesses,  to  I  hunted  left 

and  right. 

You  know  the  stone  recesses — with  the  long 

broad  bench  of  stone, 
To   many   a    weary   outcast    as  welcome    as 

monarch's  throne ; 
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Oa  the  fieroett  night  yon  may  lee  them,  u 

crouched  in  the  dark  they  lie. 
Like  the  hunted  Termin,  itriTing  to  hide  from 

the  hounds  in  cry.  ' 

The   Mats   that   night   were   empty,   for   the 

morrow  waa  Christmas  Day, 
Aad  even  the  outcast  loafers  seemed  to  have 

slunk  away  | 
They  had  found  "x  warmer  shelter — some  casual 

ward,  maybe — 
They'd  manage  a  morning's  labour  for  the  sake 

of  the  meat  and  tea. 

I  fiucied  the  seats  were  empty,  but,  as  I  passed 

along. 
Out  of  the  darkness   floated  the  words  of  a 

Christmas  song. 
Sung  in  a  childish  treble — 'twas  a  boy's  voice 

hoarse  with  cold, 
Quivering  out  the  anthem  of  angels  and  harps 

of  gold. 

I  stood  tdiere  the  shadows  hid  me,  and  peered 

about  until 
I  could  see  two  rugged  urchins,  Une  with  the 

icy  chill, 
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Cuddling   clow  together,  crouched  on  a  big 

•tone  leat— 
Two  little  homeleN  arabe,  waift  of  the  London 

Mreet 

One  wai  ringing  the  carol,  while  tite  other,  with 

big  round  eyet— 
It  wu  Mike — looked  up  in  wonder,  and  taid, 

"Jack  when  we  diet 
la  that  the  place  at  we  goet  to — that  place 

where  y^e'r  dretaed  in  white  i 
And  hat  golding  'arpt  to  play  on,  and  it't 

warm  and  jolly  and  bright  i 

**U  that  what  they  mean  by  'earen,  u  the 

mitthun  covet  ttlkt  about. 
Where  the  children't  alwayi  happy  and  nobody 

kicki  'em  out  i " 
Jack  nodded  hit  head  attenting,  and  then  I 

littened  and  heard 
The  talk  of  the  little  arabt— Uttened  to  ereiy 

word. 

Jack  wat  a  Sunday  tchohr,  to  I  gathered  from 

what  he  aaid, 
But  he  tang  in  the  road  for  a  living — hit  father 

and  mother  were  dead : 
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And  he  htii  a  draoken  graray,  who  tunied 

him  into  the  itreet — 
Vk.  '-uk  iriMW-lw'  eanwd,  and  often  he  hadn't 

a  cnuttoeat  '■'-    " 

He  tokl  Utile  Mike  of  beaven  in  hi^  rough 

untntored  way, 
He  made  it  a  land  of  glory  where  the  chHdrci 

ting  all  day ; 
And  Mike^  he  ihiwad  and  listened,  ud  tcM 

bu  ule  to  hif  friend. 
How  he  was  itanred  and  beaten — 'twa*  a  tale 

one't  heut  to  read,    'j  ■■-^•■i   •- 

He'd  *  dmdten  ftther  taA>  mdther,  iriio '  dbht 

him  oat  to  beg. 
Though  he'd  j«t  got  over  a  ferer,  and  was 

lame  with  a  withered  leg ; 
He    tM    how    be  daren't  crawl   homeward, 

becauae  he  had  begged  in  Tain, 
And  hk  paienn'  bratal  fwy  hannted  hn  baby 

brain.  '  ^''t^ii  vJ  of 

"p  wish  I  could  go  to  'eaven,"  he  cried,  as 

he  shook  with  fright ; 
<*If  I  thought  as  they'd  only  take  me,  why 

I'd  go  this  very  nig^t. 
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Whicii  M  the  w«y  to  'efeftn?    How  d'ye  g*t 

there,  Jtck?"— 
Jack  cUmbed  on  the  bridge't  VOfiag,  and  looked 

at  the  water  black. 

"That  there'!  a«t  road  w  'wn,"  he  aaid, 

aa  he  pointed  down 
To  where  the  coU  Thamca  water  rarged  mnddy 

and  thick  and  brown. 
"If  wc  waa  to  fidl  ia  ibcte,  Mike,  we'd  be 

dead ;  'and  right  throngfa  there 
la  the  pJace  where  k'l  aiwayt  niBihine,  and 

the  angelt  hu  crowM  to  wear." 

Mike  lete  and  looked  at  the  water  i  \m  peeiod 

in  the  big  broad  stream, 
Perhapa  with  a  childif  h  notion  he  oight  catch 

the  golden  gleam 
Of  the  fu-og  land  of  glory.    He  leaned  right 

OTer  and  cried— 
•«  If  them  are  the  gatea  of  'eavea,  bow  I'd  like 

to  be  inside  I  " 

He'd  stood  but  a  moment  looking--«how  it 

happened  I  tannot  tell— 
When  he  seenied  to  lose  his  balance,  gate  a 

short  shrill  cry,  and  ftU— 
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Fdl  o'er  the  naraow  copiag,  and  I  beard  hk 

poor  head  atrike 
With  a  thnd  on  the  atoaevoriL  nntlari    thea 

iplath  in  the  Thaom  trent  Mike. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

We  brought  him  here  that  ereoii^.    For  help 

I  had  managed  to  ihoiit — 
A  boat  put  off  from  the  iaoding,  and  they 

draped  hia  body  oat  { 
Ilia  ferdiead  waa    cat    and  bleeding,  bat    a 

reatige  of  life  we  fbond ; 
When  they  brought  him  htre  he  waa  aenadeaa, 

but  alowly  the  child  came  round. 

I  came  here  on  Chrittmaa  morning— 4he  ward 

waa  all  bright  and  gay 
With  miidetoe^  green,  and  hoUy,  in  honour  of 

Chrittmaa  Day; 
And  the  patienu  had  dean  white  garmenta, 

and  a  few  in  the  room  out  there 
Had  joined  in  a  Chriitmaa  aervice — they  were 

singing  a  Chrtatmat  air. 

They  were  ainging  a  Chriitmaa  carol  when 

Mike  from  hia  atnpor  woke. 
And  dim  on  hia  wandering  aensea  the  ttrange 

aurroundings  broke. 


! ; 
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IUf<4iraainil^  be  renenbered  dw  tale  he  bul 

heard  from  Jack — 
The  loa^  and    the  wUte-robed  angda,  tfafc 

warm  bright  Hteven  came  back. 

•*I'm   ia    HeaveB,"    he    wluqwred    fiiintly. 

"  Yea,  Jack  mutt  hwre  told  me  tm* ! " 
And,  aa  he  looked  aboitt  him,  came  the  kind 

old  lurgeon  throngh. 
Mike  gazed  at  hia  &ce  a  moment,  put  hia  hand 

to  hia  ferered  head. 
Then  to  j^  kind, old  doctor*  •'Pleai^  att 

70uGod?rj)caaid. 

Poor  little  Mike  I   'twat  Heaven,  thb  ho^tal 

ward  to  him — 
A  heaven  of   varmth  and  comfort,  till   the 

flickering  lamp  grew  dim ; 
And  he  laj  like  a  tired  baby  in  ft  drcambia 

gendereat,  ,  -: 

And  now  he  ia  tafe  for  ever  where  iodi  u  he 

are  beat. 

Thia  ia  the  day  of  tcofiera,  but  who  ahaU  aay 

that  night. 
When  Mike  aaked  the  road  to  Heaven,  that 
Jack  didn't  tell  him  rig^t  ?      !.'..>"  im 
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TwM  the  duldreii's  Jenu  poiated  the  wiy  to 

the  kiagdom  come 
For  the  poor  little  tind  a^s^  the  waif  of  a 

Londoo  ■iuiB. 


.■J,.,/'  i^^,,'  1 
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IN  THE  HARBOUR 

Go  for  a  nil  this  mornin'? — Thit  way,  y«r 

honour,  pleaie. 
Weather  about  ?    Lor'  bleis  you,  only  a  pleatant 

breeze. 
My  boat'a  that  there  in  the  harbour,  and  the 

man  aboard'*  my  mate. 
Jump  in,  and  I'll  row  you  out,  sir  j  that's  her, 

the  Crazy  Kate. 

Queer  name  for  a  boat,  you  fancy ;  well,  to  it 

it,  maybe, 
But  Crazy  Kate  and  her  story's  the  talk  o'  the 

place,  yon  see ; 
And  me  and  my  pardner  knowed  her — knowed 

her  all  her  life — 
We  was  both  on  us  asked  to  the  weddin'  when 

she  was  made  a  wife. 

Her  as  our  boat's  named  arter  was  famous  far 

and  wide; 
For  years  m  all  winds  and  weathers  she  haunted 

the  harbour  tide, 

•94 
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Whh  her  great  wild  eyes  a-ttarin'  aad  a<«traiiaa' 

acron  the  warei, 
Waidn'  for  what  can't  h^pen  till  the  dead  come 

out  o'  thor  gravet. 

She  was  narried  to  young  Ned  GarKog,  a  big 

brown  fisher-lad ; 
One  week  a  bride,  and  the  next  one  a  sailor's 

widow — and  mad. 
They  were    married    one    fearfnl    winter,  as 

widowed  many  a  wife. 
He'd  a  smile  for  all  the  lasses ;  but  she  loved 

him  all  her  life. 

A  rolKckin'  gay  young  fellow,  we  thought  her 

too  good  for  him. 
He^d  been  a  bit  wild  and  careless — bo:,  married 

all  taut  and  trim. 
We  thought  as  he'd  mend  his  manners  when  he 

won  the  village  prize, 
And  carried  her  off  in  triumph  before  many  a 

rival's  eyes. 
But  coe  week  wed  and  they  parted— he  went 

witli  the  fisher  fleet — 
With  the  men  who  muH  brave  the  tempest  that 

the  women  and  bairns  may  eat. 
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It't  a  rough  long  life  o'  partia'*  u  die  life  o'tha 

fisher  folk. 
And  there'*  iie«cc  a  wiater  paaiea  bataome  gaod« 

wife's  heart  it  broke.    . 

We're  a  layiit'  among  ,«uKa.fiilk;  Mfem^a  n 

dies  in  bed — 
W»lk  through  our  little  churchjard  uid  read  the 

tale  of  our  dead — 
It's  mostly  the  baims  and  the  women  $ks  is  restin' 

under  the  turf, 
For  half  o'  the  men  sleep  yonder  under  the 

roUin'  surf.  ..|    ;    ,.;.) 

The  night  Kate  loet  her  hnsband  was  dui  sight 

o'  the  fearful  gale — 
She'd  stood  on  the  shore  that  momin'  and  had 

watched  the  tiny  sail 
As  it  ftded  away  in  the  distance — bonnd  for  the 

coast  o'  France, 
And  the  fierce,  wind  bore  it  swiftly  away  from 

her  anxious  glance.  > 

The  boats  that  had  sailed  that  momb*  with  the 

fleet  were  half  a  score. 
And  nerer  a  soul  among  'em  came  beck  to  the 

English  shore.  -'-     i    ' 
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There  wu  wringin'  o'  lumda  and  moanin',  and 

when  they  spoke  o'  the  dead 
For  many  a  long  day  after  the  women's  eyes 

were  red. 
Kate  heard  it  aa  soon  as  any — the  fate  of  her 

fisher-lad — 
But  her  eyes  were  wild  and  tearless;  she  went 

slowly  and  surely  mad. 
«  He  isn't  drowned,"  she  would  mnrmiir :  <'  he 

will  come  again  some  day  " — 
And  her  lips  shaped  the  adf-same  story  as  th« 

long  years  crept  away. 

Springt  and  summer,  and  aotonn— in  the  fiercest 

winter  gale, 
Woold  Crazy  Kate  stand  watchin'  for  the  gliat 

of  a  far-off  sail ; 
Stand  by  the  hour  together  and  mnrmnr  her 

husband's  name — 
For  twenty  years  she  watched  there,  for  the 

boat  that  nerer  came. 

She  counted  the  years  u  nothin* — the  shock  that 
had  i  iDt  her  mad 

Had  left  her  love  for  erer  a  (vaTC,  young,  hand- 
some lad ; 
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8ke  thOaght  ooe  day  ike  ■houU  tee  him,  jutt 

H  he  laid  gaod-by^, 
When  he  i«4pt  ia  hit  boat  and  vaniahed  where 

the  watert  touched  the  tky. 

She  was  bat  a  kua  when  it  happened — the  la* 

time  I  nw  her  there 
The  fint  ftim  ttreakt  o'  nlver  had  cane  in  her 

jet-bhck  hair ; 
And  then  i  miracle  hqtpened — her  mad,  weird 

word*  came  right. 
For  the  fiaher  lad  came  aahore, »,  one  wild  and 

stormy  night. 

We  were  all  of  oa  witchin',  waitin',  fi>r  u  diuk 

we'd  heard  a  cry, 
A  htr-oS  cry,  round  the  headland,  and  itrained 

waa  every  eye — 
Strained  through  the  deep'ain'  darkneaa^  and  a 

boat  waa  ready  to  man — 
When,  all  of  a  ludden,  a  wonun  down  to  the 

turf-line  ran. 

*Twat  Crazy  Kate.     In  a  moment,  before  what 

the  meant  was  known. 
The  boat  was  out  in  the  tempeit — and  the  wu 

in  it  alone. 
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She  wu  out  of  tight  k  a  lecoad — but  over  the 

M»  came  a  MMud, 
The  voice  of  a  woman  cryin*  that  her  long-loet 

lore  wat  fixind. 
A  miracle,  lir,  for    the  woman    came  back 

through  the  ragin'  ttorm, 
And  there  in  the  boat  beside  her  wat  lyia'  a 

liieleu  form. 
She  leapt  to  the  beach  and  daggered,  cryin', 

"  Speak  to  me,  hufaand,  Ned !  " 
A«  the  light  of  our  lifted  lantenu  flatbed  on  the 

fiice  o'  the  dead. 

It  wu  him  at  had  tailed  away,  tir — a  miracle 

tureit  teemed. 
We  looked  at  the  lad  and  knowed  him,  and 

&Dcied  we  must  ha'  dreamed — 
It  wat  twenty  jreart  since  we'd  seen  him — since 

Kate,  poor  toul,  went  mad, 
But  there  in  the  boat  that  erenin'  lay  the  tame 

brown  handsome  lad. 

Gently  we  took  her  from  him — for  she  moaned 

diat  he  wat  dead — 
We  carried  him  to  a  cotuge  and  we  laid  him 

on  a  bed; 
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Bat  Kate  came  poahin'   her  way  through  aqd 

the  clatped  the  lifeleia  day, 
And  we  hadn't  the  heart  to  hart  her*  to  we 

couldn't  tear  her  away. 

The  newt  of  the  miracle  travelled,  and  folk* 

came  far  And  near, 
And  the  women  talked  of   tpectrea— it  had 

giren  'em  quite  a  tkeer ; 
And  the  pkrton  he  came  with  the  doctor  down 

to  the  cottage  quick — 
rhey  thought  at  ut  tea^fblkt'  fancy  had  played 

our  eyet  a  trick. 

Bat  the  paraon,  who'd  known  Kate't  husband, 

at  had  married  'em  in  the  church, 
When  he  teed  the  dead  lad's  features  he  g^re 

quite  a  sudden  lurch. 
And  hit  fiice  wat  at  white   at  linen — ^for  a 

moment  it  ttruck  him  dumb— 
I  half  expected  he'd  tell  at  at  the  Judgment 

Day  wat  come.  „  ..  ,.^ 

The  Judgment  Day,  when  the  ocean  they  tay 

'ull  give  up  itt  dead ; 
What  else   meant    those    unchanged  ftaturet, 

though  twenty  years  had  sped  i 
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That  aigiit,  with   her  umt  aroond  him,  the 

poor  mad  woman  (fied, 
And  her^  b  oar  vilhge  diorchTaid  we  bnried 

'em  tide  fay  tide. 

Tws«  the  shock,  they  aaid,  at  killed  her — the 

ihock  o'  teein'  him  dead. 
The  ttory  fot  in  the  papen,  and  far  and  on  ■• 

it  tpread; 
And  tome  only  half  beliered  it-^I  know  what 

you'd  tay,  sir  ;  wait — 
Wait  till  you  hear  the  finish  o'  thu  story  o^ 

Crazy  Katie. 

It  was  all  explained  one  momk'  as  clear  at  the 

light  o'  day, 
And  when  we  knowed  we  were  happy  to  think 

as  she'd  passed  away, 
As  she  died  witli  her  arms  aronnd  him,  her  lips 

on  the  lips  o'  the  dead — 
BeEevin'  the  hce  she  looked  on  was  the  &ce  o' 

the  man  she'd  wed. 
Bat  the  man  she'd  wed  was  a  riUam,  and  that 

she  never  knew — 
He  hadn't  been  drowned  m  the  tempest;   he 

only  of  alt  the  crew 
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Wu  MTed  bf  a  Fiencb  (hip  croiHiig,  mi 

carried  adiore,  lad  tb«rt 
Wu  ouned  to  Hfe  by  a  womaa — a  Fnoch  gid, 

young  sod  fair. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  womapi   thii  due-deril 

heartless  Ned, 
Aod  married  her,  thinkin'  the  othar  had  ginn 

him  up  for  dead. 
He  was  nercr  the  mm    and  ««'d  said  M>-^or 

a  loria'  lass  like  Kate ; 
Bnt  he  mighto't  ha'  doae  what  he  did,  sit.  If 

he'd  known  of  her  cruel  hue. 

'Twas  his  SOD  by  the  foreign  woman,  his  image 

in  build  and  face, 
Whose  lugger  the  storm  had  driten  to  his 

Other's  native  place — 
'Twas  his  sen  who  bad  come  like  a  phantom  out 

<^  the  long  ago. 
On  the  spot  where  Kate  had  snfieced  God's 

hand  struck  Ned  the  blow. 

We  learnt  it  all  from  the  parson  when  Ned  came 

over  the  waves 
In  search  o'  the  son  he  worshipped' — and  he 

found  two  fresh-made  graves. 
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Dang ! — vhat  vu  that  i    Sit  tteady !     Rowed 

right  into  yoot  mate  i 
I  fer|«t  where  I  «m.  fiv  >  nomait—I  was 

tellia'  the  gent  about  Kate. 


b.; 


U..   ..... 
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<*Thb  woman  mut  go  to  the  workhonie,  and 

the  yoong  'mw  to  the  tchoolt. 
Outdoor    relief?    O,    nooaeMe !— beddea,  tt'a 

againat  the  mlea." 
The  man, didn't  speak  unkindly,  he  amply  met 

the  caae, 
But  the  woman  the  lay  and  listened  with  a 

white  despairing  free. 
She  bad  starred  herself  to  a  shadow,  she  had 

plied  her  needle  anH  thicsid 
To  pay  the  rent  of  her  lodging,  and  to  gire 

her  children  bread ; 
But  when  she  was  down  with  ferer,  to  the 

parish  her  landlord  sent 
To    come   and   <-emoTe   the  tenant   who  had 

.nothing  to  pay  the  rent. 

The  children  clung  to  their  mother,  the  tears 

coursed  down  their  cheeks ; 
They  had  been  her  little  nurses  through  all  the 

weary  weeks. 

SO* 
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Thty  had  Maircd,  lad  had  nercr  murmuredt 

they  had  knelt  with  her  to  pray 
That  the  God  of  widov  and  or^ian  would  lend 

them  a  brighter  day. 
Bat  now  they  were  thrust  asunder — the  parish, 

whose  laws  are  wise, 
Can't  alter  its  regulations  for  sentimental  ties ; 
The  guardians  in  their  wisdom  keep  families  &r 

apart, 
Which  is  good  fot  the  parish  pocket  if  bad  for 

the  pauper  heart.  .  -.    ,,  ,     ^   ,.  . 


They  took  her  away  to  the  workhouse — this 

womaa,  Elizabeth  Roy,  „ 
And  the  officer  came  soon  after  to  fetch  the  girl 

and  boy; 
But  the  girl  and  the  boy  had  Tanisbed;   they 

dreaded  their  pauper  fate — 
The  boy  WM  just  elcTen,  and  the  little  girl  was 

eight. 
Where   had  the  children  gone  to?     They'd 

hidden,  the  neighbours  said. 
And  all  that  day  dtcy  hunted  for  Kate  and  her 

brother  Fred. 
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But  night  came  down  on  the  alley  where  their 

poor  little  home  had  been. 
And  by  none  of  the  pe(^  tearchfog  wen  the 

missing  children  seen. 

The  mother  lay  in  the  workhouse,  racked  with 

the  hunger  pain. 
But  a  beautiful,  peaceful   vinon  came  to  her 

fevered  brain : 
The  squalor  of  slum  and  alley  had  hded  out  of 

sight, 
And  back  to  •  scene  &t  brighter  had  Fancy 

winged  its  flight. 
Happy  as  wife  and  mother,  she  sat  in  the  sunlit 

room. 
And  looked  down  the  country  garden,  where 

the  roses  were  in  bloom : 
And  the  children  played  and  pratded,  and  their 

innocent  laughter  filled 
The  air  with  a  joyous  music,  and  the  sweet 

birds  sang  and  trilled. 

And  he,  her  love  and  her  darling,  stood  smiling 

by  her  side. 
Am  gentle,  as  kind  and  tender,  m  the  day  she 

was  his  bride; 
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There  wm  i  i^ver  a  doad  in  the  heareoB,  nerer 

a  chill  iii  'iie  breeze 
At  the  Mmshine  dauccd  a  meaanre  with  the 

leares  of  the  waving  trees. 
But  tuddenly  rose  a  tempeat,  and  the  skies  grew 

an  ashen  grey, 
And  night   with  ita  gloom  and  terrors    had 

banished  the  golden  day. 
A  T/ife  sat  alone— deserted— left  with  her  babes 

tobraTe 
The  storm  that  had  proTcd  her  husband  only  a 

coward  knave. 


He  had  flown  from  the  shame  and  sorrow* 

flown  to  a  far-off  land. 
Leaving  hb  wife  and  children  with  never  a 

helping  hand — 
Leaving  them  here  to  su£fer  for  the  reckless  life 

he'd  led. 
So,  giving  up  all  for  honour,  she  toiled  for  her 

daily  bread : 
Toiled  as  the  hungry  women  of  the  seething 

cities  do. 
Killing  themselves  by  inches,  for   the  whitt 

alave-driving  crew — 
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Toiled  for  a   acanty   pittance,  till  the  feeble 

frame  gave  way, 
And  she  fell  a  starring  pauper,  the  parith't 

lawful  prey. 

Her  life  came  back  in  her  dreaming   «i  she 

tossed  through  the  weary  night. 
And  woke  in  the  parish  poorhouse  in  the  early 

morning  light — 
Woke  to  the  bitter  knowledge  that  there,  in  the 

guiltleMJtul 
She  must  bear  the  punishment  meekly  of  those 

who  try  and  fail, — 
That  pent  in  a  dreary  prison  like  « Jeloi|^he'd 

have  to  stay, 
With  never  a  kind  &ce  near  her,  and   htf 

children  fiur  away : 
In  an  angry  tea  of  troubles  she  had  failed  to 

stem  the  flood — 
For  this  she  had  lost  her  freedom  and  the  right 

to  her  flesh  and  blood.      .  br-?id  vi!,;^ 

Where  had  the  children  gone  to  i    She  never 

knew  their  fate. 
They  feared  to  tell  her  the  itory  in  her  weak, 

exhausted  state  t 
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But  the  neighbourt  bad  traced  the  children  id 

the  busy  rivernde — 
Some  aat  had  seen  them  g»zuig  on  the  bladt 

and  swollen  tide. 
They  had  heard  of  the  £ue  before  them,  they 

had  thought  of  the  «  school*  "  with  dread. 
They'd  be  found  some  day  in  the  tiTer — that's 

what  the  gossips  said ; 
But  many  a  month  went  over,  and  never  a  trace 

was  found 
Of  the   missing  brother   and  sister,  and   the 

parish  beliered  them  drowned. 


Yet  they  were  alive  and  happy,  thousands  of 

miles  away ; 
And  this  is  how  things  had  happened.     They 

iud  heard  the  people  say 
That   "the  workhouse"  would  come  to  take 

them.     They  knew  of  their  mother's  fate, 
Sa  they  held  a  council  together,  Fred  and  hit 

sister  Kate. 
A  wonderful   scheme  the  boy  hadi    ht  had 

heard  of  a  Land  of  Gold 
Where  you  pick  up  the  yellow  nuggeta  aa  hig 

aa  TOur  hand  can  hold — 
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Where  the  beautiful  golden  metal  that  en  buy 

you  such  lovely  things 
Can  be  got  with  a  spade — and  he  murmured, 

"  O,  Kate,  for  a  pair  of  wings ! 

'<  For  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  with,  away  to  that 

golden  land. 
And  then  we  could   fill  our  pockets," — but 

Kats  didn't  understand, 
So  he  told  her  the  splendid  story — he  ifancied 

that  in  the  mines. 
In  great  big  wonflrons  masses,   the    bibulous 

treasure  shines — 
And  he  said  if  they  could  bat  get  there  and  dig 

up  a  lot  of  gold 
They'd  be  able  to  get  the  things  back  their 

mother  had  pawned  and  sold. 
And  buy  her  warm    clothes  for  winter  and 

comforu  to  make  her  well : 
9nt  how  they  could  make  the  journey  waa  more 

than  the  boy  could  tell.       .  - :;  ^5 •/ : f 

^•I'kiKkwr'  cried  Katie,  in  a  moment;  "I'yt 

heard  the  teacher  say 
That  ships  from  the  dodti  are  Bailing  almoat 

everyday. 
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Yoa  ktow  die  same  of  the  country  where  the 

golden  nuggeu  grow ; 
Let  w  look  for  «  ship  that  laili  there,  and  lUf 

oa  board  and  go. 
There|s  only  ow-  thing,"  she  added—"  I  fancy 

yoo  hare  to  pay." 
Then  Fred  remembered  a  itory  he'd  heard  of  a 

ttowaway. 
So  they  trudged  to  the  Dockt,  and,  finding  a 

vetael  about  to  sail. 
They  managed  to  get  on  board  her  and  hide 

behind  a  bale. 


They  were  found  by  the  men  next  morning 

when  the  restel  was  out  at  sea, 
And  were  taken  before  the  captsun,  who  said  a 

word  spelt  with  D ; 
But  they  told  him  their  simple  story,  and  begged 

io  hard  to  stay 
That  Uie  capfiun's  wrath  was  melted,  and  he 

took  them  all  the  way. 
And  the  passengers  hewa  about  it,  and  petted 

the  girl  and  boy. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  little  miners  were  filled 

with  childish  joy 
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Aa  they  dreamed  of  the  famoiu  gold-fieUt  that 

lay  acroM  the  teas  ; 
And  the  good  ihip  plouahed  the  waters,  and 

flew  before  the  breeze. 

Their  pale  cheeks  flushed  with  colour,  and  their 

tear-dimmed  eyes  grew  bright. 
And  the  ship  was  a  wondrous  playground  from 

early  pom  to  night. 
When  they  touched  at  last  at  Melbourne,  the 

captain  took  them  ashore. 
And  showed  them  a  hundred  marvels  they  ha4 

never  seen  before. 
But  Freddy  said  to  the  captain,  "We  shall 

have  to  say  good-bye. 
For  we  want  to  get  to  the  places  where  the 

beautiful  nuggets  lie. 
We'll  go,  if  you  please,  to-morrow,  and  as  soon 

as  we've  filled  a  sack. 
We'd  like,  if  you'd  be  so  kind,  sir,  for  jour 

ship  to  uke  us  back."  '  ,    , 

The  eyes  of  the  aq>tain  twnikled->he  dioi^ht 

it  a  splendid  joke ! 
And  that  night  in  a  Melbourne  bw-room,  having 

his  evening  smoke. 
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He  told  the  childroi'*  maty  ^  the  men  who 

were  in  the  place ; 
There  were  some  of  them  there,  old  miners, 

who  (aid  "  'Twat  a  rammy  caie." 
But  one  of  them  asked  the  captain  to  let  him 

see  "the  pair"  i 
A  big,  fine,  handsome  fellow,  who'd  made  a 

fortune  there. 
Who'd  roughed  it  for  years  as  a  miner,  but  had 

just  made  a  lucky  hit. 
And  brought  his  '*  pile  "  to  Melbourne,  and  waa 

going  the  pace  a  bit. 

The  captain  took  the  miner,  and  showed  him 

the  girl  and  boy. 
He  asked  the  girl  what  her  name  was,  and  she 

answered  "  Katie  Roy." 
The  miner  stared  for  a  moment,  and  his  face 

went  deadly  white, 
Then  he  asked  the  boy  a  question — he  mightn't 

have  heard  aright. 
He  asked  him  about  his  mother,  and  the  miner's 

face  flushed  hot 
As  the  children  told  the  story  of  their  mother'^ 

weary  lot) 
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He  nuhed  from  tbe  room  like  a  madman,  and 

came  back  with  a  bag  of  gold, 
And  gate  to  the  (taring  children  aa  mnch  at 

their  hands  coaU  hdd. 
"Take  that,"  he  said,  "to  your  mother— it'i 

the  gold  that  you  came  to  aeek ; 
God't  Proridence  tent  yon  hither,  the  wanted 

word  to  speak 
To  call  tke  wanderer  homeward — he'll  sail  by 

to-morrow's  ship." 
Then  he  touched  the  children's  foreheads  with 

a  hot  and  ttembling  lip. 
And  told  them  that  he  was  their   &ther— the 

ftuba  who  ran  away 
When  things  went  wrong  in  the  City,  and  a 

gamUer  couldn't  pay ; 
The  father  who  left  th«r  mother,  and  had  gone 

from  bad  to  worse, 
Till  a  stroke  of   luck    at  the  digpngs   had 
raddenly  filled  Us  purse. 

A  «faite»&ced  coBTalescent  sat  in  the  workhouse 

yard. 
Dosing  away  her  Irisure,  for  her  lot  was  rough 

and  hard ; 
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And  a  beautiful  dream  God  sent  her — a  dream 

of  the  long  ago, 
lo  the  days  ere  her   heart  was  heavy  with  a 

burden  of  bitter  woe. 
She  dreamed  that  her  husband  called  her,  with 

a  smile  on  his  handsome  face. 
And  the  children   ran  towards  her — then  she 

woke  in  that  dreary  place ; 
Woke  with  a  cry  of  wonder,  for  her  husband 

called  her  name. 
And,  bounding  along  to  greet  her,  the  boy  and 

his  sister  came. 

Or  erer  a  word  she  uttered,  the  children  were 

at  her  knee — 
In  her  lap  fell  a  golden  shower,  and  the  boy 

cried  out  in  glee, 
"Look    what    we've    brought    you,    mother! 

We've  been  to  the  Land  of  Gold, 
And  daddy's  got  lots  of  nuggets — more  than 

your  hands  could  hold. ' 
She  gave  one  glance  at  the  treasure,  and  then 

her  head  sank  down 
On  the  breast  of  the  sunburnt  miner,  and  the 

gold  slipped  from  her  gown ; 
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And    the    paupert    ttared  in   wonder  u    the 

soTereigns  rolled  away — 
Folk*  don't  walk   into    the   workboute  with 

fortunes  every  day. 

Are  you  anxious  to  hear  the  finish?    I  fimcy 

that  you  can  guess 
How  Elizabeth  Roy's  eyes  brightened  at  the 

old  faiailiar  •*  Bess," 
A?d  your  fancy  can  paint  the  picture  of  the 

dawn  of  a  happier  fate 
As  &ther  and  mother  and  children  went  out 

of  the  workhouse  gate. 
Would  you  like  to  know  the   sequel?     Peep 

through  the  hedge  and  see 
The  dear  old  home  and  the  garden,  just  m 

they  used  to  be. 
And  a  happy  wife  and  husband,  smiling  the 

smile  of  old 
A*  the  children  tdl  the  story  of  their  trip  to 

the  Land  of  Gold. 


bO 
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So  you'TC  gotten  an  oftr  o'  marriage !     There's 

•  brare  and  comely  lad 
Wi'   a  home  of  hi*  own   a'ready,   and  he'i 

righin'  away  like  mad« 
And  frettin'  hi«  hooett  heart  out,  jost  for  a 

word  o'  thine ; 
And  he  cans*  tell  if  yon  lore  him,  for  yow 

cheek*  pyt  ne'er  a  tign. 

He  told  me  the  tale  hmen,  Ian — ^he  left  me 

a  while  ago. 
Too're  makin'  his  heart  a  plaything,  and  wnnna 

lay  yei  or  no. 

*  For  many  reawni  I  hav*  allowed  the  heroine 
«l  thii  ballad  to  tell  her  itoir  withoat  a  too  itrlct 
adherenee  to  the  LaneadiiM  cUalcct.  She  had  beea 
In  the  C<donle«  for  many  Tear*,  and  would  hare 
loit  mnch  of  it  heriel£  Moreover,  thi<  ballad  it 
written  (peeially  for  recitation,  and  thorough  and 
nncompromiaine  <' Lancaihire "  wonld  have  been  a 
ttombling  block  to  all  bnt  tlioac  who  are  mastert 
•fit 

3»7 
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Look  io  your  mother'i  eyes,  lau;  nay,  dunoa 

droop  your  head — 
There'*  nowt  at  you'TC  need  to  Uudi  for— a 

woman  wa«  bom  to  wed. 
He'i    rough    in    hu    wayt — a    min«.     He'» 

grimed  wi'  the  grime  o'  coal — 
Better  ha'  grime  on  hit  handt,  laat,  than  grime 

on  hit  heart  and  tool. 
Maybe  yow  heart't  another't— that  finicking 

Lunnon  chap 
Aa  come  to  the  town  last  winter— at'll  ktve 

again  thit,  mayhi^^ 
Have  I  gnetted  your  tcaet,  Jenny;  it  that 

why  you  won't  have  Joe  ? 
You'tc  gotten  a  finer  iweetheart,  and  the  collier 

chap  mun  go- 
Shall  I  help  you  to  make  your  mind  up,  and 

to  choose  between  two  men  i 
I'll  tell  yon  a  tale  o'  tweethearts  and  the  lait  i' 

the  tale't  myien. 
I  wu  rammat  about  your  age,  latt,  and  a  good- 

lookin'  wench,  folk*  aaid. 
When    a    chap    u    come  to    our    village,   a 

Lunnon«,  turned  my  head. 
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He  camt  wi'  the  player  people,  he  cane  and 

he  stayed  a  while, 
And  Mmwhow  he  won  my  heart,  lata,  wi'  hi* 

fine  play-acting  atyle. 

Bnt  I  waa  a  promiaed  wi£B  then.    My  tweet- 

heart  waa,  like  thy  Joe, 
A  Lancathire  lad,  a  mhwr,  who  worked  ia 

the  minet  below. 
He  iaw  what  waa  vf,  did  Dan'l,  and  he  came 

to  my  feyther*i  place 
Wi'  a  \oek  o'  ahame  and  o'  aorrow  deep  lined 

on  hit  hcmett  face. 

And  he  took  my  hand  and  he  pretted  it,  and 

he  laid  in  a  choky  toice, 
"My  laat,  they  tsy  in  t*  village  that  you're 

getten  donbtt  0'  yonr  choice ; 
That  a  fdly  ha'  coom  betwixt  at,  that  your 

loTe  for  mysen  be  dead. 
So  it't  rcet  that  I  ttan'  ande,  leit — ^yo'   can 

marry  thii  mon  instead." 

I  wu  free  fro'  that  dayj  we  parted— for  the 

word  that  I  wudna  tpeak  { 
But  he  stopped   to    gi'   me  hit  Ueiting — he 

stooped  and  he  kissed  my  cheek. 
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And  he  nid  to  me  softly,  "Jenny,  we  canon 

be  mon  and  wife. 
But  if  iTWf  yo'  need  a  friend,  Jm»,  why  I 

•m  yoBT  friend  for  Kfc."  ■ 

I  went  wi'  my  pkyw  iotts^we  wefe  mariied 

in  Lnnnon  towO"-* 
For  amonth  I  wa«  up  i*  A'  heamw,  and  ihen 

I  came  craihin'  down. 
My  mao  got  iii  d^  lad  ^nmbk,  and'the  devB 

came  peerin' out. 
And  I WM  a  dmkard'a  nclte— twnra  at  aori 

knocked  about. 

In  a  y«ar  he  hpd  gdw  and  kft  aw-^' «  bwD 

at  my  aching  brwit-r' 
Left  ma  iHthont  a  thilHn',  to  itruggle  and  do 

my  betti 
Left  meiiin  er*rf  L«nn«^  wi*  never  a  friend 

anigh, 
Wi'  a  (ewet  wearin'  my  bram  out,  aari  a  bawn 

at  I  prayed  might  diai  "' 
I  went  mad  wf  the  ibWM'  «Ad«trrov—w«nt 

mad,  and  the  devil  crept 
Into  my  heart  and  txdd  me  to  choke  tfa«  babe 

aiit  ikpti  ' 
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But  I  daiped  it  tight  to  my  bomn,  and,  braTin* 

the  vind  and  rain, 
I  tramped  fro'  the  dtf  here^  lata— here  to  my 

home  again. 

I  came  like  a  ghott  to  the  Tillage,  one  cold, 

fierce  winter  night ; 
I  knocked  at  my  father'a  cotttge,  and  a  man 

came  out  «i'  a  light. 
And  I MW  the  ftce  of  a  tirangcr— and  I  knew 

by  the  word*  he  taid 
That  my  fiither  ky  i'  the  charchyaid— the  hat 

o'  my  kin  was  dead. 

I  wandered  away  wi'  my  baby    it  cried  wi'  th* 

hanger  pain. 
And  again  came  the  fiend  to  nAnaper**  Death!** 

to  my  maddened  brain  1 
MKill  itl"    dw  devil  whi^ered,  and  again 

came  the  feeble  cry : 
God  hdp  mc  1  the  deril  cowpierad,  and  I  left 

the  child  to  die. 

I  laid  it  down  by  a  hayrick  that  alsod  ia  a  field 

o'  mow, 
I  tore  down  the  hay  and  hid  it,  and  the  tempter 

whifpered,  <'  Go  1 " 

X 
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TiMn  Ifltd^hati&en  me  bdiindne  thccr^ 
of  my  mnrdered  child,  '^  ..i  - 

And  the  •tbrai  flesd  leeiiied  to  mook  me  ai  die 
night  grew  fierce  and  wild. 

I  ted  «i'  the  fiirt  of  terror,  ud  ever  behind  me 

came 
Aphanton  that   tradced  my   fbotete])*,  and 

8honted  and  called  aay  mum,   -  > 
That  critti  to  die  heavens  «  Murder  I"    And 

I  thought  in  my  mad  despab'     ' 
That  a  hnadnd'ajm  were  watchia*— rl  MoM 

lee  them  everywhere. 

On  I  fled,  duMgtv  die  ttoraa  grew:  Betaer,f  and 

the  Uindin'  now  fell  thicks-    '  ;     '' 
Till  I  eaak  aa  dwfRnm  highway— giddyr  and 

funt,and  tickt 
And  a  mercifbl  deep  crept  o'er  me    md'dieB 

came  a  long,  strange  dream}  ■'■' 
I  woke— in  a  dqse,  dark  waggon— I  trake  «i* 

a  stifled  scream.  • '■       !'!i  •    ■  • 

A' w«Md  was  stkiuiin'  by  m»Mlki  llfM'  i 

lantern  high. 
And  wh^ided  me,  <«  Don't  be  afeart,  liss»  yo« 

hain't  a-goin'  to  die.  -^ 
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V^  found  yMi  Xleffr  in  th«  roachwyi  ■ilttp  in 
the  driitiii' now —  il 

And  «*'(t  tvkfe'  yoa  to  die  wosUwaie^  if 
you've  nowhere  elae  to  go."       .   .  '  > 

TTwM  Maw  gilpcy-folk  who  had  found  me->- 

'twu  •  ^piy  van  I  waa  in : 
X  thuddered  to  think   o'   the   WDtkhonie»t.I 

thought  o'  my  awful  ain  {  .      -  /  '  i  ' 
I  ftured  that  di«  dawn  o*  the  nior.in'  wdald 

Ining  my  crime  to  light, 
£d  I  pnyed  to  the  gipay  woman  to  ahdtar  ime 

through  the  night. 

Ipnyed  till  Iwoa^er  pitf — and  aho  ke|*  me 

for  many  a  day 
■TID'«r»Gail»  tt  a  mi^ty  city,  a  hundred  mile 

away. 
On  die  (kirt  o*  the  town  they  kft  me ;   and, 

ever  in  &ar  and  dread, 
I.  triad,  labilil  I  hid  from  juatice,  to  earn  my 

daily  bread. 

lAdd  there  I  met  wi'  a  bdy  w1k>  helped  ma^— 

wi'  hnndreda  more— 
To  try  Mr  chance  ip  the  itnigglc  on  a  newer 

ud  brighter  ahore  1 
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And  out  in  a  hr-oS  country  I  bad  worked  my 

way  in  tinie. 
But  cfcr  my  mind  was  haunted  wl'  tlw  tlionght 

o'  my  deadly  crime. 

I  read  in  an  Englith  paper  tile  newt  o*  my 

husband's  fate : 
He'd  been  killed  in  a  drunken  quMTcl — I  was 

wido^  and  free  to  mate. 
I'd  many  a  deceat  offer,  hot  I  answered  'em  aB 

wi'  "No," 
I'd  a  duty  to  do  in  England,  and  I  made  op 

my  mind  to  go. 
Year   after  year    grew   Mranger   thit   terrible 

hauntin'  thought 
That  many  a  guihy  feloo  to  the  dutch  o'  the 

law  has  brought ; 
And,  maddened  at   last— desp«ria&-«ortured 

by  coMoience  still, 
I  cried,  "  I  most  go  to  England,  and  the  law 

shaUha'itswiU!" 
Ei^t  years  from  that  day  of  horror— «ight 
I  to  the  Tcry  night 


years 

me  to 
light; 


my  native  viUage,  came  in  dtr  waning 
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There  waa  nefcr  «  mmI  that  knew  me  at  I 

pasted  throngh  the  quiet  street, 
And  I  thon^  o*  the  days  long  vaniihed  and 

the  frtendi  that  I  used  to  meet. 

I  thonght  o'  the  dreaded  morrow,  when  all  the 

town  'ud  know 
T!iat  I'd  owned  to  the  cruel  murder  of  many 

i.  year  ago. 
I  thoaf^  o'  die  friend*  and  neighbowi  who'd 

crowd  to  the  court  for  a  aight 
O'  the  wretdi  who  had  left  her  baby  to  periah 

that  winter  night. 

Then  I  thought  o'  dte  man  who  had  lored  me 

— I  thought  o'  the  honeat  heart 
I  had  citshed  for  a  cruel  rillain — and  it  pierced 

me  like  a  dart. 
And  I  ielt  a  ttnuige,  wild  yeamm'  to  gaze  on 

hit  &ce  once  more ; 
1'  lifted  ray  eyet  and  ttarted— I  stood  by  hit 

cottage  door. 

I  atood'  i'  the  deepeam'  shadow— there,  'Where 

my  lad  had  dwdt 
I'  Uie  days  when  he  wooed  and  won  ma    and 

a  ttrange  dread  fear  I  felt. 
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A»  I  crep*  to  *•«  li**!*  window  aid  peered 

throngh  the  winter  ^oon 
The  raddy  glow  o'  the  c^beniUl  M  on  *i 

tiny  room* 
Did  hie  mourn  for  me  itill  nnwedded,  did  he 

call  tome  woman  wife  ? 
Shoyld  I  tee  them  Uieie  togethcri    01    my 

heart  wu  cnt  wi'  a  knife 
As  I  looted  tad  I  taw  him  Mttii'  there  wi' 

a  child  at,  hu  knee,  '  > 

A  gowdettphaired  .weet-^aeed  hwie-^-how  tooo 

he'd  forgotten  me  I    .  - 
The  child  looked  ap  at  that  moment,  and  Meipg 

my  wan,  white  &oe,  .  ..  rlt  : 

She  vttei;ed  a  cry,  and  her  ,ftthef  in  •  Mcopd 

was  out  o' the  place  i  ;'\  -a 

He  had  teen  me,  too»  at   hi*  wiii4pw*.    I 

tottered,  and  turned  to  fly,  t^ 

But  he  caught  me  apd  rtrained  me  tp  him  'Wi* 

a  paiuonate,  joyful  cry. 
«Ma  UmI"  he  cried, '^tha'  art  e^oin,  them 

Goom  whoam  to  u<  here  at  U«t-*- 
,  ha'  waited  for  thee,  ^y  Jenny,  thi»  mo^  * 
long  year  patt;       ,  ,i  ;,  ,.: 
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I  knew  w  thy  mon  had  left  thee — I  knew  u  thy 

mon  wnr  dead—       "  '.  •> 
And  I  thowt  yoa'd  ha'  coooi  hdute',  Itni"    I 

•hirered  and  hong  my  head. 

**ym  yo'  be  ma  wife? "  he  whispered.    ^I 

ha'  waited,  ma  laaa^  fiir  thee ; 
Fre  a  baiin  ai  wanta  a  nuther—the  lanie  aa  j<f 

can  lee. 
WiO  yo'  make  me  a  bappy  mon,  Jenny?" 

Then  I  tore  myten  away. 
**It  canna  be,  Dan,*'  I  antwiered,  "•for  I  go  to 

my  doom  to-day ! 

«I  come  here  a  wretched  woman,  to  let  the 

whole  world  know 
How  I  left  my  babe  to  perish  many  a  year  ago. 
Troable  and  pain  and  hunger  had  turned  my 

tortured  brain; 
I'd  ha'  given  the  world  for  my  darlm'  when  my 

reawn  came  again  I 

**l'i9  come  to  my  natiTC  village*— here  lAmtt 

the  deed  was  doo»— 
To  cry  out  that  dark  night's  secret  i'  the  li^ 

o'  the  noonday  sua. 


\ 


>ft*?I^HP>^**.  ' 
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A  muidcnM  comet  »  jiutice  to  forfot  her 

wretched  life  I" 
He'  heard   me    without    a    ehudder,  aad  be 

aoiwered,  «  Be  ma  wife  I 
«Bema  wife  and  forget  th'  paat,  lata,  and  howd 

vf  tha  boony  head. 
For  t'  bairn  aa  yo'  aee  in  t'  cottage  ii  t*  one  aa 

tha  thowt  wur  dead ; 
I «'  thee  ti'  toime  tha  ooom  here— I  «'  ai  d>a 

wnma  rcet. 
An' t'  babe  aa  tha  laid  i'  the  inow»  kii,  I  iopwl 

to  my  iriioam  that  neet." 
I  littened  aa  thoi^h  in  dreamland  while  he  toU 

o'  that  fearfbl  night — 
He  had  watched  me  and   followed    doKly, 

keepin*  «eD  oat  o'  tight. 
When  he'd  rewaied  the  babe,  I  had  yanirtied— 

gone  only  God  knew  where ; 
But  my  baby  grew  fair  and  bonny  'n«idi  hie  lore 

and  his  tender  care. 
That  faaim  that  he  fomd  waa  yon,  daaruAthe 

man  I  had  cait  away 
Had  been  to  y«u  a«  a  feyther—yon  call  him 
your  "dad"  to-dayj  - 
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And  DOW  yn're  a  woman  grown,  detr,  miae't 

a  ttory  yoB  ought  to  know — 
It  may  bdp  joa  to  make  your  mind  up  'twizt 

the  Lnnnon  chap  and  Joe. 

What'a  that  i    A  knock  at  the  door«  law ;  why, 

your  dieeka  are  like  the  roae  1 
Yon  know  the  knock  for  a  penny — ^yon'TC  heard 

it  afore— it'a  Joe't. 
What  do  yon  whisper,  Jenny?     "You  have 

always  lored  him  I"    Then 
rU  bide  i'  the  other  room,  lui — j^n  a^.  ti^ 

him  hit  6te  youisen. 
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Thm  U  my  fortieth  birthday— th  me,  how  the 

yevtroUbyl 
Ten  ytm  to-dty,  'd^  Lion,  tince  they  doomed 

yoo,  old  dog,  to  die; 
But  you,  (tretched  oat  on  the  heMthrug,  Be  &« 

a(lcvp1>y  the  fire, 
Af  true  uid  u  htm  u  ynt,  b«»t  with  Bmbe 

more  qnick  to  tire. 
With  many  •  Heck  of  tHrtt  the  yetrt  hxn 

tonched  yon,  too, 
And  yoor  cri<p  hhck  cnrlt,  old  fellow,  don't 

thine  m  they  used  to  do. 
I  w<mder,  u  yon  lie  dreaming,  if  back  from  the 

far  away 
There  coniM  to  your  eyes  the  wion  that  hai 

come  to  mine  to-day. 

Shall  I  tell  them  our  rtory.  Lion  ?  ah,  there'* 

never  a  Hit'ner  by— 
Ciny  hat  gone  to  the  play-room,  hearing  her 

youngett  cry  { 

330 
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The  fitfincr  hu  |one  to  iuikct,  and  the  childicB 
■re  all  at  school. 

And  yon,  with  your  head  on  the  feader,  and  I, 
with  my  feet  on  the  itool, 

An  left  all  alone  together  this  April  after- 
noon. 

For  clderiy  foDu  aa  we  are,  a  littk  qniet'a  ■ 
boon. 

I'm  an  old  nwid  of  forty,  and  yM  an  old  dog— 
fourteen. 

And  this  my  birthday.  Lion,  your  deathday 
should  have  been. 

You  wonder  what  aunty's  saying*    She's  telling 

a  story,  boy— 
A  story  of  fear  and  sorrow,  a  story  of  h^  and 

A  story,  if  she  were  deyer,  s^   I  w4«e  f<w  *•»• 

world  to  read. 
That  people  with  souls  n^  honour  a  soolless 

dumb  brute's  deed. 
Ten  year*  ago  I'd  a  trouble— the  biggest  of  all 

'Twas  dl  aboot  Surer  Ossy,  now  the  fixmer'a 
happ}  wife; 
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I  «M  her  dder  tufUt,  the  wh  >ut  cightten, 
And  I,  who  wm  twdw  jeut  older,  more  like 
her  mother  had  ben. 

We'd  kit  our  mother  irben  Oity  wu  a  wee 

fait  latde  (till. 
And  to  ftther  and  brother  and  aim  I'd  had 

her  place  to  fill. 
I  waa  ftiw  for  my  age,  ihey  told  me;    I'd 

plenty  of  caret,  you  lee — 
The  home  waa  a  cooitant  worry,  and  ftther 

would  come  to  me 
And  tell  me  hia  gnia  tronUea.    He  wai  loamg 

money,  he  aaid— 
The  land  waa  bad,  and  the  harreat— 'twas  a 

aeaaon  of  donbt  and  dread. 
And  I  had  a  heavy  aorrow:  our  Claay,  our 

pride,  our  pet, 
Waa  looking  ao  pale  and  poorly— Ae'd  lit  by 

the  hoar  and  fret. 

We  called  in  the  tillage  doctor,  but  he  only 

ihook  lui  head — 
It  wu  nothing,  shi^d  aoon  be  better,  there  waa 

nothing  to  do,  he  said  ; 
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Then  he  took  me  aMde  aDd  uked  me  if  I  knew 

of  tloreafikir. 
My  Ciny  in  love,  and  hide  it  I     Why,  die  told 

me  her  ererj  care ! 
But  I  wu  worried  and  frigjitened.     I  went  to 

her  room  thtt  night, 
Anda«kedher  had  the  a  tecret,  but  ihe  turned 

her  6oe  from  the  light 
And  laid  the  wat  only  tired.    I  tat  by  her  tide 

till  the  tlept, 
Then  went  to  my  littk  bed-room,  and  knelt  by 

die  bed  and  wept. 


A  tale  of  a  dog  I  told  yon— well,  we  had  a 

retriever  then-^ 
He  wat  given  to  me^  a  poppy,  by  one  of  the 

out-door  men — 
A  fine,  black  tturdy  puppy,  he  grew  and  he 

giew  until 
He  wat  neariy  at  big  at  yon  are — bat  he  never 

lay  to  ttill. 
He  waa  alwayt  our  Cttty't  playmate,  he  wat 

ever  our  fiuthiul  friend. 
Ready  a  tramp  or  a  beggar  to  teize  by  the 

duoat  and  rend  | 
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Bu^  quiet  wi*  4«c**  P«>p'e«  •>«  •««««1»  "  »* 
were,  to  know  c-,,^ 

Atfi  bonett  man  from  •  loafer,  •  tfWty  friend 

from  a  foe.  :     ■>- 

We  let  him  looit  in  the  farmyard  u  icon  aa  the 

men  had  left ; 
We  wanted  a  tnwty  prd  dog— weM  many  « 

little  theft —  >.    '    . 

And  the  m'ght  that  I'd  been  to  CUsy,  jort  a* 

I'd  closed  my  ^yes, 
I  heard  the  retriJJtet  barWng,  ind  then  two 
y     short,  sharp  cries. 
I  ran  to  the  little  window,  and,  peering  out  in 

them^ht,  .  i  ..    .. 

I  saw  our  good  dog  mnnmg,  and  a  man  m  «* 

ict  of  flight; 
Then  suddenly  through  the  silence  there  rang  a 

)iowlofpa&>. 

And  I  saw  »hat  the  dog  wm  limping  back  to  h^ 

-mi^'  ■  ■'■  ■  ^\^;:' : „ 

MThimi."  t|id   th«   iaA  M  ^  nMrning; 

Mgiptiea  after  the  hens." 
That  was  my  own  opnipn— so  waa  it  all  o«r 

men'a,  ■    ■"•  '■•■-    ' 
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We  bugg^  aiid  «!»  patted  Lkm— tiuit  vu  hi« 

name,  you  know — 
And  the  paw  that  a  blow  bad  m  jarcd  «i«  well 

in  a  week  or  lOt 
Bat  after  that  nigbt  our  watcb-dog  would  wander 

aroond  the  fiirm 
From  dusk  till  the  day  had  broken,  aa  though 

he  had  dread  Of  harm. 
Folk*  told  ni  they'd  heard  him  iMrking  down 

by  the  little  wood 
On  the  litoda  a  good  mile  (Uitant,  where  the 

houie  if&at  iqmre  stood. 

One  diy*— 'twu  a. fortnight  after  our  Lion  had 

hurt  )bia  paw— 
R&Ufig  t^  to  the  bomettead,  the  squire  biinself 

I  saw. 
He  tied  his  horse  to  the  wicket,  fot  oune 

straight  np  the  path. 
With  Ul  red  (ace  nearly  purple— be  was  liard 

and  fierce  in  his  wrath. 
He  aaked  for  the. fanner  roughly,  and,  whta 

myftthcrcame. 
Told  Um  hii  sheep  were  worried,  and  Lia% 

our  dog,  to  blane  t 
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Hi*  MD  had  watched,  he  tdd  n,  and  caught 

the  dog  in  the  act. 
We  Mrtened  m  wonder,  mntelj-- we  dared  not 

diipute  the  ftct. 

We  were  only  hu  humble  tenant!,  we  feared 

to  offend  the  tqnire^ 
He  waa  cruel  and  nnforgjiing  to  the  naiab  who 

rooied  hii  ire ) 
But  I,  with*a  woman'*  daring,  let  the  doabt  in 

my  face  be  aeen  ( 
I  gneiMd  it  wu  apite  against  na,  and  wondered 

what  it  might  mean. 
**Do  yon  think  that  my  aoo's  a  fisol,  miis-r-, 

d'ys  tUnk  that  he'*  toU  a  He  ? " 
Cried  the  aqoire,  hit  &ce  more  porpl^  and  aa 

evil  look  in  hit  eye. 
MYour  bnte  of  a  dogfa  a  nnitance;  now,  jnit 

mind  what  I  lay. 
If  you'd  atop  in  my  good  hooka,  fiumer,  youll 

dioot die beatt to-day."  ,,.   ,^  . 

ShMi     What,  am   dog   Lioal   jonig  »ii 

hearty  and  itroogl 
My  che^  iaahed  a  homing  crimton  at  the 

dMMight  of  the  cmd  wioag. 
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The  tqmre  itrode  oat  iir  a  panion,  mj  father 

looked  at  hit  gnn : 
«It't  cruel,  my  laii,"  he  muttered,  "but  the 

thing  '11  hare  to  be  done. 
I're  aaked  for  the  rent  to  be  lowered,  I're 

aiked  for  a  little  grace ; 
How  can  we  snap  our  finger*  right  in  the  iquire'i 

face? 
We're  all  on  ut  fond  o'  Lion,  but  worryin' 

theep'a  a  trick 
A*  once  a  dog  geu  a  name  for  it'i  one  u  ii 

•ure  to  attdc" 

"It'i  a  lie!  "  I  cried  in  a  panion— *•  it'i  a  lie 

of  the  tquire't  ton } 
It's  only  hi*  gfke  againit  ua— wmething  we'ye 

■aid  or  donei 
He*i  hated   by  all    the    village,  a  profligate 

drunken  lout ; 
I  atopped  him  talking  to  Ciaay— thia  it  to  pay 

me  out." 
It  had  come  to  my  mind  that  mdment  how, 

barely  a  month  ago, 
I  had  ipet  the  Mow  with  Cit(y*-HUe7  wen 

walking  to  and  fro 
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In  the  hne  by  Fwiley'i  ine«l<nr,  iad  Ony  hid 

walked  away, 
At  a  hasty  word  I  whiapeied,  with  only  a  curt 

good-day.  "'  ^ 

it  was  only  a  chwice  eocooBter:  young  squire 

had  r^icd  his  hat — 
So  Cissy  had  told  me  after— and  stopped  fw  a 

moroHtnt's  chat. 
Then  I  warned  her  against  the  fellow,  I  spoke 

of  his  evil  fame ; 
To  be  seen  with  him  was  a  scandal— 'twould 

ruin  a  g^l's  good  name. 
So  I  said,  "It's  a  Uel"  to  father—"*  lie  of 

the  squire's  son." 
" Maybe  u  it,"  h*  muttered,  "somethmg  we  te 

Hud  or  done. 
But  whether  it's  truth  or  falsehood,  this  story 

about  the  sheep— 
You  heard  what  the  squire  threatened— and  hu 

threat  he's  the  man  to  keep." 
He  took  his  gun  from  the  comer,  and  out  he 

went  to  the  yard ; 
Awl  LioB  flew  oat  of  Wa  kennel,  draggu«  Wa 
chain  so  bard  ■<  ^ 
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Thtt  hii  bvk  wm  howie  and  choky ;  but  he 

leaped  abont  in  {lee. 
And  stood  upright  and  ■mggled  to  get  to  the 

dad  and  me. 
««ril  do  it  at  once,"  laid  ftther;  «'I  shaVt 

ha' the  heart  if  I  wait." 
He  levelled  hii  gun  at  Lion,  and  the  poor  dog 

gueiied  hit  fiue. 
Then  came  nich  a  look  of  torrow  into  the  kind 

brown  eyes. 
And  he  crouched  on  the  ground  and  uttered 

two  low  heart-broken  cries. 


ol'm  hanged  if  I'll   do't!"    cried    fiither) 

**  we'll  tell  the  squire  he's  dead, 
And  get  him  away  to  London."    And  the  dog 

knew  what  he  said. 
For  he  put  his  paws  on  my  shoulder,  and  tried 

to  kiss  my  cheek, 
Saying  he  knew  we'd  saTed  hini(  as  plainly  as 

words  can  speak. 
"You're  right,"  said  my  frther  gently,  dropping 

the  cruel  gun; 
<*  But  lest  the  squire  sod  over  lo  see  if  the 

murder's  done. 
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We  iwt  hWe  *.  A.g  fcr  th.  fi«-t,  «Hl  tht. 

We  ««  do  k  to-«omr»  mo«lng-w  «- «« 

before  break  o'  day. 
-  m  drire  the  cart  to  the  atttioii,  and  aend  the 

(Thi^tl^mf  brother  «  L«jdo»),  bat  th. 

wmr*  mutt  think  he  •  dead. 
I  looled  the  chain,  and  Lion,  with  a  rfM«t 

(harp  bwk  of  glee,  ..       j         w. 

BounS^««l  frisked,  and  capered,  and  ran  m 

the  honae  with  me.  ,_        .  .  a- 

Not  a  .oj  but  n,Hf  "-i  «^ '"***"*  ** 

he  waa  dead.  -^ 

But  that  night  he  lay  calmly  deepmg  at  the  foot 

of  hii  mirtrett't  bed. 
I  brought  him  down  from  the  g»rr«.  where  I  d 

hidden  him  dU 'twas  dark; 
I  k«*  him  with  me  to  hudi  hnn.  le*  ^ 
tertanta  ihould  hear  him  bark.    ,     ' 

That  niglit  to  my  *««.«y  &&«<:«>«  »  "^ 

room  with  hii  gun  J 
«Gl««ethedogl"   »«Ao-»d.    "I  «* 

youitmnatbedone!  s>  '- -  '■' 
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StiB,  m  By  dicaiM  I  itraggled— I  itniggkd  (m 

Lkm't  life, 
I  MtBcd  aadiegnBntheldii,b«itit  «w't 

an  equal  itrife. 
My  frther  had  poihed  me  from  him,  and  wat 

taking  a  deadly  aim ; 
I  WW  the  poor  dog  lie  crouching — then,  quickly, 

a  flairii  of  flame. 
And  I  Kreamed  w  the  dog  fell  bleedmg— I 

tried,  but  in  vain,  to  (peak ; 
I  kndt  by  our  d]wg  Lion,  aad  he  tried  to  lick 

my  cheek. 

At  die  touch  of  the  dog  I  atarted,  and  I  wole 

with  a  litde  icream, 
'Twai  Lira  himtelf  had  touched  me,  just  ai  be 

had  in  my  dream ; 
He  was  trying  to  wake  me,  growling,  and  hit 

eari  itood  up  erect. 
What  had  he  heard ;    I  listened.    What  did 

the  dog  (uspect  ? 
He  looked  at  nw  for  a  moment,  and  dathed  a«- 

tfae  bed-room  door ; 
I  opened  it  then,  and  Lion  out  like  a  mad  dog- 

tote. 


n 
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Tben  I  Iteird  the  Mnnds  tfrtkemnd  s  kiiried 

tread  ontnde, 
lihottMudi  tbebolttms 

the  home-door  wide.  !  '  "» 

A  dog's  fierce  cry  and  •  acnffle— then  oadu  ud 

a  tcream  of  pwn — 
A  nan  and  a  dog  together,  fighting  with  might 

and  main. 
Straight  at  the  throat  flew  Lion— I  could  aee 

by  the  light  of  the  moon — 
Then  a  ftll,  and  a  cry  of  horror,  and  a  woman 

down  in  a  twoon* 
"Help!    for  the  lake  of  Hea«n!     Hdp!"?, 

I  cried,  and  a  light 
Phahed  in  the  upper  window,  and  our  folka 

came  down  in  a  fright. 
At  the  BgM  that  thdr  lanterns  ihowed  ni,  with 

horror  my  heart  ttood  t^, 
And  the  blood  in  my  Teina  leeme^  feaen  by, 

a  todden  and  deadly  ckilL         , ,  [,  ^-h 

There  oa  the  ground,  half  finnting,  the  ton  of 

our  tquire  lay. 
The  Wood  from  hb  bare  ihroai  ttreanung  ^rtere 

the  flesh  had  been  torn  away ; 
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And  netr  him  nj  wttr  CiMy,  moaning  witb 

ihame  and  fright, 
Kadt  inth  her  hood  and  cloak  on — there  in 

our  gronnd*  at  night. 
And  Lion  atood  OTer  hia  victim,  ready  to  spring 


And  we  saw  the  Ughu  of  a  carriage  jntt  round 

the  bend  of  the  lane. 
My  father  went  to  the  Tillun,  lett  Lion  (hould 

kill  him  there. 
And  gently  I  led  oar  Ciiay  indoors  from  the 

people'*  itare. 

But  for  the  dog,  our  Ciiay,  poor  little  trusting 
maid. 

Fooled  by  the  lies  of  a  Tillain,  who  had  TOwed, 
and  pronused,  and  prayed. 

Would  have  been  in  his  toila  in  London,  think- 
ing to  be  his  ^rife, 

And  have  found  herself  his  victim,  mined  for 
aU  her  life. 

It  all  came  out  in  the  mcM-ning,  as  die  sobbed 
her  tale  aloud, 

Her  pretty  eyes  ted  with  weejung,  and  her  head 
in  her  shame  low  bowed. 
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TvMdMtKuiip  that  ov  Lkm  flevatthemgkt 

that  I  «w  the  icene — 
Under  my  dnef'a  window  Art  night  had  the 

tcoimdrd  been. 
He'd  made  our  poor  little  CiMy  keep  it  from 

kith  and  kin. 
And  the  tecret  had  worn  her  heart  out— made 

her  yow  white  and  thin ; 
She  waa  always  a  simple  latti^  but  now  the'* 

good  man'a  wife. 
And  ihe  owes  to  oar  old  dog  Lion  the  bliM  ot 

her  later  life. 
If  he  had.  been  (hot  that  morning  1 — ah !  bat  4 

maatn't  think 
Of  the  ahame  that  waa  planned  for  Ciiay,  of 

how  near  ahe  went  to  the  brink. 
It  wu  only  a  dumb  brute'i  initinct  that  nw 

through  the  Tillain'a  plan — 
That  knew  the  thief  and  tte  raacal  in  &e  dreia 

of  a  gentleman.  ,Wt«1  !k 

This  is  my  fortieth  birthday— «h  me,  how  the 

years  roll  by ! 
T«  years  to-day,  'tisi  Lion,  since  they  doome* 
yon,  old  dog,  M  <tie. 
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Aad  Quf*  %  wife  and  a  mother,  and  mittreH 

tfaUthuland 
That  came  to  the  rich  yonog  fiumer  who  gave 

her  hia  heaR  and  hud. 
Yob'tc  heard  the  tteiy,  Lion,  and  your  eyca 

lookintc  mine 
^Hth  that  deep  mote  fame  dcvotkm—Mt  human, 

but  half  diTine. 
What'i  that?— ah,  yon  hear  the  children!   a 

barkof  joy,  andawsyi 
HxHOf  with  oar  Ciaay'a  IMn,  aad  fiMget  what 

I've  taid  to-day* 


i'ijii't  o?.ii  :ug  ;  1 


&i.t 
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A  wHiTi-rAcn>  girl  on  t  doomep^ 

A  doonttp  dowB  t  dam— 
Nnrnng  a  tiny  btby, 

Hwipy,  wd  coldi  ud  nnmh. 
Nelly,  -  the  little  mothar/'  i: 

Str  woaderiag  lAit  t»  do 
In  ■  woiU  where  fbei  ue  nui^ 

And  friend*,  ak*  I  Mfew.    uf  -  <^a: 

Her  face  vu  the  &oe  of  twenty. 

For  pcfcrty  ages  fiut  $ 
But  jntt  fifteen  were  the  wintera 

That  Nelly  conld  count  aa  paat. 
And  the  little  ragged  bundle 

She  was  rocking  to  and  fro 
Had  uttered  iu  firat  bint  whimper 

Only  a  year  agp. 

Nell  and  the  babe  woe  mten, 
And  they  were  "  the  fiumly  "  now, 

For  mother  had  got  into  trodile 
All  through  a  dnmken  row- 
Si* 
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A  dmokcB  row  with  £tther 

At  the  flariag  gin-pdace  bu ; 
She'd  teaied  him — they'd  hnd  a  quanel — 

Aad  the'd  gone  ■  bit  too  far. 
She  picked  up  a  thicV  qu^rt  <T-«asure, 

And  flong  it  with  tW  htr  force 
At  the  head  of  her  lord  lud  .raster — 

His  head  had  altered  iu  rourve. 
And  wot  it  off  at  a  tangent, 

And  it  broke  a  miiror, — Am  I 
It  waan't  the  head  that  mauered, 

But  the  beantifiil  thick  plate-glaia. 

For  heads,  you  know,  can  be  mended. 

But  glass  when  it's  smashed  is  lost  ( 
Nell's  parenu  were  only  hawkers. 

So  how  could  they  pay  the  cost  i 
They'd  to  pay  m  the  poor  folks  hare  tot 

In  person,  and  not  with  porae^ 
Nell's  mother  was  sent  to  prison. 

And  her  father's  head  grew  worse. 

The  hospital  held  the  £uher, 

And  in  prison  die  mother  lay, 
And  NeU  was  left  widi  the  baby,  i  1 

And  the  rent  of  the  room  to  pay.    7 
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One  Mnall  room  in  an  alley. 
Bat  all  that  they  had  wa*  there  ( 

You'd  laagh  at  the  honiehold  treaturei* 
The  bed,  and  table,  and  dak. 

You  laagh  at  the  rags  and  rabl»d» 

The  dregi  of  the  alley  prize,  '■  '^-''^' 
Bat  if  yoo  know  their  story 

The  tears  come  into  yoar  eyes. 
If  yon  know  the  years  of  straggle 

The  poor  little  **  home  "  has  seen. 
You  know  what  the  "  sticks  "  and  "  rofabish ' 

To  the  one>roomed  outcasts  mean. 

So  Nelly  sud  to  the  >;.^by. 

As  it  lay  in  her  lap  at  night, — 
They  slept  alone  in  the  garret, — 

She  said,  with  a  touch  of  spite : 
*•  We  wMi*/  go  into  the  workhoaae^ 

And  no  one  shall  turn  us  out  i 
Bat  we'll  keep  the  room  for  fathtr 

Till  he's  well  again  and  about  1 
M  And  mother  shall  come  fiom  prisM 

And  see  how  we  managed  to  keep 
The  poor  little  home  together-^ 

We  won't  sit  down  and  weep  f 
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But  we'll  work  aad  cam  the  money 
That'll  keep  w  and  pay  tlw  rent  1 " 

80  said  the  knTe  little  Ndly 
Aa  over  the  babe  the  bent. 

But  the  winter  wm  cold  aad  cnidt 

And  the  wotk  waa  hard  to  get( 
Then  the  baby  grew  weak  and  ailing 

And  pcenih  aad  prone  to  fret. 
And  many' a  night  poor  Ndly 

Went  famiahed  and  cold  to  bed* 
For  the  landlord  took  the  money 

She  wanted  bt  coak  and  bread. 

She  worked  at  home  in  the  garret 

From  morning  t91  late  at  night. 
Till  trouble  aad  toil  together 

Had  broken  her  down  oittright. 
And  her  ttreagth  waxed  &int  and  frintcr. 

And  her  brain  began  to  reel ; 
Then  she  atked  for  time  from  the  landlord, 

And  he  laughed  at  the  girl'a  appeal. 

She  owitd  him  a  month  already— 

He'd  let  it  atand  too  long  | 
She'd  better  go  to  the  workhouw — 

He  taw  ahe  was  far  from  itrong. 
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"  She  couldn't  go  oo  ft-vorkiag, 

So  how'd  riw  pBjr  the  rot  i 
He'd  take  the  «ilieki'  for  iIk  bdanoe "^ 

Then  he  tuned  on  Ilk  heel  and  WML 

Wm  thu  the  end  af  her  •chcmiag? 

To  loae  the  *•  haiM  "  at  kat  { 
fier  hMmt  was  gettH^  beilUy 

They  said  he  was  meading  tut 
Her  moiher  woald  loon  be  comti^ 

Ont  of  the  crael  gaol  { 
Had  the  feaght  to  hard  with  the  InUowa, 

In  nght  of  the  land  to  ftil  ? 

She  had  heard  of  tome  lundly  people 

Who  help  m  the  nkk  of  time, 
She  would  go  and  would  tell  her  ttory— 

She  would  beg,  for  it  watn't  a  crim& 
She  found  out  a  iplendid  office  '  '- 

Where  the  agentt  of  Divea  ttt^ 
And  when  the  had  told  her  atory 

The  brow  of  the  chief  waa  ki^ 

**  Your  mother  wat  drank — ihe't  in  priteoi 
Doet  your  father  belong  to  a  dob  i 

Of  conrte  not — ah,  drwdc  and  thriftleta. 
We'd  help  you— but  here't  the  rub : 
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We  can't  aaooung*  «lw  vidou — 
Your  mwhgf  |Mt  dnrnkj  yon  we  t 

Aad  yoor  frther  ku  been  impnuknt, 
OrelwiBSGkbWdbe. 

-Yen  had  belter  go  to  the  workhouie 

xhetCf  tfaerc^  oomedry  your  eyca; 
Toe  result  or  gifug  yon  money 

Would  be  to  panperiie. 
We  thonld  only  be  paying  the  landlord 

The  rent  that  your  parents  owe — 
One's  drunk  and  te  other's  thriftless. 

So  that  wonldaH  do,  yoa  know." 

So  Nelly  went  back  to  the  alley 

Widi  a  look  of  blank  despair. 
And  cast  hendf  down  on  the  doorstep. 

Too  tired  to  mount  a  stair. 
She  thoagfat  of  her  long,  hard  struggle. 

And  what  the  had  hoped  might  be, 
Aad  her  taars  rained  down  on  the  baby 

She  nursed  on  her  trembling  knee. 

'Twas  a  slum,  where  the  thief  and  wantoa 

Herd  with  the  poor  wlu>  toil — 
A  place  where  the  worst  of  rices 

Wax  fitt  on  the  filthy  soiL 
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A  lotfer,  and  thief,  ad  vutoa, 

HaBging  about  tlM  place. 
Took  note  of  dw  big  tan  railing 

Down  Ndiy*!  poor  pinched  &c» 

They  luuie  her  tell  her  itaryt 

Ajid  aa  (he  aobbed  it  on^ 
The  blasphemona  lipa  were  iileat» 

And  wanton,  and  thie^  and  lent 
Mntterea  a  word  of  pity, 

With  a  tcrriUc  oath  or  ««•>;      ^      ^ 
Andalrig,  broad,  bcuen  wneMhi -v ,  lai.! 

Turned  ronnd  to  the  fiataaing  CMW, 

And  in  worda  to  make  one  thndda 

Said,  «The  wench  ia  n litde  bricks 
And  I'll  aee  the  landlord  aoaaea^ere 

Before  he  ihaU  touch  a  Bti^k  1 "  . 
And  ihe  aeized  die  cap  of  a  feUow, 

And,  flinging  it  on  the  ground. 
Bade  thea  "chuck  in  their  bleaaed  copperi"- 

And  her  Toice  in  a  cheer  was  drowned. 

So  thief,  and  wanton,  and  loafer. 

Moved  by  the  tale  of  woe, 
Made  up  tlw  rent  for  Nelly,        v  ■):^l^•^  . . 

And  the  woman,  bending  iow»       °  ' 
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Whispered  her  not  to  troublct  11 

For  that  week  >t  a  pub  they'd  hold 

A  friendly  Lead.     And  they  did  it, 
And  brought  her  a  piece  of  gold. 

Drunken  and  thriftleM  pnople, 

With  little  themselvet  to  fpare. 
They  heard  of  a  caae  of  trouble, 

And  they  hdped  it  then  and  there. 
They  kept  the  girl  and  the  baby, 

AJid  they  paid  the  weekly  rent 
Till  back  from  the  hoipital,  better, 

The  iather  at  last  was  sent. 

And  &ther  and  mother  together 

Heard,  when  in  time  they  met. 
The  tale  of  Nell  and  their  neighbours. 

And  they  swore  to  pay  the  debt. 
They  thought  of  their  girl's  brave  story, 

AJod  it  turned  the  tide  of  their  lives — 
The  man  grew  a  frugal  husband. 

And  the  woman  the  best  of  wives. 

They  were  saved  by  the  poor  and  vicious, 

When  Dives  had  turned  away. 
Which  charity,  think  you,  brother, 

Was  the  truer  one  that  day  i 
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The  "•dence"  ofvctitlty  ChriidaiM, 
Wlifc  itt  pt^rMng  yahm, 

Or  the  ••heut"  of  the  heathen  oMcMi 
Flmgiag  their  eaiekii  atan} 


■**.'«^  f..t.i. 


■■!  v;. 
,7/ 
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Man  ■  «  wild,  ttnunge  ttoty — the  ttrangot  joa 

CTcr  bnrd  % 
There  an  oamj  who  woo't  beliefc  it^  but  it's 

Oocpd  every  wora  j 
It's  the  biggect  dtama  of  any  in  a  loag  adven- 

turoua  hfe 
The  Koe  was  a  aUp^  and  the  actm — ^wcrc 

■yauf  and  my  ■ew'wcd  wife. 

Yon  nmatn't  mind  if  I  nunbk,  and  loae  the 

thread  now  and  than ; 
I'm  (dd,  yon  know,  and  I  wander — it't  a  way 

with  old  woiMa  and  men. 
For  their  lirea  Ue  all  behind  them,  and  their 

tlwaghts  go  far  away. 
And  are  tempted  afield,  Ifike  children  loM  on  a 

earner  day. 

The  yean  mntt  be  five-and-twenty  that  have 

paaaed  imce  that  awfnl  night. 
But  I  lee  it  again  this  evening — I  can  never  dnt 

ant  the  Mght ; 

355 
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We  were  only  t  few  weeki  married,  I  and  the 

wife,  yon  know, 
When  wc  had  an  oftr  for  Melboomck  and  made 

'If  our  mindi  to  go. 

We  d  acted  together  in  England,  traToUipg  up 


With  a  itroUing  band  of  playwri  going  fioif  town 

to  town} 
We  flayed  the  lover*  together — ^we  were  leading 

lady  and  gient— 
ABdatlattwe|iUyediBeaneM,aad  atra^t  to 

the  church  wt  went. 

The  parson  gave  na  Ua  bietting,  and  I  gave 

Nelly  the  rug, 
And  awore  that  I'd  1»M  and  chetiA  and  endow 

het  with  everything. 
How  we  amiled  at  that  part  of  the  atrvice  when 

liaid,<'Itheee«lowl" 
But  at  to  the  *<love  and  cherith,"  I  awant  to 

keq>  that  vow.  ,^  . 

We  were  only  a  coo^  of  ttroliHri — ^we  had 
com  when  the  ahow  was  good  { 

When  it  wasn't,  we  went  withoot  it,  and  we  did 
tlw  best  we  could. 
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We  wen  happy,  and  loved  each  other,  and 
laughed  at  the  thiitt  we  made— 

Where  lore  makes  plenty  of  ranihine^  there 
poverty  caitt  no  (hade. 

WaH,  at  bat  ire  got  to  Leadoo,  and  did  praity 

w.-<ll  for  a  fait. 
Then  the  booneM  dropped  to  nothing,  and  the 

manager  did  a  flit — 
Stepped  off  one  Saturday  monung,  rargcttng 

the  treanry  call. 
But  ow  hiA  vai  in,  and  w  managed  r^ht  oa 

oar  feet  toialL 

We  got  an  o£ferfor  Melboanc — got  it  thai  very 

week — 
Those  wore  dw  days  when  thousands  went  over 

to  fortune  sedc  t 
The  days  of  the  great  gold  fever — aadai 

thought  the  spot 
Good  for  a  "spec,"  and  took  oa  aa 

among  his  lot. 

We  likd»'t  a  friend  in  England — we'd  only  oar- 

sdves  to  please. 
And  we  jumped  at  tlM  chance  of  trying  oar 

fortunes  across  the  seas ; 
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Wt  vnt  oa  •  nilii^  Teuel,  and  tht  jf^anvf 

«M  long  and  rough — 
W«  hada't  been  out  n  fortnight  befim  «t  had 

hadenongh. 

Bat  we  la  a  accood  natmc^  and  we  d  got  not  tt 

mind  a  stonn. 
When  miacry  came  ifoa  ni — canw  in  a  hideous 

lurni* 
My  poor  Uttlt  vifr  iidi  aiUng,  grew  wane*  and 

atlaitaohad 
That  the  doctor  nid  ihe  wu  djring— I  tho«||bt 

'twonld  have  tent  me  mad.        •}{  i;.;> 

Dying  idiere  leagnea  of  billowt  leemed  ta  ihriek 

for  their  prey, 
And   the   neareet   land   wai    hondrod*  — >  ay, 

thonnndi  of  miles  away. 
She  caved  oae  night  in  a  fever,  and  the  next  lay 

still  as  death, 
So'  still  I'd  to  bend  and  listen  for  the  ftintctt 

sign  of  breath. 

-She  seemed  in  a  sleq>,  and  sleejnn^  with  • 

smile  on  her  thin  wan  &ce, 
She  passed  away  one  momiBg,  while  I, prayed 

to  the  throne  of  graoe> 
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I  kadt  in  the  link  cabin,  aad  pnycr  after  prayer 

laid, 
IIU  the  tnrgeaa  onne  aad  he  told  lae— "Itwai 

naelcM,  my  wife  waa  dead  1 " 

DcadI     I  wouldn't  beline  it.    They  Arced 

me  away  that  night. 
Far  I  laved  in  my  wild  despairing — the  shock 

sent  me  mad  outright* 
I  was  ahat  ia  the  ferthest  cabin,  and  I  beat  my 

head  on  the  aide, 
And  aD  day  long  in  my  madness  «Thcy'Te 

mnrdcred  her  I     1  cried* 

They  locked  me  away  from  my  Mows— put 

me  in  cmd  chains — 
It  saeaa  I  had  seized  a  weapon  to  beat  out  the 

sorgeon's  brains. 
I  cried  in  my  wikl,  mad  fury  that  he  waa  a 

defil  sent 
To  ^oat  o'er  the  frenzied  anguish  wkb  which 

my  heart  was  rent. 

I  spenk  that  night  with  the  irons  heavy  upon  my 

wrists, 
Aad  my'wife  lay  dead  quite  near  me.    I  beat 

with  my  fettered  fists, 
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B«at  M  my  priion  pneb,  and  then — ^O  Godl-^ 

and  then 
I  heu<d  the  ihriekt  of  women  and  the  tiamp  of 

hurrying  men. 

I  heard  the  cry,  -  Ship  a«firel "  can^t  iq>  by  • 

hundred  throats. 
And  over  the  roar  the  cafNain  ihonting  to  lover 

the  boats ; 
llici  cry  ^oo  cry  and  cones,  and  the  cm^k 

of  bon^g  wood, 
Aad  the  place  grew  hot  as  a  fnnace^  I  ooaU 

feel  it  where  I  stood. 

I  beat  at  the  door  and  shouted,  bnt  Mm  a  MMnd 

came  back, 
Aad  the  timbera  aboTe  me  started,  till  right 

through  a  yawning  crack 
I  cwldsee  the  flames  shoot  opwards,  setting  oft 

mast  and  sail, 
Faane4  *i  their  bwning  lory  by  the  bretth  .tf 

the  howling  gale. 

I  dashed  at  the  door  in  fury,  shriekiqg,  **  I  wiU 
aotdiel 

Pie  in  this  burning  fn¥>f^l^'-j<f)ia^.$,je9X^M 
answering  cry.  .,   ^ 
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Then,  mtddenly,  right  upon  me,  the  flame*  crept 

up  with  a  roar. 
And  their  fiery  tongue*  shot  forward,  cracking 

my  prison  door. 

I  waa  five — ftte  with  the  hiarj  irons  dragging 
me  down  to  death. 

I  fought  my  way  to  die  cabin,  choked  with  die 
burning  breath 

Of  the  flame*  that  danced  around  me  like  man- 
mocking  fiend*  at  play. 

And  thea— O  God  I  I  can  *ee  it,  and  thaU  tiD 
my  dying  day. 

There  lay  my  Nell  a*  they'd  left  her,  dead  la 

her  berdi  th»t  night ; 
The  flame*  ihmg  a  tmife  oa  her  feature*— a 

horriUe,  lurid  light. 
God  know*  how  I  reached  and  touched  her,  hot 

I  found  myaelf  by  her  tide ; 
1  thM^  (he  wu  living  a  aioment — I  forgot 

that  my  Ndl  had  died. 

In  the  diock  of  thoae  awfol  lecond*  reaton  came 

back  to  my  brain  { 
I  heard  a  *ound  a*  of  breathing,  and  then  a  loir 

cry  of  pain. 
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O,  was  then  mercy  in  heaven — vas  there  a  God 

in  the  f  kiet  i 
The  dead  woman'a  lips  were  moving — the  dead 

woman  opened  her  eyes. 
I  cursed  like  a  madman  raving — ^I  cried  tQ  her, 

"NeU!  my  Nell!" 
They  had  left  ns  alone  and  helpkis    alone  in 

that  banting  helL 
They  had  left  u  akme  to  perish — ^forgotten  me 

living — and  she 
Had  been  left  for  the  fire  to  bear  her  to  heaven, 

instead  of  the  sea. 
I  dntehed  at  her — roused  her  shrieking — ^the 

•topor  was  on  her  sdl  t 
I  seized  her  in  spite  of  jny  fetters— £ew  gave  « 

giant's  will. 
God  knows  how  I  did  it,  but  Mindly  I  fought 

through  the  flames  and  the  wreck 
Up — up  to  the  air,  and  brought  her  safo  to  the 

untouched  deck. 
We'd  a  moment  of  life  together  *7aiBonient  of 

life,  the  time  ;    ;  ;[_.,, 

For  one  last  word  to  each  other  •^ '|fPK ;  f 

moment  supreme,  sublime. 
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From  the  trance  we'd  for  death  mistaken,  the 

heat  had  brought  her  to  life, 
And  I  was  fettered  and  helpleu— m  we  lay 

there,  husband  and  wife ! 

It  was  but  a  moment,  but  ages  seemed  to  have 

pasted  away. 
When  a  shout  came  over  the  water,  and  I 

looked,  and  lo,  there  lay. 
Right  away  from  the  vessel,  a  boat  that  was 

standing  by — 
They  had  seen  our  forms  on  the  vessel,  u  the 

flames  lit  up  the  sky. 

I  shouted  a  prayer  to  heaven,  then  called  to  my 

wife,  and  she 
Tore  with  new  strength  at  my  fette      -God 

helped  her,  and  I  was  free ; 
Then  over  the  burning  bulwarks  we  leaped  for 

one  chance  of  life. 
Did  they  save  us  i    Well,  here  I  am,  sir,  and 

yonder's  my  dear  old  wife. 

We  were  out  on  the  boat  till  the  daylight,  when 

a  great  ship  passing  by 
Took  us  on  board,  and  at  Melbourne  landed  us 

K  Mid-by. 
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We've  played  many  parti  in  dramas  lince  lire 

went  on  that  fkmoiu  trip. 
Bat  ne'er  rach  a  loene  together  at  we  had  on 

the  boming  ibip. 
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It  wm  market  day  at  Dcering.    I  wu  titting  in 

the  HDoke-room 
Of  the  fiiTmen'  hoaw.  The  Wheataheai— 'twit 
,,.      a  quaint  old  carren  oak  room, . 
■Darkly  panelled,  dingy  cetlinged — where  the 

ftrmcr  folk  ot  Deering, 
After  market,  came  to  gpwip  and  hear  any- 
thing worth  hearing. 
I,  a  atranger,  tat  and  listened  ^ile  the  fumera 

talked  together 
About  trad^,  about  Protection,  and  the  harveati 

and  the  weather. 
And  the  changct  ia  the    market   and   their 

labourert  and  cattle, 
And  the  tcandal  and  the  goitip  and  the  local 

titde-uttle. 

There  I  tat  and  imoked  and  littened,  with  • 

patient  tmile  enduring 
Tami  of  live  ttock  and  of  dead  stock  and  of 

chemical  maniu-ingi 

**■  ,    '.-L's  l-u:  ■;;.,.  tr-  i}   ,'.:■  ,r-i. 
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Yanit  of  roving  pptj  robbers  and  of  midnight 

•tackyard  artons } 
Long  indictmentt  of  the  landlords,  and  hard 

wmrds  about  the  parsons. 
But  my  comments  were  not  stirring  m  their 

eloquence  or  passion 
On  the  news  my  iiiends  narrated  in  thnr  alow 

bncdic  £uhion, 
Till  a  parson*  formed  the  subject  of  a  Midland 

fanner's  prosing — 
Then  I  woke,  as  if  by  magic,  from  my  state  of 

mental  dozing. 

For  I  listened  to  the  story  of  a  here  unpre- 
tending, 

Told  aa  gossip  by  a  fiumer — Bo  beginning  and 
no  ending. 

And  the  story  that  he  told  us  was  die  Rereread 
Harry  Corder's, 

A  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Clerk  in  Hofy 
Orders,  '  ' 

Who  had  lived  in  humble  lod^gi,  abd,  for 
sixty  pounds  paid  yearly. 

Tried  to  make  his  flock  good  Christians — toiled 
among  them  late  and  early  | 
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And  to  othert  g»Te— God  UeM  him ! — rach  a 

•bare  of  hit  poor  {wymeiit 
That  the  balance  tcarce  mfficed  him  for  hii  rent 

and  food  and  raiment. 

He'd  a  mother  living  inth  him— «he  wai  feeble» 

old,  ad  Ailing— 
And  a  crippled  yonnger  mter,  who  waa  alwaya 

ill  and  ailing  { 
80  the  Reverend  Harry  Corder,  wha  waa  Mme- 

timea  called  **  Old  Harry," 
Had  to  bear  too  many  bnrthena  e'er  to  M  in 

love  and  marry. 
Thon^  they  called  him  old,  the  curate,  aa  a 

betf  wat  eight-and-thirty ) 
Bnt  tha  beat  ihqt  loon  kwkabatterad  when  the 

weather's  alwaya  dirty. 
And  hia  Hfie  had  been  a  ttrnggle  and  it*  bnrthena 

bowed  and  bent  him. 
And  hia  fitce  perhaps  grew  wrinkled  o'er  tho 

billa  hit  tradetmen  tent  him. 

But  he  kept  the  home  together,  and  I'll  tell  yon 

how  he  did  it : 
He'd  to  fieel  the  pangi  of  hunger,  but  he  itarved 

himtdf  and  hid  it. 
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When  hit  women  folk  on  Sunday  bad  a  joist, 

he  wonldn't  share  h, 
And  he  wore  hi*  coat  lo  threadbare  that  no 

tailor  could  repair  it. 
But  hi*  Rector  wu  a  parson  of  the  good  old 

goaty  order, 
Who  nursed  himself  in  comfort  and  left  all  the 

work  to  Corder-» 
Fond  of  pictures  and  engravings^  did  the  dolce 

(u  nienie^        . 
Had  a  daughter  who  wu  flighty,  very  fut,  and 

four-and-twenty. 


The  curate  had  hii  troaUea--te  w«s  never  one 

to  grumble- 
He  would  shun  his  wealthy  neigUxiuis  whfle  h* 

sought  the  poor  and  humU<!:; 
But  the  rich  folks  didn't  mind  it,  for  he  always 

looked  so  seedy, 
A«d  the  rich  folk*  have  a  hwror  of  a  parson 

who  it  leedy. 
E'en  the  poor  folks  thought  "  Old  Harry  "  just 

a  Ut  what  they  called  "  cracky," 
But  he'd  sit  with  them  and  gossip,  and  he  didn't 
'       mind  their  liaccy. 
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And  of  ccrtain  ^rting  matten  he  a  decent 

judge  WM  reckoned — 
He  could  tell  the  pomta  of  gamecocks  and  of 

bolldogf  in  a  second. 

He  had  been  a  bit  athletic,  it  was  said,  till  he 

left  college. 
And  of  wrestling  end  of  boxing  liad  a  scientific 

knowledge ; 
80  the  common  folks  accepted  mnch  he  said 

about  religion, 
Since  the}  found  he  was  their  equal  when  dis- 
cussing dog  or  pigeon. 
And  he'd  liren  up  his  sermons  with  a  r-    "ing 

illustration 
About  "getting  fit"  and  otruning"  for  the 

Frize  Fight  of  Salvation ; 
Which  at  last  gave  rise  to  rumours — ^'twas  his 

enemies  who  spread  them — 
That  he  borrowed  sporting  papen  of  a  publican 

and  read  theffl. 

Then  the  folks  who  didft't  like  him  said  religion 

he  was  slightmg. 
And  encouraging  the  ik  lus  in  their  gambling 

and  their  fighting. 
•  A 
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And  tlwe  mmoon  reached  the  Rector,  ud  he 

tent  for  him  ow  momifig 
And  told  him  of  Ae  gowip;  Vot  the  currte— 

malice  tcoraing— 
Ob  hi*  iimocence  relying,  ihrugged  hii  •honlderi 

at  the  tcanda), 
AndcontiniedbybieoandncttogtTecdnmoya    ' 

handk. 
Knowing  WeU  the  poor  folk.  lo«d  him,  aad 

he'd  made  their  livet  the  better  « 

By  giwig  them  tb^  Gotfd  in  the  ipirit-Hiot 

the  letter. 

But  «t  lirt  there  ome  a  cririi,  when  the  Rector'a 

groomr  Ned  ^0"^ )» 
Late  one  Saturday  with  "parion"  hada  mott 

snchrittian  quarrel, 
And  the  quarrel  came  to  fighting,  when,  in  ipite 

of  Soirel't  iloggiBg, 
Skill  and  idence  helped  the  parwo  to  admimster 

a  flogging.         . 
The  groom,  a  haadaome  buHy,  twnk  awvy  m 

nlence  bleeding, 
Wdile  between  the  crowd  which  pdwrsd  paaied 

the  curate,  all  unheeding 
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Every  qaettkn  diat  «u  aikcd  him ;  hot  ■*  Kt 

the  Miinen  •corning 
Wheo  in  church  they  nw  the  parioo  with  t 

Utckened  eye  next  morning. 

How  it  diocked  the  coogregstioD  I     Some  old 

ladie*  nearly  fainted ; 
While  the  men  declared  't    u  shameful — that  he 

might  faarc  had  it  painted — 
And  die  chdr  boyi  grinned  and  tittered,  and 

inTented  after  prayen 
A  nickname  for  the  parson — 'twas  the  lererend 

Thomas  Sayers ; 
And  the  upshot  of  the  scandal  was,  the  wardena 

caHed  a  mec^g, 
And  proposed  a  resolution,  which  wu  passed 

nem.  con.,  entreating 
That  the  Rector  would  instanter  sack  this  parson 

yAm  went  Imtwling 
And  had  brought  such  grave  discredit  on  the 

Church's  sacred  calling. 

The  gioom  had  packed  acd  started— left  the 

following  Sunday  morning — 
Gone  away,  aad  none  knew  whither,  for  he'd 

given  no  one  warpijpg  { 
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The  Rector  nw  hif  cnntte  ii*en  he'd  hetrd  the 

deputation. 
Said  thit  scandal  was  too  dreadfy — cooid  he 

giTe  an  explanation  i 
"Not  a  word,"  wa»  Hairy'a  antwer.    ♦•But 

though  all  the  world  defiune  me 
Pot  the  thraahing  of  that  scoundrel,  my  own 

conscience  does  iiot  blame  me." 
Not  another  word  he  uttered,  so  hia  reterend 

chief  dismissed  him. 
And  when  he  left  the  Rector  some  ill-natured 

people  hissed  him. 

He'd  a  week  of  grace  to  leare  ia,  but  that  week 

most  people  shunned  him, 
Sare  some  tradesmen  that  he  dealt  with,  and 

they  came  to  him  and  dunned  him. 
"  GiTe  me  time,"  he  said ;  •«  I'U  p»y  you  every 

farthing  that  is  owing. 
Not  a  debt  would  I  have  had  here  had  I  known 

that  I  wu  g<»ng. 
What  I  owe  is  for  my  people,  and  you  know 

I've  always  pud  you. 
Has  one  promise  e'er  been  broken,  since  I  calne 

here,  that  I  made  you  ? 
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I  mnit  ihield  vy  poor  old  mother  from  the  blow 

that  fitte  hu  dealt  her ; 
What  I  hsTe  I  camot  $pan  you  till  I've  found 

my  people  (better." 

There  was  none  that  could  deny  it,  10  they  went 

away  and  gnunUed  { 
But  tome  there  were  felt  pity  for  that  man  m 

poor  ind  humbled. 
And  aoi  when  hit  grace  waa  orer,  and  the  time 

waa  come  for  leaving, 
All  hia  poor  fdki  came  about  him,  and  he  knew 

that  they  were  grienng 
When  they  spoke  rough  words  of  comfort,  while 

their  husky  Toices  faltered. 
As  they  toU  hhn  that  they  loved  him,  and  their 

lore  remained  unaltered ; 
And  some  gave  him  little  presenU,  and  his  heavy 

heart  was  lighter. 
For  the  future,  that  he  feared  so,  seemed  to 

suddenly  grow  brighter. 

"Twas  a  great  crowd  came  to  see  him  on  the 

platform  at  the  station. 
And  some  men  among  them  begged  him  sdll  to 

give  the  explanation  { 
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Btt  he  uuMwatd,  finnly,  "No,  friendij  I  tin 

poniihed,  and  I'll  bear  h. 
But  my  enenuea  have  wronged  me;  theitt  the 

fiudt,  let  them  repur  h." 
Then  the  lart  good-bye  wa«  cpoken,  «»  the 

gnard'i  thrill  whittle  toonded. 
And  then— there  happened  tomething  wWch  the 

ttaring  crowd  attbonded. 
It  waa  jutt  the  firt  old  Rector,  ^nth  hit  face  all 

hot  and  ttreaming. 
Who  came  ruthmg  on  the  platform,  throwing  up 

hit  armt  and  tcreaming.      ,^^.  .^,j, 

MSto^  the  trwnl     Stopl  itop!"  he  thotited, 

.ind  then — well,  need  I  tarry. 
Save  to  tell  you  how  the  Rector  made  a  tpeech 
to  Parton  Harry  J  j^,/ 

How  he  thook  hit  hand,  embraced  him,  and  in 

all  the  people't  hearing 
Told  a  tale  that  made  the  ttation  ring  agun  with 

hearty  cheering. 
T^  them  how  he'd  jutt  diacoTered,  tbrou^  a 

woman't  brave  confettton. 
That  hit  groom  had  but  been  ponithed  for  a 
dattardly  trantgretooB.     ..i..»^  ::'.  •  •:. 
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H«w  th«  RereKBd  Hatiy,  leaniag  what  thii 
meal  had  been  ^amung, 
wpped  hk  gwBe  for  once  aid  ever,  and  ad- 
miniitered  that  «tannisg." 
For  die  hdy**  name  and  hoooor,  and  to  keep 

hii  promiae  to  her. 
And  tatave  from  pain  and  lorrow  all  her  frienda 

and  thote  who  knew  her, 
MThii  brare  fellow,"  taid  the  Rector,  and  he 

laid  hi*  hand  on  Harry, 
M  Woold  not  tay  the  groom  had  urged  her  to 

elope  with  him  and  marry. 
He  had  teen  them  both  together,  juit  in  dme  to 

•top  the  flitting. 
And  then  there  came  the  quarrel,  and  the  «ub- 

■equent  hard  hitting. 
'Twai  a  priie-fight  he  waa  fighting,  and  the 

prize  was  worth  redeeming : 
T^n»  a  fooliih  woman  rescued  from  a  cruel 

ratcal'a  tcheming." 
Here,  the  Midland  farmer  pausing,  I  exclaimed, 

«•  The  Rererend  Harry ! — 
What  became  of  the  brare  fellow  ?  —did  he 
proaper  ?— did  he  marry  ?  " 
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did,  the  Rector's  dnghtw  ( 
She  had  had  another  loTer~he  the  tecond  wm 

who  toaght  het. 
And  I  fimcy  he  dcKtred  her,  for  h«*d  rnni 

her  from  the  fellow 
Who  had  made  him  preach  one  Sunday  with 

his  eye  all  Uack  and  yellow. 
He's  the  rec|»r  where  I  come  from,  and  he's 

famous  in  the  county 
For  his  gamecocks  and  his  bnlldogfc  and  his 

goodness  and  his  honn^*        ,;^  ..^  t^ 
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A  MAN  HUNT 


Stof  tUef  I— there  he 

He  nmi  like  a  deer ; 
On  hit  heeU  the  crowd  clo« 

In  pnntut  with  s  cheer. 
Up  alley,  down  itreet, 

Roond  the  comers  like  mad  | 
He  iuggen— he't  beat— 

Snock  him  down.    BniTO,  lad  I 

He's  down  in  the  mod- 
How  they  c?-:.;.ch  at  hi*  rag*  I 

They'Te  hnrt  him ;  the  blood 
Tricklea  down  on  the  flagi. 

Poorde^l!     How  white 
It  hit  face — and  hit  eyea 

Are  turdng  outright. 

And  he  gatp*  and  he  criety— 

M  Let  me  go,  in  God't  name  I 
Let  me  go  if  you're  men. 

I  know  I'm  to  blame, 
I*m  a  thief— well,  but  then 

377 
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It's  the  firit  tiine,  I  iwew, 
AadthekMifhyiBMie 

Of  the  ihop  over  there 
Whh  the  door  open  wiik.'. 

««I'Te  » infc  at  death's  door 
Lying  hungry  and  cold 

On  a  bare  garret  floor, 
Tirith  a  babe  a  n^  old. 

Aw^  the  raved  for  a  cmat  I 

,   We  vere  ttarring,  I  laj. 

Let  me  go,  men,  yon  mn*t-» 
0,doa't  take  me  away  1    ' 

«  Don't  hurt  me,  I'm  31 1 

Ah,  or,  'twai  your  bread. 
Yea ;  forgire  me— you  will, 

"Tunt  the  prison  I  dread  I  . 
But,  O  God,  »he— my  wifi^ 

In  that  garret  alone 
With  the  babe — it'i  her  life 

That  I  ask— >«ot  my  own. 

« If  you'd  heard  her  moan 
In  the  fever,  and  cry. 

And  you  hadn't  been  stone, 
You'd  have  done  just  m  I — 
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Run  ont  in  the  ttreet 

Like  •  mwlinui,  and  laid, 
«If/*tefl/theih«Ue«tr 

And  I  ttole— jwt  thi»faM«L 

M  O,  dw't  hurt  my  wriM% 

I'U  g»--yt».  I'll  go» 
Since  no  pity  taatt* 

In  yonr  bewti  for  my  woe. 
God  htTe  mercy  thi«  mght 

On  a  woman  who  lie* 
Mad  with  hunger  and  fright  ^ 

While  the  law  clwM  iu  prize! 

All  this  ai  he  goes 

He  (tammert  and  •hout^ 
Half-blind  with  the  blows 

Of  the  loafers  and  louU 
Who  hate  beaten  him  down 

With  a  bloodthirsty  glee— 
For  the  scum  of  the  ^wn 

Call  a  Man  Hunt  "  a  spree." 

The  itadon  at  last  t 

He's  thrust  in  with  an  oath, 
And  the  doors  are  made  fast 

'Gainst  the  crowd,  who  are  lo«h 
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To  abandon  their  game 
While  the  iccat  ia  ao  itioa|. 

Svch  an  ending  ia  tame 
To  the  man-hunting  throng. 


ShaU  wt  panae  and  take  breath 

And  tain  back  from  the  cnuhf 
Or  be  in  at  the  death 

When  the  law  claima  ita  bnahf 
This  fiax  killed  himwif— 

Hanged  Umteif  ia  hii  cell  i 
For  that  pitifvl  pelf 

Chanced  the  auicide'a  hefl. 

And  a  woman  next  day. 

With  a  babe  at  her  breaat, 
In  a  lone  garret  lay 

Stiff  and  cidds  batatreatl 
Her  eye*  turing  wide, 

And  fixed  right  on  die  door^^ 
She  had  missed  from  her  side 

One  who  nerer  came  more. 

She  had  missed  hnn  diat  nig^  I 
As  the  death-fihn  came  fast 

And  encnrtained  her  rigjht, 
She  had  gazed  till  the  last! 


A  MAN  HUNT 
Ah!««J»«upilw« 

(Dow  it  ynaog  true  oeiiei  i) 

The  poor  nafr^rannd  uuell 
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